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Ir is a significant enough fact, that of the philosophers of 
Germany those are comparatively most appreciated who move 
in a region of diffuseness and darkness. The art-criticism of the 
Schlegel-Schelling school is accepted with far greater avidity 

| than the learned, thorough, and lucid criticism of Lessing ; 
the mathematical exactness of Fichte’s phraseology and meth- 
od is thrown aside for the obscure, but, on that account, more 
awe-inspiring, diffuseness of Hegel; and how much higher 
a place is assigned to Spinoza than to Leilnitz as a philos- 
opher! So true is it that the human race flies from light as if 
it were an enemy, and binds itself in subjection to mystery. 
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The transparent style of Leibnitz seems so commonplace in 
comparison with Spinoza’s mystic utterances, that men can- 
not persuade themselves that it is not vastly inferior. What 
should become of them, indeed, if the former succeeded in 
making the whole structure of the universe as clear as the 
demonstration of a triangle? Would not mankind die of 
sheer ennui, if light were thrown into every region of hu- 
man knowledge? Accordingly men—and more especial- 
ly, at all times, the “ upclearers,” “ friends of enlightened 
views,” and “ prophets of a new liberal religion” — rally 
around the incomprehensible, forswear the authority of the 
Bible for the authority of Jacob Boehme or Spinoza, and 
glory in the fact that there is still something beyond, some 
dark shadow, — generally called Being,—which we do not 
know. The two men of all others who have pursued this 
dark shadow and spectre of unknown Being into its most 
hidden recesses, and lit it up by the sunlight of reason, — 
Leibnitz and Fichte,—have, in so far as their labors had 
this object in view, labored in vain. Leibnitz is known as 
an excellent mathematician and scholar of most various at- 
tainments, and Fichte is cherished in the memory of Germany 
as a man of rare honesty and an earnest patriot ; nay, some 
few have even heard of the curious theory of Monads of the 
one, and of the equally curious theory of the Ego and Non-Ego 
of the other: but that each of these men — both honest and in 
earnest search of truth, and neither of them in the least likely 
to deceive himself about the extent and range of his discovery 
— did discover, or said he had discovered, a universally valid 
science of knowledge, which settled all possible disputes about 
metaphysical problems, and left open for advancement and dis- 
cussion only the natural sciences, — this is neither understood 
nor investigated, and probably will not be for a century, — not 
until this race of ours has grown to be less cowardly and 
more self-reliant than it is now. Nevertheless, it is well 
enough, once in a while, to repeat this statement, if merely 
as an historical fact; for amongst the younger generation 
it is always possible that there may be some who will feel 
sufficiently interested to make the investigation, and who 
again will incite others of the succeeding generation to a 
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like endeavor. In the case of Leibnitz this is all the more 
proper, as he rather lived his system than elaborated it in 
writing. Whenever he did so elaborate it, it was in a frag- 
mentary way, the completest of his fragments being the “‘ Mon- 
adology.” An interest in the life of Leibnitz will therefore 
lead of itself to an interest in his philosophy, and perhaps even 
to a comprehension of its nature. 

Gottfried Wilhelm Leibnitz was born on the 21st of June, 
1646, in the city of Leipsic, where his father was established 
as a notary-public ; and in the family Bible the latter has 
chronicled, that, on the occasion of the child’s baptism, it 
opened and raised its eyes when the water was sprinkled 
upon it, which record is followed by this prophetic prayer: 
“ And thus I wish and prophesy that this may be a sign of 
faith, and the best pledge that this my son will live a godly 
life, with eyes uplifted to God throughout all his life,—that he 
may burn with love to God, and through this love may do 
admirable deeds for the glory of the Highest, as well as for 
the welfare and growth of the Holy Church, and for the salva- 
tion of himself and us all!” 

The father died when the child was but six years old; and 
yet he departed this life with full and oft-expressed conviction 
of that child’s future celebrity. The mother—a pious, in- 
telligent woman — now took sole charge of the education of 
her son. She sent him to school, where he soon evinced an 
uncommon love of knowledge, and a quickness of parts which 
excited general admiration. In a quasi autobiography, Leib- 
nitz thus describes the manner in which he, characteristically 
enough, learned Latin. ‘ I should doubtless have learned Lat- 
in with the customary slowness, had not accident led me upon 
a peculiar way. In the house where I lived I found two 
books which ‘had been pawned by a student: the one, as I re- 
member, was a Livy; the other, the Chronological Thesaurus 
of Calvisius. Scarcely were they in my hands when I began 
to devour them. Calvisius I understood easily enough, having 
a German book on general history which contained pretty 
much the same matter. In Livy, however, I often got stuck ; 
for as the affairs and the manner of writing of the ancients 
were unknown to me, and as writers of history have, moreover, 
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a peculiar diction, remote from the common intelligence, I at 
first understood not a line of it, to speak the truth. But as it 
was an old edition, full of figures and wood-cuts, I carefully 
examined these, read here and there the subjoined words, 
caring little about obscure phrases, and skipping what I did 
not comprehend. When I had done this repeatedly, and 
had looked through the whole book, I understood more and 
more each time. Delighted at my success, I thus continued 
without a lexicon till most of it was clear to my mind. In the 
mean while, happening once to quote some passages which 
had fixed themselves in my memory, one of the teachers 
seemed surprised, and asked me how I had learned these 
things. When I confessed and communicated to him what 
I remembered, he grew silent. But he went to those who 
directed my education, and requested them to prevent my 
regular studies from being disturbed by premature reading. 
Livy, he told them, fitted me as well as a cothurnus would 
fit a pygmy. A boy of my age ought to be debarred from 
books written for a riper age, and to be kept to his little cate- 
chism and the picture-book of Comenius. He doubtless would 
have convinced them, had not a cultivated nobleman of the 
neighborhood, and a friend of our landlord, happened to be 
present. Struck with the schoolmaster’s —shall I say envy 
or simplicity ?—he told him how unfair and intolerable it 
would be, if the first germs of developing genius in a child were 
blasted by the brutish prejudices of teachers. He then called 
me, and receiving no absurd answers from me to his inquiries, 
he did not desist till he had forced my relations to promise 
him that I should have access to my father’s private library, 
which had been kept so long under lock and key. How I 
triumphed, as if I had found a treasure!” 

Thus he plunged deeply into antiquity, and in Latin acquired 
such fluency, that, at the age.of thirteen, on the occasion 
of a recitation in school, he undertook to write three hundred 
faultless hexameters within the hours from daybreak to noon. 
Frequently, in later years, he referred to the early freedom 
and self-reliance which led him to the study of the ancients as 
of incalculable benefit to his whole character and life. The 
clearness and precision of expression in which the German 
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was at that time more wanting than any other European lan- 
guage, and which, since the days of Lessing and Schiller, it 
has again been losing to a deplorable degree, Leibnitz learned 
from the classics to value so highly, that, at that early age, 
he already resolved upon two rules for his whole future life : 
always to seek clearness in words and other mental symbols ; 
but in things ever to look to utility. 

Interested as he was in making Latin verses, this interest 
soon relaxed before the study of logic. “1 saw at once,” he 
writes, “ as well as a boy of thirteen could see, that there was 
something great concealed in logic.” No sooner had he seen 
this than — as throughout his whole life — he applied it. The 
divisions and subdivisions of logic he immediately began to em- 
ploy for arranging his thoughts and recollections under such 
heads as tended much to facilitate his command of them. 
He used these categories, as he expressed it, “as a net 
wherewith to catch flighty game,” namely, acquired treasures 
of mind. On the same principle he devised also an art of 
questioning, which might enable travellers in foreign lands, 
at any time and under any circumstances, to propound such 
questions as alone would be generally important. ‘ These 
two circumstances,” writes he to a friend, “ that I was sed/- 
taught, and that immediately upon approaching a science, even 
when I scarcely understood its rudiments, I sought for some- 
thing new in it, have been of extraordinary service to me. For 
thus I gained a twofold benefit: first, that I did not fill my mind 
with matters soon to be forgotten, and which are usually learned 
more out of respect to the authority of teachers than from any 
intrinsic value ; and, secondly, that I never rested until I had 
discovered the first principles of every science I studied.” 

A closer study of those categories of logic led Leibnitz in 
his very boyhood to the conception which constituted the basis 
of all his future discoveries in the various sciences. “ | hit,” 
writes he, “ upon the wonderful idea, that it would be possible 
to invent a certain alphabet of human thoughts, and that from 
the combination of the letters of this alphabet, and an analysis 
of the words formed out of them, everything could be discov- 
ered as well as judged. Scarcely had my mind seized this 
idea when I shouted in triumph, though certainly with a boy- 
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ish joy, for at that time I did not yet grasp the full greatness 
of the subject.” . 

The idea here alluded to is perhaps better explained thus. 
There is a necessary connection in our knowledge of all the 
manifold parts of the universe, and this connection may be 
apprehended from the analysis of any one fact in that knowl- 
edge. Given, therefore, a single fact of consciousness, and it 
is possible a priori to construct out of it by mathematical 
analysis the whole system of the universe in all its details. 
Nay, more: since even the products of freedom, in so far as 
they manifest themselves through the medium of objective 
Nature, are limited by the laws of that Nature, it is even 
possible for the philosopher to construct a priori every possible 
free product of reason. Every possible piece of music, every 
possible work of art, can thus be known and described before- 
hand. As the whole infinity of number, with all its combina- 
tions and order of sequence, lies involved in the 1 and the 0, so 
does every fact of consciousness, as the synthesis of the Ego and 
the Non-Ego, involve all possible facts of consciousness, as well 
as their combination and order; and if this order could but be 
established in the latter case (in philosophy) as it has been estab- 
lished in mathematics, the human race would have made an ad- 
vance more important than any revolution since the coming of 
Christ. Such a science of the order of the synthesis of the Ego 
and the Non-Ego, such a true science of knowledge, would be 
an instrument wherewith every problem could at any time be 
solved by one who understood its mode of operation. 

But the great obstacle to the communication of such a 
science — not to its first full comprehension by the original 
inventor — would be the absence of signs for those orders and 
sequences of acts of the mind. In arithmetic we deal with 
numbers, which no person can mistake, and in geometry with 
lines, which can be perceived; but in this science of knowl- 
edge we should only have intellectual contemplations, acts of 
the mind, which there are no means of verifying or of commu- 
nicating to others. True, we use terms of language to desig- 
nate such of them as have in the course of human life arisen 
into consciousness, and hence such terms as substantiality, 
causality, are supposed to designate certain conceptions ; but 
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we can never feel sure that the person to whom we wish to 
communicate an act of the mind under such a name will 
have a, true comprehension of that which it is intended to 
designate. This latter consideration suggested to Leibnitz 
the plan of inventing a philosophical terminology after the 
manner of algebraic signs, since mere signs would clearly 
be the best guaranty against misconception of existing 
words; and through his whole life he busied himself with 
this thought, as did a century later Fichte, who, in his “ Sun- 
clear Statement,” confesses the same necessity for a philosoph- 
ical algebra. But as Leibnitz did not need it for himself, but 
only for communication, he left the project, like many others 
of his life, unrealized. 

Thoroughly in possession of all the subtilties of logic, and 
having, moreover, completed a course of study of the School- 
men, Leibnitz, in 1661, at the age of fifteen, entered the Leip- 
sic university to prepare himself for active life by the study of 
law. He excelled here as everywhere. In 1663 he read his dis- 
sertation, De Principio Individui ; and in 1666 published a lit- 
tle work, De Arte Combinatoria, wherein all his future achieve- 
ments in philosophy are already contained, as it were, in the 
germ, and which led him later to the discovery of the Differential 
Calculus. But, to his great chagrin, he found it impossible, by 
the rules of the Leipsic university, to obtain the degree of 
Doctor Juris until after the expiration of five years ; and when 
finaily this time had expired, he was rejected by the Board of 
Examiners, there being a number of older candidates for pro- 
motion, whom it was considered expedient to admit in ad- 
vance of the younger ones. Longing to establish himself pro- 
fessionally in the law, he felt extremely annoyed at this ac- 
tion of the board, and having already acquired a name of some 
celebrity abroad, and his mother having died meanwhile (in 
1664), he resolved to emigrate. Accordingly in the autumn 
of 1666 he left Leipsice, — which he never afterwards liked to 
revisit, — and went to the university at Altdorf, where, by his 
excellent dissertation, De Casibus Perplexis, he immediately 
obtained the degree which his native city had churlishly refused 
him. “I thus received the title of Doctor,” he writes, “ in my 
twenty-first year, amidst general approval. For at the public 
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disputation I spoke so happily, and developed my thoughts with 
such clearness, that not only the auditors admired this new 
and, particularly in a lawyer, unusual ‘sort of precision, but 
even my opponents expressed their extreme satisfaction. . .. . 
One professor stated publicly that never yet had verses been 
spoken from the platform like those which I spoke at the pro- 
motion.” So successful was he on this occasion, that efforts 
were made to retain him at the university as a professor; but 
Leibnitz had other objects in view. He remained during the 
winter in Nuremberg, studying the works of Kepler, Galileo, 
Bacon, Gassendi, and Descartes, perfecting his law studies, 
and in an odd way becoming also somewhat of a practical 
chemist. There was in Nuremberg a society of Rosicrucians, 
of which Leibnitz had a great inclination to become a member. 
But being, as he thought, too young and unknown to make 
admittance probable, he set to work to read various profound 
chemical and mystical works, noting the obscurest phrases, 
and from them composing a letter to the president, which he 
himself could not understand. The president, however, was 
so overwhelmed by the learned nonsense, that he pronounced 
the writer one of the greatest chemists living, and not only 
invited him to join the society, but made him its secretary. 

It was while at Nuremberg, in the spring of 1667, that 
Leibnitz made the acquaintance of the celebrated statesman, 
Baron Boineburg, formerly prime-minister of the Elector John 
Philip of Mentz, but who now lived a retired life in Frank- 
fort, more devoted to the sciences than to politics. Boineburg 
soon recognized the genius and uncommon acquirements of 
the young lawyer, and at his solicitation Leibnitz accom- 
panied him to Frankfort. Leibnitz was then of rather an 
ambitious disposition, and immediately upon his arrival at 
Frankfort made himself thoroughly acquainted with the polit- 
ical complications then enveloping Europe. In order to gain 
an entrance into political life he wrote his famous essay, 
Methodus Nova discende docendeque Jurisprudentia, which 
he sent to the Elector of Mentz, proposing to supplement it 
by a chart which would enable any lawyer or judge to de- 
cide immediately any given case of law according to the fixed 
principles of jurisprudence,—a conception which, like other 
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projects, arose naturally from the fundamental idea already de- 
scribed, and set forth by him in De Arte Combinatoria. 

John Philip was so much pleased with the essay, that he 
appointed Leibnitz to a somewhat lucrative office at his 
court, as assistant to Dr. Lasser in the elaboration of a 
reformed code of Roman law for the Electorate. Leibnitz 
soon made himself the chief of this work, although his time 
was largely taken up by labors in the interest of Boineburg. 
But his facility of Jabor fully equalled his extraordinary knowl- 
edge. Hence Boineburg was able to say of him: “ He is a 
young man of twenty-four years, learned beyond anything 
that can be said or believed. Philosophy he understands 
thoroughly ; and he is a happy mediator between ancient and 
modern philosophy. He is a mathematician, knows physics 
and medicine, is very much devoted to mechanics, and exceed- 
ingly industrious and zealous. In religion he is self-reliant, 
but a member of the Lutheran Church. He is master of the 
principles of jurisprudence, and at the same time, what is re- 
markable, is well versed in the practice of the law.” Besides 
his political and legal writings, Leibnitz, among other things, 
made a catalogue of Boineburg’s extensive library, —“‘ a cata- 
logue,” writes Leibnitz himself, “such as has never been seen 
before,’ — that is, in the way of arrangement and for easy 
reference. During this time his name became so generally 
known throughout Germany, that he received repeated offers 
from different courts, all of which he declined; and after a 
few years his unremitting devotion to the interests of the 
Elector of Mentz was properly rewarded by his appointment 
as member of the Chief Court of Appeal of the Electorate, 
the highest tribunal of that state. 

We have not space to dwell at length upon the particular 
relations of Leibnitz to Boineburg during this time. Suf- 
fice it to say that he supported with great acuteness both 
the political measures of this statesman, and his endeav- 
ors to bring about a reconciliation between the Protestants 
and Catholics. Throughout his life he followed up this lat- 
ter project with incredible perseverance, and it was indeed in 
discussions with Boineburg on the question of the real pres- 
ence of Christ in the host that he attained the first great 
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insight which in natural philosophy carried him beyond the 
standpoint of the Cartesians: for the Cartesian theory, that 
the whole essence of bodies consisted in figure, extension, and 
motion, was irreconcilable with the theory of both Catholics and 
Lutherans respecting the Eucharist. Leibnitz was thus led 
to investigate the problem whether the conception of a body is 
merely that of an extended moving figure or atom, and soon 
came to the conclusion that it was not, but that it also involved 
the characteristic of substantiality or self-activity,— in short, 
the atoms became monads; and through this result he be- 
lieved that he had paved the way for a union of Protestants 
and Catholics, at least on the subject of the real presence, 
since the Protestant doctrine of the real presence seemed to 
him now identical with the Catholic dogma of transubstantiation. 
During the autumn of 1671, Leibnitz carried on a correspond- 
ence with the Jansenist Arnaud in Paris on this subject,—a 
correspondence which caused M. du Fresne, the ambassador 
of the Elector at the French Court, to write of him as “ce 
merveilleux Saxon,” — adding, * C’est un prodige desprit @ 
étonner les autres.” 

But Boineburg did not put all Leibnitz’s time in requisition 
for the discussion of theological questions. Important political 
problems demanded unusual measures. Louis XIV. threatened 
all Germany; and the Elector of Mentz was much disposed 
to resist his encroachments, and for that purpose to effect 
coalitions with the other German princes. But Boineburg, 
more prudent, strenuously insisted on pacific measures and 
friendly negotiations; and his reputation as a statesman of 
uncommon shrewdness gave to his advice, which was always 
sought, a peculiar influence. 

Leibnitz zealously supported the views of Boineburg, and 
at a meeting of the Electors of Mentz and Tréves, which 
Leibnitz attended with Boineburg, he elaborated an important 
memorial, which on the 8th of August, 1670, he submitted to 
these princes. In it he earnestly deprecated making an enemy 
of France, pointing out the dangers of such a policy for all the 
princes of the Rhine countries, but at the same time advo- 
cated an alliance of the German princes, which, though not 
openly directed against France, and hence unobjectionable to 
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Louis, might nevertheless serve to unite Germany against all 
future encroachments. After sketching the details of such 
an alliance, Leibnitz proceeds: “ Certainly, whoever elevates 
his view, and takes in the state of Europe with one 
glance, as it were, will concede that this alliance is one of 
the most useful projects ever invented for the general good 
of Christendom. Germany is the centre of Europe. Germa- 
ny has in past times always been a terror to her neighbors. 
But now that she is divided, France and Spain have grown 
formidable, and Holland and Sweden more powerful. Ger- 
many is the Eve’s-apple, as was Greece in former times, and in 
later times Italy. Germany is the ball thrown by those who 
play the game for a universal monarchy, and the battle-ground 
upon which the fight for the supremacy of Europe is waged. 
In short, Germany will not cease to be the subject of her 
own and of foreign shedding of blood, until she is aroused 
and united, and has thus taken away from all her wooers the 
hope of ever becoming her masters.” Together with this 
alliance, Leibnitz conceived the plan of a union of all Chris- 
tendom against the Turks, — Germany to undertake the war 
in Europe, and France in Egypt and Algiers. The more this 
plan was revolved in Leibnitz’s mind, the more earnestly he 
cherished it. If Louis XIV. could be induced to undertake 
such an expedition against Egypt, Germany, he thought, would 
be safe from all danger from France. He communicated his 
scheme to Boineburg, who heartily indorsed it ; and as Louis 
was then meditating his enterprise against Holland, Leib- 
nitz drew up an elaborate memorial, urging him to aban- 
don a direct war against the Dutch, and stating that the 
writer of the memorial knew of a project which, if under- 
taken by France, would quite as certainly, and with far less 
risk, destroy Holland by ruining her trade. This memorial 
was sent by Boineburg to Louis with a note, speaking of the 
author in favorable terms, and stating that the latter was 
ready to explain the project hinted at in a private inter- 
view. The king replied in the early part of 1672, through 
his Minister of Foreign Affairs, that he would be happy to 
learn the nature of the project from the author of the me- 
morial either in person or by letter. Excited to the bold- 
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est hopes by this favorable answer, Leibnitz, on the 19th of 
March, set out on his remarkable journey, with the following 
note from Baron Boineburg to Arnauld de Pomponne, the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


A Mayrence, te 18 Mars, 1672. 
Monsieur : — 

Voila celui que le Roi a demandé par celle qu'il vous a plu de 
m’écrire. C'est un homme qui, quoique Vapparence n’y soit pas, 
pourra fort bien effectuer ce qu'il promet, et dont je voudrais que les 
bonnes qualités fussent uniquement appliquées au service de sa Mté 
pendant son séjour auprés de vous. Je vous supplie de lui préter le 
bien de votre protection et votre faveur, et de permettre incessament, 
qu'il s’explique avec vous, ou avec celui que le Roi commandera, 
le sujet nommé ; étant prét de répondre de plus au plus A tout ce qu’on 
en trouvera soumis & des difficultés, qui semblent au commencement un 
peu surprenantes et quasi insurmontables. La plupart et le fond et le 
sort de l'affaire consiste dans le dernier secret et dans une mare 
considération des circonstances actuelles, laquelle soit par piéces bientdt 
achevée, sans quoi la chose parait sujette aux intrigues du temps. 
Vous apprécierez done mes instances, par lesquelles je vous prie de 
prendre un soin trés particulier, que cet homme soit entretenu sans 
bruit et sans discommodité pour songer seulement & son fait, et qu’on 
lui rende les avances, qu'il a récues ici pour son voyage d Paris. II 
est seul avee un valet, n’a rien de son chef qu'il puisse contribuer, si 
non son étude, sa fidélité, et son application, qu'il employera par- 
faitement & l’exécution des ordres de sa Majesté. Je m’en remets a 
votre disposition, et vous assure de nouveau, qu’il n’y a plus de personne, 
qui soit autant que je le suis, Monsieur, 

Votre trés ob¢issant, &e., 
J. C. Baron pe Bornesure. 


The details of Leibnitz’s interview with Louis XIV. have 
never been made public. His project was doubtless uncon- 
ditionally rejected by a monarch astute enough to see the 
true purpose which had prompted. its suggestion. Nevertheless 
Leibnitz remained in Paris, partly on political duties for the 
“lector, and partly to transact some business affairs of Boine- 
burg. His leisure time he devoted to the acquisition of ad- 
ditional learning in the various branches of science and 
industry. He buried himself in the splendid libraries of 
Paris, made extensive historical researches, and, above all, 
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perfected his mathematical knowledge, which hitherto had been 
comparatively neglected. He visited the various large manu- 
factories of the city, watched the operations of the laborers, 
and sought to make himself acquainted with all the details 
of their arts, — often courting the personal acquaintance of the 
workmen, in order to learn from them professional minutie. 
Through his wonderful art of combining, he was always 
ready with practical applications of his fundamental principle, 
and his head thus became filled with innumerable inven- 
tions and projects of inventions. Having heard of Pascal’s 
calculating-machine, he at once set about the invention of 
one far more perfect, and which won for him the admira- 
tion of the scientific men of Paris. He intended to add to 
it a geometrical calculating-machine, with which “ it would 
be easy to calculate all conceivable figures and lines of what- 
ever curve,” together with an instrument to enable navigators 
to discover their whereabouts at sea without the aid of sun, 
moon, or stars. He also invented a ship, “to be driven by 
compressed water, which could sail against any storm,’’ — be- 
sides various other machines, which he mentions at length in 
a letter to the Duke of Brunswick-Liineburg. He was inter- 
rupted in these labors by news of the death of his friend Boi- 
neburg, in 1673, which obliged him to leave Paris for Lon- 
don on political affairs and business matters of the Boineburg 
family. But he had been scarcely a month in London, when 
he was recalled by the still sadder news of the death of the 
Elector of Mentz. He did not return home, however, but 
obtained leave to remain in Paris, where he continued his 
studies with a zeal heightened by his short stay in England, 
and his introduction to some of the famous scientific men of 
that country. Through his political position he formed an 
extensive acquaintance in the French capital, and obtained 
access to the highest circles of society. He thus perfected 
his knowledge of the French language, then in its bloom under 
Racine and Moliére, and a relish for the life of a great me- 
tropolis, which made him resolve to buy a state office and _per- 
manently settle down in Paris. He therefore twice declined 
an offer from the Duke of Brunswick-Liineburg of a position at 
his court ; and it was not until he found himself unable to pur- 
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chase the office he desired — his family having refused an ad- 
vance of money for this purpose, from the fear that he would 
join the Catholic Church, if he remained in Paris—that he 
accepted the Duke’s third offer. He left France for Hanover 
in 1676, just at the time when he had hit upon the discovery 
of the Differential Calculus, by applying the same principle to 
geometry which in De Arte Combinatoria he had announced 
as applicable to number. 

The calculation of infinite quantities was a difficulty which 
to mathematicians had always seemed insurmountable,— there 
appearing to be no possible method of handling them, except 
in an indefinite way. ‘ Every determined quantity is a finite 
quantity,” —so ran the argument, —“ and hence to have an infi- 
nite quantity is to have an undetermined quantity, or nothing.” 
The problem was, therefore, to show the possibility of handling 
infinite quantities and relations of quantities in a determinate 
manner, and hence with the same absolute certainty as finite 
quantities. Leibnitz solved the problem by showing that finite 
and infinite are merely terms reciprocally determining each 
other ; that the infinite is therefore as much determined as the 
finite, and the finite as much undetermined as the infinite. 

If we take, for instance, the fraction }, we can resolve it 
at once into the infinite series 0.3333 ..., which we can 
never compass, which ever eludes our grasp because imagi- 
nation always extends it, and which is therefore called by 
Spinoza an infinite of the imagination. On the other hand, we 
can again change this infinite series into the determined rela- 
tion }, which is then an actual infinite, but can be taken hold 
of like any finite. In like manner the finite 2 can be resolved 
into the infinite series 1 + 4-+ } + }, ete. The fundamental 
principle upon which this interchange of the terms finife and in- 
Jinite rests Leibnitz developed at length, and it may be concisely 
expressed as resulting from the fact that the ego must always 
limit itself by positing a non-ego, a finite, in order to appre- 
hend itself as the infinite. Hence, likewise, we can posit space 
both as a determined totality, an actual infinite, (like } above,) 
and as an undetermined infinite series, an imaginary infinite ; 
and hence also— and it was this consideration which led Leib- 
nitz to his doctrine of Monads — we may regard every smallest 
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particle in the universe as not only an atom, a non-ego, but 
likewise as a monad, or ego. 

To make possible a calculation of infinite quantities, there- 
fore, all that is necessary is to change the infinite of the imagi- 
nation into a determined relation ; and in that manner, although 
we never may know all the links of a series like 1—}4-+ }—} 

-, we know, that, however far this series may extend, it 


will always have the determined relation + mi — . 33 
precisely as, after all possible relations between the ego and 
non-ego have been deduced, we know that every possible event 
or fact in the universe is subsumable under one of those re- 
lations, although the infinitely possible links of such events 
or facts must remain forever unknown to us. 

A still greater difficulty, however, than the calculation of 
infinite quantities in number is presented by the problem of 
the calculation of infinite quantities in extension ; and hence 
it was quite natural that Leibnitz should have finished his 
arithmetical calculating-machine before hitting upon the in- 
vention of a geometrical calculating-machine. For number 
embraces merely one sort of infinity, namely, that of time, 
but geometry adds to it the infinity of space; and it is 
upon the combination of these two kinds of infinity that the 
famous puzzles of Achilles and the tortoise, of the squaring 
of the circle, of the impossibility of motion, etc., rest. Thus, 
if the sides of a square are lengthened, the area of the square 
increases in a certain proportion to the increase of the length 
of the sides. Through arithmetic this ratio can of course 
be computed for a determined increase. If the length of the 
sides increase, for instance, from ten to eleven feet, the area 
has increased from one hundred to one hundred and twenty- 
one feet. But this ratio is for a determined time, and is not 
the absolute ratio; nor is it possible for mere arithmetical 
analysis ever to fix this ratio absolutely. Achilles can never 
catch the tortoise, since time and space are equally infinitely 
divisible. By seizing this difficulty, and demonstrating how a 
finite formula may with absolute correctness express this in- 
finite relation between two factors, Leibnitz established the 
Differential Calculus. And here it also clearly appears how 
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Leibnitz was necessarily led to say, that, although everything 
else can be reduced to mathematics, mathematics must be based 
upon philosophy ; since the conception of pure relation, without 
any regard to actual quantity, and yet applicable to all quantity, 
the science of mathematics can in no way obtain from itself. 
Before proceeding to Hanover, Leibnitz revisited London, 
and upon his return passed through Amsterdam, where he 
called on Spinoza, the sun of whose life was then near setting. 
At Hanover many efforts were at first made to convert him to 
the Roman Catholic Church, but his courteously firm rejection 
of these overtures soon put a stop to further attempts. In 1678, 
the Duke of Brunswick-Liineburg, in recognition of his many 
labors in the interest of science and the country, the extent 
and variety of which appear almost incredible, conferred upon 
him the rank of Councillor, which made him a member of 
the Supreme Court. Besides the judicial duties of this 
office, the political cares which devolved upon him as friend 
and general counsellor to the Duke, and his voluminous 
correspondence in favor of church union, Leibnitz took al- 
most exclusive charge of the extensive mining operations 
which the Duke was then conducting in the Hartz. He stud- 
ied not only the practical details of the art of mining, but 
likewise mineralogy in general, and thus was soon led to a 
study of comparative geology, a science then scarcely known. 
He made extensive collections, sought information as to the 
structure of the earth in all quarters to which his correspond- 
ence extended, and worked out a detailed plan for a geological 
examination of all Europe. In like manner he began to interest 
himself-in the study of philology, and to investigate the con- 
struction of languages. Amidst these labors he yet found time 
to write his work, De Jure Suprematus Principum Germania, 
wherein he developed his views on law, politics, and religion. 
In 1679 the Duke of Brunswick-Liineburg died, and was 
succecded by his Protestant brother, Ernst August, after- 
wards Elector of Hanover. Leibnitz nevertheless retained 
his position and continued his labors as before, nor did he re- 
lax his efforts in behalf of a reunion of the churches. His 
extensive correspondence shows his earnest interest in this 
rause; and the basis upon which he hoped to perfect it is 
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perhaps best exhibited in a small pamphlet which he had elab- 
orated as a sort of philosophical statement of the Catholic 
dogmas, In most matters he certainly leaned more to the 
Catholic than to the Protestant side, particularly in the matter 
of church organization, which was indeed the chief object he 
had in view in his agitation of this subject: for Leibnitz could 
not hold a theoretical conviction without immediately endeav- 
oring to realize it in practice. His conviction of a moral world 
within the natural was the breath of his life; and this moral 
world could find realization only in the Church, particularly as 
all forms of civil government were in his time rotten to the very 
core. It seems to have been the great dream of his life to 
labor for the establishment of such a compact church organi- 
zation of all Christendom as the Catholic Church in some de- 
gree possessed, and by extending it through missions all over 
the world, and making it likewise the protector of science, to 
constitute it effectively the ruling power of the earth. Hence 
in his work on jurisprudence, before mentioned, he does not 
treat law separately, as a pure and complete science in itself, 
such as Fichte in later days set forth in his Science of Rights, 
but in connection with and subordination to morality or the 
Church. 

3ut all these labors have faded out of sight in comparison 
with Leibnitz’s important achievements in the field of mathe- 
matics during this time, beginning with his discovery of the 
Differential Calculus, which he made public in 1684, and fol- 
lowed up by applying that Calculus to the various branches of 
science, and inviting all fellow-laborers to free and generous 
competition. Two years later, in 1686, Newton published his 
Principia, and it is of interest to observe the persistent oppo- 
sition which Leibnitz made to Newton’s theory of gravitation, 
announced therein. Not that Leibnitz denied the validity of 
that theory, so far as it involved a mathematical truth ; but 
what annoyed him was the term “ attraction,” as implying 
an actually existing and occult force, operative in the various 
planets and stars. The conception of such a force he held 
to be an absurdity, since no ground could be assigned for it. 
Henee, in his letters to Dr. Clarke, Leibnitz was always very 
careful to add to his objection to the theory of attraction, 
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‘““when we take that force in its scholastic sense.” “ For 
how,” he writes, “can it be shown that the sun attracts the 
earth through vacant space? Is it Ged through whom this 
attraction is effected? This would certainly be a greater 
miracle than any other. Or are there seme immaterial sub- 
stances, or certain rays of spirit, . ... or something else, 
which serves as such a means of attraction? According to 
Dr. Ciarke, the force of attraction is invisible, not susceptible 
to touch or sensation, and not mechanical. 1 might add at 
once that it is an inexplicable, incomprehensible force, ac- 
cepted without proof, having no ground, and not to be con- 
firmed by any example. But, says Dr. Clarke, it obeys a 
certain order, is constant, and hence natural. I reply, that 
it cannot be regular, if it is not at the same time rational, 
and that it cannot be rational, unless it can be explained 
through the nature of things. .... It is a pure thought of 
the brain, an occult quality of the Schoolmen.” * 

Now in this argument Leibnitz is as correct as Newton is 
in his theory. One body moving around another, no matter 
in what curve, may be viewed as moving in obedience to two 
forces, —its own centrifugal force, which always remains the 
same, and an attractive, centripetal force of the central body, 
which varies with the squares of the distances. From this 
necessity of viewing the motion arises the a priori certainty 
of Newton’s theory, which, precisely because it is purely a 
priori and mathematical, is indisputable and universally valid. 
At the same time it is equally clear that this is merely a 
mode of viewing a phenomenon, (‘a pure thought of the 
brain,’”’) and Newton was very careful never to claim any- 
thing more for it. Nor do modern astronomers pretend that 
there are actually such centrifugal and attractive forces. Me- 
chanically — and mechanically we must view all Nature, when 
we want to explain it upon natural grounds —there is only 
one force, which occurs through one body impelling another, 
and such a force will always impel bodies in straight lines. 
As Leibnitz expresses it: “ Matter is an incomplete affair ; 





* Swedenborg, in his Principia, also opposes Newton’s theory with great energy, 
on nearly the same grounds. 
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it shows merely the source of an act. Hence, if an impres- 
sion be given to a particle of matter, that particle compre- 
hends nothing beyond this impression. Therefore matter is 
not capable of observing a circular movement, if left to itself; 
since such a movement is not simple enough for matter to 
recollect it, if I may say so. Matter can only recall what 
happened to it in the last moment, or rather in ultimo signo 
rationis, that is to say, the direction in the tangent,— and 
cannot recall a ru/e for moving away from this tangent, which 
it would be necessary for it to do, if it should always con- 
tinue in a circular movement. Hence bodies follow no circu- 
lar movement, although they may have begun it, unless there 
is a special cause for their doing so. Thus an atom can move 
only in a straight line, it is so very simple and imperfect. 
But quite different is it with the soul, . . . . which not only 
remembers its movement, like the atom, but likewise the rule 
of a change from this movement, or the law of the curve, 
which an atom cannot, remember.” 

Leibnitz, with that firm conviction of mechanical order in the 
universe which resulted from his view of the relation between 
mathematics and philosophy, could not possibly admit a force 
in Nature not reducible to mechanical impulse, and therefore 
held it incumbent upon a thorough philosophy of Nature to ex- 
plain all movements in Nature by mechanical causes. Hence 
all rotary, or rather spiral, movement was looked upon by him 
as the final result of various impulses acting upon a body, and 
the famous theory of vortices was regarded as the only one 
which had truth in it, however conveniently Newton’s theory 
might come in as an easier means of calculation. Leibnitz 
consequently clung all his lifetime firmly to that theory of 
vortices which Descartes had elaborated,— and which perhaps 
no one has supported with so much profundity, or exhibited in 
its applicability throughout Nature with more erudition, than 
Swedenborg, in his—almost unknown — Principia. How un- 
satisfactory Newton’s postulated force is, when regarded “ in 
the scholastic sense,’ that is, as an actually existing force 
attracting bodies through space, probably all students have 
experienced ; and some astronomers still hold it probable, or 
at least possible, thut there may be bodies in the universe of 
which that force cannot be predicated. 
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But what made Newton’s theory still more objectionable to 
Leibnitz was its denial of the law of continuity, and asser- 
tion of empty space. To the mind-of Leibnitz it was an 
absurdity to speak of space without matter filling it, or as 
anything more than the mere product of our imagination. 
“if space were aught else than the mere order of things,” 
he says, “‘we should never be able to show why God .placed 
bodies in it as He did, and not rather in the reverse order, 
—why, for instance, He did not make the sunrise sunset, 
and vice versa. But precisely because space is nothing but 
the order or relation of things to each other can we show 
clearly the ground of this order: for no matter how He had 
arranged it, we should see it in the same manner; the two 
status, namely, the universe as it now appears to us, and the 
universe as it would be if reversed in order, would be one 
and the same. The distinction between the present order and 
the reverse would be only in our imagination ; in point of fact 
there would be no distinction at all, and hence no one would 
have any right to ask why one state of things was preferred 
by God to another.” 

This argument, which Fichte also loves te use, Leibnitz ap- 
plies likewise to those who foolishly ask why God created the 
world at a certain time, and not long before. “ Of course,” 
he replies, “‘if time were anything else than the order of 
things which happen in it, no reason could be assigned why 
God did not create the world before He did. But when we 
show that a beginning of the world is a beginning, no matter 
at what time we place it, the whole question why it was not 
at another time becomes absurd.” By the same argument 
he loves to demonstrate the infinity of space and matter. 
* For show me,” he asks, “a sufficient reason why matter 
should not be everywhere.” And in another place he argues, 
rather more in a theological way, “ Let us assume that God 
did actually put all the perfections into things which He 
could put into them without detracting from their other per- 
fections. Now let us imagine an empty space, and we shail 
find that God could certainly have placed matter in it without 
taking in the least from the other things. Hence He must 
have done so; and hence there can be no perfectly empty 
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space. . . . . The same conclusion proves, moreover, that 
there can nowhere be a smallest body which is not again 
divisible into more bodies. . . . . For the perfection of mat- 
ter is related to the perfection of empty space as something 
to nothing; and the same holds good of indivisible atoms. 
What ground could, indeed, be brought to show that Nature 
must have an end, where it can no longer divide? Such no- 
tions are pure inventions, based upon our arbitrariness, and 
unworthy of true philosophy.” 

The whole direction of English literature at that time could 
not, indeed, but be unsatisfactory to the comprehensive mind 
of Leibnitz. For in England,— as in our own country at pres- 
ent, — only two one-sided tendencies of mind had been devel- 
oped: the one a Puritan orthodoxy, believing in an enthroned 
man-God, who ruled the world according to a capricious pleas- 
ure, and of this tendency Newton’s system showed the un- 
mistakable influence; the other a materialistic scepticism, 
represented by the school of Locke. Admirably has Leib- 
nitz criticised Locke in one of his letters. He says: “* He did 
not clearly see into the nature of the mind and of truth. Had 
he sufficiently considered the distinction between necessary 
truths, or truths which can be demonstrated, and those truths 
at which we arrive through induction to a certain degree, he 
would have perceived that necessary truths can be proved 
only from principles ingrafted in the mind, or from innate 
ideas ; for although the senses teach us what occurs, they do 
not teach us what occurs necessarily.” In other words, only 
a priori truths are known; all a posteriori facts are merely 
assumed with a greater or less degree of certainty. And 
again: ‘Nor has Locke observed that the conceptions of 
Being, of Substance, of the One and the Same, of the True 
and the Good, are inborn in our minds, because the mind is 
itself inborn in itself, and in itself apprehends all this. For 
nihil est in intellectu, quod non fuerit in sensu, nisi ipse intel- 
lectus.” 

In conferring upon Leibnitz a judicial office, it had been 
specially agreed that its duties should never interfere with his 
more important scientific labors. Hence, when, in 1687, it 
was deemed advisable to send him to Italy, (as Goethe a cen- 
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tury later was in somewhat similar manner sent,) it was easy to 
procure leave of absence from his court. Various motives had 
inspired the project of this journey, some of a political nature, 
and looking to an improvement of the prospects then opening 
for the Houses of Brandenburg and Hanover, — the Princess 
Sophia Charlotte of Hanover, Leibnitz’s pupil, having married 
the Prince of Brandenburg, future king of Prussia, — togeth- 
er with others, to Leibnitz probably the most important, of a 
generally scientific nature ; but the chief purpose of the jour- 
ney, and around which all other objects centred, was to collect 
materials for a history of the House of Brunswick from its 
earliest origin. Leibnitz proposed to make this a work such 
as should not have its like in all literature, and it in fact 
became the great work of his life, although, strange to say, 
it has never been printed, and is still, with many other unpub- 
lished manuscripts of his, rotting in the Hanoverian Library. 
With a view to secure the requisite materials, Leibnitz travelled 
slowly through Germany, visiting libraries and cloisters, ex- 
amining tombstones, and picking up all sorts of curious infor- 
mation. He also visited the manufactories, noted any origi- 
nal productions and modes of workmanship, and made the 
acquaintance of such men as had a repute for learning or 
eminence in any branch of science. The libraries of Vienna, 
where he arrived in May, 1688, were a perpetual delight to 
him ; and nothing can give a better insight into the wonderful 
industry, ease of labor, and many-sidedness of the man, than 
to observe him, during his stay in Vienna, intriguing for the 
House of Brandenburg, corresponding in the interest of a 
union of the churches, visiting the gold mines of Hungary, 
copying a Hebrew writing in the great library for a Rabbi 
friend whom he had met on his travels, and offering to copy 
with his own hand a rare Greek work for the library of Col- 
bert, the French Minister of War. In January, 1689, he 
left for Venice, where he visited the quicksilver mines. On 
his return, in crossing in a boat, a storm arose, and he heard 
the sailors, who did not know that he understood Italian, 
agree among themselves to throw the heretic overboard, as 
the probable cause of the storm. Whereupon he quietly drew 
a rosary out of his pocket, and began counting the beads, — 
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whence the sailors concluded, that, being evidently a pious 
Catholic, the storm could not be owing to him. 

His sojourn in Rome was almost one prolonged ovation,— 
and this not simply from the admiration inspired by his celeb- 
rity and genius, but also because of his courteous, amiable be- 
havior, endearing him to everybody. There was not a learned 
society in the city which did not elect him a member. Nay, 
the important position of custodian to the great library of the 
Vatican, with the prospect of a cardinal’s hat, was offered him, 
on the sole condition that he should join the Catholic Church, 
which of course made him decline it. All the treasures of 
the various libraries and public institutions were placed at his 
disposal. These courtesies Leibnitz richly repaid. He ex- 
erted himself to reconcile the Church with Science, and to 
convince the Catholic clergy that the cause of religion and the 
progress of the natural sciences do not conflict with, but rather 
support, each other. With much zeal he pointed out the im- 
mense advantages which might be drawn from the cloisters, 
by employing the monks to gather astronomical, geological, 
philological, and other observations, and make experiments. 
He insisted that their piety would thus be increased, and that 
knowledge would advance more in ten than it had done in 
the past hundred years, if his plan were carried out. With 
missions established all over the globe, Leibnitz had hopes that 
a grand and comprehensive scientific organization might thus 
be realized. He arranged a permanent correspondence with 
the famous Jesuit missionary Grimaldi, who was then leaving 
Italy for China, pointing out to him the vast importance of 
a comparative study of languages, and particularly of the lan- 
guages of Asia. For Grimaldi he also elaborated his science 
of Dyadics with 0 and 1, wherewith to prove to the Chinese 
the creation of the world out of nothing. His curious letter 
on the subject of this proof, accompanying a medal made for 
the emperor of China, is published in Erdmann’s edition of 
his works. 

From Rome, Leibnitz went to Naples, and thence to Florence, 
arriving at the close of the year at Modena, the real end of 
his travels, where he discovered, as he had expected, the con- 
nection between the German house of Brunswick and the 
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Italian house D’Este, and, moreover, assisted in arranging a 
marriage between the Duke of Modena and the Princess Char- 
lotte of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel. He. returned to Hanover 
by way of Vienna, and shortly after his return was appointed 
custodian of the Wolfenbiittel Library, made famous in later 
days through Lessing. Of his many labors, during this period, 
he thus speaks, in a letter dated September, 1695. 

* It is scarcely to be expressed how extraordinarily diversified 
my activity is. 1 hunt up various matters in the archives, and 
examine old papers, or collect unpublished manuscripts, with a 
view to gain more light for my history of the, House of Bruns- 
wick. 1 receive and reply to a very large number of letters ; 
and I have so many new things in mathematics, so many 
thoughts in philosophy, and so many other literary observa- 
tions, which I would not like to see perish, that often I do not 
know what I ought to do first. It is twenty years since the 
French and English first saw my calculating-machine, and 
since then Oldenburg, Huygens, Arnaud, and others have 
frequently requested me to publish a description of it; yet I 
have always postponed doing so, because I had only a small 
model of the machine, sufficient for the demonstration of the 
mechanism, but not for common use. But above all things 
I should like to complete my Dynamics, wherein I believe 
I have discovered the true laws of material Nature, and 
by means of which I can solve problems concerning the ac- 
tivity of bodies, which previous rules are unable to solve. My 
friends, who have a knowledge of the higher geometry founded 
by me, urge me to publish my Science of the Infinite, which 
contains the basis of my new analysis. Add to this many 
general matters of invention. But all these labors, except the 
historical ones, 1 do by stealth, as it were: for you know that 
politicians seek and expect quite other things.” In another 
letter on the same subject he closes with these memorable words : 
“If you consider all this well, you will doubtless pardon my 
neglect, and will wish that I had assistants, young men, and 
other friends of learning, talent, and industry, who might help 
me. For I can suggest many things, but I cannot myself carry 
out everything that suggests itself to me; and cheerfully would 
I leave this to others, if they could thereby obtain glory, pro- 
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vided it would serve the commonwealth, the welfare of the 
human race, and thus the glory of God.” 

Ernst August, who had in 1692 become Elector of Han- 
over, died in 1698; and although his successor, George,— 
future king of England,— retained Leibnitz in his position, 
the charm which the Hanoverian court had hitherto possessed 
for him was now gone. Under the new régime little inter- 
est was manifested in science or general culture. Leibnitz, 
therefore, gratefully accepted permission temporarily to follow 
his former pupil, the Princess Sophia Charlotte, to Berlin. 
Here he established the scientific society which has since 
grown into the famous university, and lent all his energies to 
assist in the development of the embryo kingdom. He showed 
much zeal in attempting to introduce the culture of silk, 
caused measures to be adopted for the more thorough study 
of medicine and anatomy, and with persevering energy urged 
the establishment of Protestant missions in China. He also 
spent much time to realize what even at this day seems an 
impossibility, — a social union of all learned men for the ad- 
vancement of science,—each one to attend to a particular 
department, in order to insure thoroughness and systematic 
progress. . 

His Projet de 0 Education dun Prince was written about 
this time. In it he developed his ideas upon education, tak- 
ing ground in opposition to the purely classical system then in 
vogue. “ Time is life,’’ says Leibnitz, in that- most interest- 
ing work, alluding to the necessity of educating a prince in 
the practical sciences, —a significant variatton of the maxim, 
“Time is money.” He adds: “The great use of money is, 
that it enables us to gain time through the assistance of oth- 
ers,” and by this addition, moreover, reverses the latter say- 
ing into “ Money is time.” On this subject of education he 
wrote thus to a friend who had urged him to lend his aid in 
behalf of the cause of education in Germany. 

** Whenever I meditate upon the ways of promoting the gen- 
eral welfare, I always arrive at the same conclusion which 
you correctly hold, that the human race will perfect itself 
whenever the education of the young shall have been reformed. 
But this is not possible without the aid of those men who, 
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through their position, knowledge, and good-will, are promi- 
nent in a country. The Jesuits could have accomplished great 
things, particularly as their projects had the support of relig- 
ion; but looking at their results to-day, we must confess that 
they remained below mediocrity. Amongst ourselves those 
who undertake similar efforts lack assistance, and their labors 
are treated with contempt. Nay, although there is nothing 
more important to religion and piety than education, still piety 
shows it no favor, and religion no reverence. I have often 
thought that a society might be formed by those who in dif- 
ferent places exhibit zeal and knowledge. But mutual ac- 
quaintance and connection are wanting, and many who hold 
certain opinions demand that all others should indorse them. 
. . . « Thus, while they have the same end in view, they 
stand opposed to each other through a pitiable error; where- 
as, if they understood each other, most of their wishes could 
be realized.” 

In 1700 Leibnitz again went to Vienna, partly to negotiate 
some matters in connection with the establishment of the new 
kingdom of Prussia, and partly to make a furtlier attempt to 
unite the Protestant and Catholic churches. He returned to 
Berlin at the end of the next year; and at that time made the 
acquaintance of his future great scholar, Wolff. In Berlin 
he began to feel the influence of English scepticism, which had 
already worked its way considerably into France, particularly 
through Bayle, the precursor of Voltaire, and was now begin- 
ning to take root also in Germany. To the comprehensive 
mind of Leibnitz the shallow reasoning of this scepticism could 
not be otherwise than repugnant. He felt called upon to 
combat it, and to vindicate the eternal truths of Christianity 
against the attacks of Locke and Bayle, as Kant defended 
them many years later against Hume and Voltaire. Leibnitz 
was not a one-sided partisan, however. He did full justice to 
the materialistic views of his adversaries. Their whole case 
could not be stated more fairly than he states it in the follow- 
ing passage. 

** | have found that the majority of sects are in the right, as 
regards a good portion of what they assert, but not as regards 
what they deny. Thus the formalists, as the Platonists and 
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Aristotelians, are in the right when they find the origin of 
things in the final and formal causes; but they are wrong when 
they neglect the effective material causes, and conclude that 
there are appearances which cannot be mechanically explained. 
On the other hand, the materialists are wrong in rejecting all 
metaphysical studies, and in pretending to explain everything 
through the action of the imagination. I flatter myself that I 
have penetrated into the harmony of the various sciences, and 
have seen that both parties are in the right: that everything 
in ihe appearances of Nature occurs at the same time both 
mechanically and metaphysically, but that metaphysics is the 
source of mechanics. It was not easy to discover this mystery, 
for there are few who take pains to unite these two studies. 
Descartes did so, but not sufficiently. He had adventured 
too rashly in most of his dogmas, and it may be said that 
his philosophy stands in the antechamber of truth.” 
Leibnitz’s public opposition to the materialistic tendencies 
of English empiricism was due to the solicitations of the queen 
of Prussia, who had been reading with him Locke’s “ Essay 
concerning Human Understanding,” and Bayle’s famous Dic- 
tionary. She incited him to reply to their arguments, and he 
was thus led to write his Nouveaux Essais and his Théodicée. 
The former work he did not finish before the death of Locke, 
and, with rare considerateness, refused to publish it, now that 
the man who was to have refuted it was dead; the latter has 
gained a celebrity even beyond that of the “ Monadology.” 
But the noble queen to whom he dedicated the Théodicée died 
soon after, in 1705,—* to see with my own eyes,” as she 
said, “ those things which I have so often discussed with Leib- 
nitz.” The death of the queen was a sore blow to him. He 
now busied himself more than ever with science, leaving no 
occasion neglected to advance its cause. Thus, when, in 1711, 
he met Peter the Great at Torgau, he induced that far-sighted 
monarch to have observations on the magnetic declination 
undertaken throughout his dominions, to found libraries and 
observatories, and to make common the latest useful inven- 
tions. Peter was so much interested in Leibnitz, that the next 
year he invited him to a second conference at Carlsbad, ap- 
pointing him at the same time Councillor, with a considerable 
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pension. In 1716 Leibnitz met the Czar once more, “ full of 
admiration,” as he writes, “ not only for the humanity, but 
also for the rich mass of knowledge and the quick judgment of 
this monarch.” 

In 1714 Leibnitz visited Vienna for the last time——a visit 
which resulted in the most famous and complete of his works, 
—the * Monadology,” — which he wrote for Prince Eugene, 
who held it so precious that he kept the manuscript in a locked 
box as a sacred relic. This “ magnificent poem,” as some 
Frenchman calls it not improperly, was Leibnitz’s swan-song. 
Soon after it was finished, his master, the Elector George, who 
was then about to leave for England to assume the regal crown, 
ordered him to return home at once and attend to his official 
duties. Leibnitz had entertained hopes of accompanying his 
master, but the Elector was somewhat displeased with him, 
and did not respond favorably. Leibnitz arrived in Hanover 
too late for a personal interview. He therefore settled down 
quietly, took up his life-work, the History of the House of 
Brunswick, which he finished; and in the midst of some 
scientific labors, whereof he himself said, “Ce siécle n’est 
point fait pour les recevoir,” death overtook him, on the 
14th of November, 1716. Not a single courtier, not even a 
clergyman, no one but his friend Eckhard, followed him to 
the grave. 


In passing from a review of the life of the man to his so- 
called “ system,” no better method of effectively represent- 
ing what is characteristic of this system seems possible than 
to take up separately the distinguishing points upon which 
he has laid most stress in his writings. Among these stands 
foremost 

The Principle of the Sufficient Ground. The significance 
of this principle is best explained by Leibnitz in his second 
letter to Clarke, where, alluding to Clarke’s assertion that the 
doctrines of the materialists do much to support wickedness 
and infidelity, Leibnitz replies, that this cannot well be so, 
as long as the materialists remain logically within the limits 
of mathematical science, and do not contradict themselves 
by entering the field of speculation to prove speculation im- 
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possible. The materialists, he says, are not so much at fault 
in the mathematical principles of science, since these same 
principles are upheld by, and are valid for, Christian philoso- 
phers, as in the fact that they do not go beyond matter ; 
whereas Christians assert a substance as the ground of matter. 
The materialists accept the existence of matter as manifest- 
ed through the senses as an indisputable fact, and reject all 
further questioning concerning the ground of such matter. 
They are therefore worshippers of authority, and dogmatic, 
holding up, as they do, something incomprehensible as the 
ultimate of human knowledge. But true philosophy asks for 
the sufficient ground of matter, and in the course of its inves- 
tigations discovers this ground to be the ego (or monad) ; and 
since the ego could not be an ego, if it could show a higher 
ground for itself, it is the ‘ sufficient cause”’ for itself, and all 
inquiry for a higher cause is now cut off, not by the positing 
of an ultimate incomprehensible, but by establishing that the 
inquiry cannot at all be rationally put in the case of the ego, 
and hence by the same proof that establishes the ideality of 
time and space. 

Leibnitz develops this in the above letter by the following 
statement. The fundamental principle of mathematics is the 
principle of contradiction or of identity, namely, that a propo- 
sition cannot be both false and true, and that, if A be A, it 
cannot be at the same time not-A. “ This principle alone,” 
he says, “‘is sufficient for the proof of arithmetic and geom- 
etry, or of all mathematical science. . . . . But in the higher 
region this principle does not suffice, as I have shown in my 
Théodicée. There we need another, namely, that of the 
sufficient ground, which must show why this is so, and not 
rather otherwise” (i. e. why A is A, and why it cannot be at 
the same time not-A). “ Even Archimedes, therefore, when 
proceeding from mathematics to physics, establishes in his 
book De A2quilibrio a particular instance of the principium con- 
venientia, He accepts as certain that the two arms of a 
scale, if exactly balanced, will be at rest, because there is no 
sufficient ground why one arm should fall below the other. 
Through this one principle of a sufficient ground, natural re- 
ligion, or the science of metaphysics, proves a Divinity; nay, 








in a certain manner, through it we confirm the first principles 
of the natural sciences, in so far as they are not based upon 
mathematics, — as, for instance, the doctrine of dynamics, or 
of the forces of motion.” 

Nowhere does the harmony of the philosophy of Leibnitz 
with Fichte’s Science of Knowledge appear with greater clear- 
ness than in this letter. The very example of A=A and 
not-A not = A, is the one from which the Science of Knowledge 
proceeds, asking, as is proper, for its ground, and showing 
that ground to be, The ego posits itself, and posits at the 
same time a non-ego. The great obstacle which prevents the 
acceptance of this settlement, and therewith the recognition of 
the Science of Knowledge, is this, that every one asks again for 
the sufficient ground of the self-positing of the ego. But the 
inquiry is absurd, since the conception of the ego and the con- 
ception of self-positing are identical, and since, consequently, 
the inquiry demands, in point of fact, the sufficient ground why 
the ego should not be self-contradictory. This strict reductio 
ad absurdum Leibnitz applies everywhere to prove contested 
points, and Fichte has employed it in the same manner; yet 
such is the self-distrustful character of men, that they cannot 
content themselves with the independence of reason, but must 
go on and ask why reason should be independent, —by that 
very question thinking of it again as dependent. 

The next most important principle of Leibnitz’s system is 
his 

Doctrine of Monads. To apprehend this famous doctrine 
correctly, it is necessary to remember that in all philosophi- 
cal inquiries the question should be, not what this or that 
is, but how we must view it. Thus it will appear, that, pre- 
cisely as in physical science we must view all matter as com- 
posed of infinitely small particles or molecules, so must we 
also view the ego as present everywhere, and in this omni- 
presence in space we must view it as an infinite space full of 
ego-points, or ego-atoms, limited by equally infinite atoms of 
matter. For the ego, being an infinite activity, or self-posit- 
ing, posits itself everywhere. And since, in order to posit 
itself, it must limit itself, it posits not only itself, but also a 
limiting matter. In so far as it posits itself everywhere, it 
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posits all matter infinitely divisible or porous ; in so far as it 
posits matter, it posits an infinite number of atoms. The con- 
ception of every possible point of concentration of the ego is 
the conception of a monad; and as thus all possible individ- 
ual points of the ego differ only in position, it follows both 
that all must have the same world, and that each must be dif- 
ferent from the others. For the ego is in every one altogether 
the same, and being nothing but the power of self-positing and 
whatsoever this self-positing involves, it in each one develops 
itself according to the same order and laws, an exhaustive rep- 
resentation of which laws results in a science of the ego or of 
knowledge. But the ego is likewise in every one of these 
monads determined differently, through the limit ; and hence, 
in so far as every monad is not pure ego, but determined 
through a non-ego, it differs from every other. No two mon- 
ads are alike in so far as they are determined through a 
non-ego; but they are all one and the same in so far as they 
are pure ego. In so far as they are pure ego, they posit the 
pure ego, and are thus equal; but in so far as through their 
“dark consciousness they posit matter, in order to arrive at 
clear consciousness through it,’’ to use the words of Leibnitz, 
they are unequal. 

Infinitely filling up all infinite space, and each monad self- 
active, that is, a motive power, there thus arises the concep- 
tion of infinite directions of motion crossing each other, each, 
however, a direction in a straight line, and straying from it 
only in obedience to another direction.* The science of these 
motions is the science of mechanics, and explains the whole 
universe. Each monad is thus impelled by all other monads ; 
and if each had complete self-consciousness of all the deter- 
minations which thus occur in it through motion, each would 
have a complete knowledge of the whole universe. But as 
each has clearest consciousness only of what happens up to 
its limit, that is, within its body, and more and more dim con- 
sciousness of motions which occur at greater distances from 
that body, — a dim consciousness which may be said to be the 
reason why the monad creates matter,—there arises that fa- 


* Fichte also describes the ego as a power of line-drawing. 
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mous gradation of monads which extends from the lowest worm 
to the highest seraph. All possible monads (and every dust- 
speck is an infinity of monads,— and the distinction between 
organic and inorganic matter is wholly arbitrary, since the 
whole universe is one infinite mass of living beings) are dis- 
tinct from each other as monads only in this greater or less 
degree of consciousness. There is no death in the universe, 
nor is there perfect creation, but everywhere development into 
self-consciousness and self-determination. There is no increase 
nor decrease of matter, nor is there any increase or decrease 
of force; for every infinite atom of matter, being a monad, has 
an infinite force or self-activity. 

Force is never destroyed: for a monad cannot be destroyed : 
only its relation changes, and the whole interchange of forces 
is “like changing large money into small.” There is only 
one force: for all monads are alike: but this force has greater 
or less degrees of movement, and through this difference of 
movement one force changes into an infinite number of cor- 
related forces, and every monad becomes different from every 
other. From the conception of a self-active concentration- 
point,* moving and re-moving its self-posited limitation, — 
from this pure conception of a line-drawing ego, the whole 
structure of the universe explains itself, with its wonderful 
variety of motion, which motion changes according to this 
rariety into heat, or electricity, or light, or tree, or stone, or 
sun, or star, or the nebule of Orion. In the concentration- 
point of the ego everywhere, in the mind of every man, the 
everlasting order of the stars moves on its course, and the 
history of the whole race accomplishes itself. 

Not only does the quantity of foree remain the same, how- 
ever, but likewise the direction of that foree,—a point which 
Descartes had overlooked,— and hence arises the third great 
principle of the 

Pre-established Harmony. For if, in Nature, not only the 
sum of force and its manifestation, but likewise the sum of its 





*TIt is interesting to compare Swedenborg’s Natural Point in his Principia 
with. Leibnitz’s Monad, as also the Maximus Homo of his theological works with 
Leibnitz’s Highest Monad, and his Law of Correspondence with Leibnitz’s Pre- 
established Harmony. 
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directions, must be viewed as always remaining the same, only 
the sum of motion increasing and decreasing in mechanical 
order, it follows that every movement in Nature, in so far as it 
has a direction, may be viewed as purely the result of a me- 
chanical force ; and since it will be possible to trace it thus to 
a mechanical source, it will be impossible to prove it to be 
originated by the self-conscious soul. If every movement of 
and through our body can thus be explained as the result of 
the universal mechanical law of motion, clearly “ our body 
operates as if there were no soul in it, and our soul as if there 
existed no body.” Hence the possibility of a pure mathemat- 
ical science of Nature, without reference to a God or soul as 
a power in Nature, and of an explanation of all possible phe- 
nomena upon mechanical principles. 

But this would exclude all relations between the monads as 
such, that is, as concentration-points of the pure ego. No ego 
could ever become conscious of itself, if the movements of 
Nature could be explained altogether by the law of mechanics. 
The ego could not be for itself an ego, and, since it is ego 
only in so far as it is for itself, could not be at all. The ques- 
tion arises, How can the characteristic of intention or the con- 
ception of an end find expression in movements which can be 
comprehended at the same time as purely mechanical? And 
the answer is: Absolutely because it can. There is a harmony 
between the world of rational ends and mechanical changes 
in Nature which makes this possible ; and this harmony is ab- 
solute, has no external ground. When a rational being sees 
a piece of material Nature which has been moulded for the 
expression of some rational end, that expression makes itself 
absolutely known to the beholder.* To ask how would be 
absurd ; since, if you could assign a ground, you would be mere- 
ly pushing a new link between reason and matter, without at 
all making the relation between reason and the new link clearer. 
Thus you might continue to ask for a further ground, and 
insert new links, without at all approaching nearer to the 
solution. On account of the absoluteness of this relation be- 
tween mind and matter, Leibnitz usually terms it 2 harmony ; 





* Compare Fichte’s Science of Rights. 
VOL, CVIII. —NO. 222. 3 
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and it is this harmony which shows how we must view the 
existence of a world of the pure ego within a world of pure 
mechanism. The world of mechanism “corresponds,” as Swe- 
denborg would express it, to the world of intelligence; or, 
in Fichte’s terminology, the world of Nature can be compre- 
hended in its relation to the ego only as a moral world. 

The same principle which lies at the basis of the doctrine of 
a pre-established harmony fixes Leibnitz’s exposition of freedom. 
Precisely as every change in Nature effected by reason may be 
viewed as the product both of moral reason and of mechanical 
Nature, so may every act of freedom be viewed as both free and 
determined. For the ego, in so far as it posits itself, posits 
itself as the absolute totality of all activity ; and only in so far 
as it posits itself as limited does it posit this totality of activity 
as an infinite series of acts. It may view itself either way ; 
both modes of viewing are merely different expressions of the 
same thing; and reason would not be reason, if it did not 
view everything in this double synthetical manner. The truth 
lies in neither view, but in comprehending that this duplicity 
of views is necessary for a rational being. Act, and you are 
free ; but the moment you begin to reflect upon that act, in 
order to see whether it is an act of freedom, you subsume it 
under the laws of all reason. You manifest your freedom in 
one of the infinite series of acts; but when you begin to 
reflect, you find that you must also think it as determined 
by the totality. Without strictly scientific utterance, Leibnitz 
clearly enough points out this general synthesis of freedom and 
determinedness in all moral acts. ‘ The fact,” says he, “ that 
God has, in being impelled by the highest cause to select 
amongst infinitely many orders of things and possible worlds 
such a one, wherein free creatures would frame such or such 
resolutions, although not without His assistance, most de- 
cidedly determined and fixed once and forever that order of 
things, by no means limits the freedom of those creatures; for 
this divine resolve changes nothing in their freedom, but only 
makes visible their free nature..... In like manner it is 
no detraction from freedom, if a wise being, and more par- 
ticularly God, the wisest, selects the best; since so to select 
is rather the highest freedom, and presupposes freedom. ... . 
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Nor is it a contradiction of freedom to hold that our choice is 
always determined by motives ; for these motives do not act 
upon the soul like weights in a scale; but it is rather the 
soul that acts through the motives. ... . If the soul were to 
act in opposition to its strongest motive, it would act in op- 
position to itself, which is a contradiction.” In other words, 
we may view the soul as acting under both absolute self-deter- 
mination and impelling motives ; the two are merely different 
views of the same act. 

In like manner Leibnitz’s pre-established harmony is the 
clew to his doctrine of God, perhaps the least clearly expound- 
ed part of his system. The harmony of the infinite series of 
monads must certainly have a ground, if each monad is to be 
regarded as an independent, absolute ego. But it is not so to 
be regarded ; and hence, in our present exposition of it, we 
have stated the relation in this manner: The pure ego, in order 
to posit itself, must posit itself in an infinite number of ego- 
points, or monads. To ask now for a further ground of the 
pure ego, or of a harmony between the infinite series of ego- 
points, would be absurd and self-contradictory, since this ground 
is already posited in the pure absolute ego. Reason is self- 
sufficient, and cannot properly ask for any further ground 
of itself. But when each individual monad thinks the 
unity and harmony which unite all with it into one, it has 
the conception of a Divinity, of whom there can, therefore, 
be predicated no category of Being, —since all Being is the 
pure creation of the ego, — but merely categories of activity. 
The conception of God is, therefore, not properly that of the 
highest monad, although Leibnitz sometimes, for the sake of 
analogy, expresses it thus, but rather the conception of the 
totality of activity of all monads. It is the conception of the 
harmony, regularity, and wise arrangement of the monad 
universe, the conception of the totality of that universe of 
which each individual monad apprehends itself only as one 
of an infinite series. To the conception of this totality all 
monads are to elevate themselves, and sensuously to represent 
it upon this earth is more particularly the duty of mankind. 
In so far every man is an artist, and the process of turning the 
world of Nature into a world of reason is the great art-work 
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upon which humanity is engaged. To accomplish this, now 
that the science of eternal truths or of knowledge has been 
discovered, it is above all things necessary to gather facts and 
make experiments, in order to arrive also at a knowledge of 
the truths contained in these facts. Hence the incessant 
efforts which marked Leibnitz’s life to establish academies, 
observatories, etc., and to collect empirical data on all possible 
subjects, in order by means of them to arrive at a knowledge 
of such truths. This is accomplished by arranging them in 
tables, and, in Leibnitz’s phrase, “ using them like logarithms.” 
They must be combined, on the principle announced in De 
Arte Combinatoria ; that is to say, they must be gathered 
into regular order, as we gather numbers into tens, hundreds, 
etc., and must thus, as it were, be harmonized in this regu- . 
larity. The great object of mankind’s art-work is, indeed, 
this elevation of all facts, data, objects, etc., into regular har- 
mony, so that all of them shail ultimately combine in one uni- 
ty. This clear, harmonic agreement and regularity are what 
fills us with wsthetical joy; and hence, in proportion as our 
knowledge of this harmony advances, our delight increases. 
Thus the true, the good, and the beautiful are one and the 
same ; and to know is to be happy and to be good ; and to be 
happy is to know and to be good; and to be good is to know 
and to be happy. Knowledge, goodness, and happiness can 
be equally traced back to order and regularity ; and nothing 
proves more clearly that the mind of man is created in the 
image of God than this order and proportion of all things. 
A. E. Krogcer. 
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Art. I].—Twe Mentat Facutties or Brurtes. 


THE vigorous efforts now making in some of our principal 
cities to prevent unnecessary cruelty to animals doubtless 
proceed from a strong benevolent impulse, the basis of which 
is not very clearly defined in the minds of those who experi- 
ence it. These special friends and protectors of the brute 
creation ask no warrant for their proceedings beyond the in- 
stinctive sympathy of the mass of men with sufferings which 
they feel are closely allied to their own. But the ground on 
which they stand would be much firmer, and the dignity and 
value of their efforts likely to meet with a more speedy recog- 
nition, if it were fairly shown that “the brutes that perish ” 
are “ our poor relations,”’ not only by virtue of possessing mere 
animal sensibilities in common with mankind, but from being 
endowed with all the essential faculties of the human race. 
We therefore judge the present time not unfavorable for a brief 
consideration of these two leading questions, often, though 
seldom satisfactorily, discussed: ‘ Are animals endowed with 
all the mental powers possessed by man?” and “ Do any ani- 
mals possess mental powers denied to the human race ?” 

Other men are so like us in external aspect, and their 
actions so closely resemble ours, that, even if we were not 
endowed with the gifts of speech and hearing, we should 
doubtless infer that they were possessed of minds like our own. 
Spoken language is only an aid, and not an essential means of 
intercommunication between members of the human family. 
It is but a second system of chiefly artificial signs, addressed 
to the sense of hearing, and supplementing the alphabet of 
Nature, which is for the most part dumb, and related only to 
the sense of sight. We understand the deaf and dumb man, 
and he us, though very often imperfectly. But, for that mat- 
ter, who thoroughly understands any one else? or who can 
communicate to another the exact phase and the perfect ful- 
ness of his thoughts and hopes and affections ? 

The principle that like effects are to be referred to like 
causes lies at the foundation of all our knowledge of the 
characters of other men. We judge Shakespeare and the 
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idiot by the same inflexible law. Believing in the essential 
unity of the human race, whatever faculties we find common 
to all the men whom we have ever known we consider funda- 
mental, and embrace such accounts as we can give of them in 
our attempted definitions, or rather descriptions, of the human 
mind. Just so must it be with our efforts to fathom the con- 
sciousness of the animal creation. It is only in so far as brutes 
are in reality “our poor relations,’ possessed of the same 
mental faculties with us, that we can have any adequate 
conception of their inner life. We interpret their actions as 
we do those of our fellow-men. We even find it convenient 
at times to characterize human traits by their qualities. One 
man is *“ as cross as a bear”; another “ as sly as a fox,” or 
“as cunning as a weasel.” Even “ He who spake as never 
man spake ” could find no more fitting words than these with 
which to address his twelve disciples: ‘“ Behold, I send you 
forth as sheep in the midst of wolves: be ye therefore wise 
as serpents and harmless as doves.” Literature is full of such 
similes, and we need not go beyond this fact for proof of at 
least a partial community of nature between the minds of men 
and brutes. Like qualities point to a like subject, and, whether 
this is material or immaterial, the principle remains the same. 

Altogether unphilosophical, then, are those theories which, 
while acknowledging a close resemblance between very many 
of the actions of men and of brutes, yet ascribe these similar 
acts to dissimilar causes. Descartes could not, or would not, 
see any essential difference between an animal and a watch ; 
because, forsooth, if animals had souls, would they not be 
immortal like men? and his human pride could not brook 
that degree of equality. We will not stop now to inquire 
whether immortality is a necessary attribute of mind, as Des- 
cartes seemed to think it. We only wish to protest against 
that false mode of philosophizing which hesitates to accept 
legitimate conclusions when they seem likely to lead to unwel- 
come inferences. Descartes, however, in spite of his philoso- 
phy, could not help sometimes speaking of the manifestations of 
brute intelligence in precisely the same language as other men, 
though protesting in the same breath that they were purely 
physical phenomena, dependent on the structure of the bodily 
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organs. Though himself no materialist, he committed the 
same error with the materialists, in ascribing to matter func- 
tions of which it is not capable. 

Sir Isaac Newton erred in a somewhat different direction. 
Although his language is rather obscure, he appears to have 
thought that animals had no minds of their own, like men, but 
that the Deity immediately caused or directed all their actions, 
without any intelligence on their part. This made God more 
immanently present in the brute creation than in the human 
race, and certainly would have justified the philosopher in 
sacredly protecting, if not worshipping, not only monkeys, after 
the manner of some of the ancients, but animals of every 
kind. 

There were not wanting other more superficial thinkers to 
echo the doctrine, much older, however, than Newton, and 
disclaimed by him when stated in this form, that “ God is the 
soul of brutes.” Addison, in the “ Spectator,” declares that 
* instinet cannot be accounted for by any properties in matter, 
and at the same time it works after so odd a manner that one 
cannot think it the faculty of an intellectual being,’ — and that, 
for his part, he looks “ upon it as upon the principle of gravi- 
tation in bodies, which is not to be explained by any known 
qualities inherent in the bodies themselves, nor from any laws 
of mechanism, but, according to the best notions of the great- 
est philosophers, is an immediate impression from the first 
Mover, and the divine knowledge acting in the creatures.” 
Even Pope took up the refrain, singing thus : — 


“ And reason raise o’er instinct as you can, 
In this ’t is God that acts, in that ’t is man.” 


One is at a loss to see what is gained by such a theory as 
this, since by it brutes are made less manlike only to become 
more godlike, and are thrown out of our own family only to be 
adopted into a nobler one. Perhaps, however, if we are well 
rid of them, that is all that is necessary. But, seriously, one 
cannot help wondering that such a mind as Newton’s did not 
perceive that this hypothesis lacked two most essential ele- 
ments, — necessity and consistency. The existence of created 
mind was just as adequate to the explanation of the phenomena 
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of animal as of human intelligence ; and there was no reason 
for supposing that the Creator had departed from His usual 
mode of acting mediately, and not immediately, upon organized 
matter. It is a true principle of philosophy as well as of the 
drama, that divine aid is not to be needlessly invoked in the 
solution of difficulties. But waiving for the moment these 
objections, what, upon this theory, shall we say of those cases 
in which animal instinct (and Newton seems to make. all 
actions of brutes instinctive) goes astray, as it were, and ap- 
parently fails of its end? When the ape of which Blumen- 
bach tells us picked out the painted pictures of beetles from 
a book of natural history, and ate them down as though they 
were the living animals, is it consistent with our conceptions 
of the Deity to suppose that this was His immediate act? And 


. when the sheep eats the poisonous laurel and dies, is it an in- 


finite or a finite intelligence that errs ? 

These theories of Descartes and Newton have not met with 
very general acceptance, especially that of the former, — which, 
by the way, can be traced back substantially to some of the 
ancient philosophers. The anonymous author of “ A Moral 
Essay upon the Soul of Man,” published in the year 1700, 
seems to hold to the two theories in conjunction, without being 
conscious of their incompatibility. While declaring that the 
Deity conducts animals “to those Ends for which he hath 
created them, by secret Springs which he hath plac’d in them, 
which are diversly determin’d, according to Accidents, to 
make a thousand sorts of different Movements, according to 
their different Business and Occasion,” and that it is not “ by 
any Sentiments of Duty that Dogs love and follow their Mas- 
ters, any otherwise than by Instinct, or by the necessary effect 
of the Mechanick Disposition of the Springs which serve to 
move them,” he repeatedly uses language which implies the 
direction and control of these brute mechanisms by the Creator. 
In one thing, however, he is perfectly consistent throughout, 
and that is in denying to brutes the least particle. of real sen- 
sation, or perception, or intelligence of any kind. He stoutly 
protests against giving them the least chance to prove their 
spiritual relationship to us, lest they should take advantage of 
it to claim some portion of our inheritance. According to his 
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philosophy, it is not safe to allow that the dog can wag his own 
tail as an evidence of satisfaction, when his master holds up 
before him a piece of meat: for satisfaction is an attribute of 
mind ; and if a dog may experience this emotion, where is there 
any necessary limit to his possible emotions? Neither can the 
dog really know that it is meat which his master is offering him, 
or that his master is offering him anything at all, or in fact 
that he has any master, or that there is any such thing as a 
man or a dog: for to know is to have a mind; and who shall 
fix the possible limits of mental development? No! All that 
happens is merely something like this, if we will accept the 
teachings of our philosopher. From the fatty portions of the 
meat which the master holds up before his dog certain subtile 
odors are wafted by currents of air or fall by the mere force of 
gravitation about the head of the canine mechanism. Such of . 
these oleaginous particles as come in contact with the anterior 
surface of the eye serve to lubricate it and give it an unusual 
degree of lustre. Other particles passing through the nostrils 
into the mouth so soften and relax the muscles which close the 
jaws that the mouth falls open. As Nature abhors a vacuum, 
the oily atoms pass on towards the empty stomach, on their 
way causing rapid vibrations in the vocal chords, which send 
forth a sudden bark. In consequence of their acquired velocity, 
and the vis a tergo received from other particles pressing upon 
them, they do not stop until they reach the roots of the tail, and 
here, their whole force being concentrated upon the main- 
spring of this intricate organism, the whole tail rapidly wags. 
When the master drops the meat into the animal’s mouth, all 
this atomic influence of course ceases, the mouth suddenly 
closes, and the former equilibrium is everywhere restored. 
When everything can be so easily and naturally explained on 
mechanical and physiological principles, why be so unphilosoph- 
ical as to go beyond these ? 

The following passage from this writer will show that we 
have not been indulging in caricature. He says: “ It is an in- 
disputable Maxim of Physick and good Sense, That we must 
never place in Nature an useless Principle, and without an 
Effect to which it is necessary. It would, for Example, be 
ridiculous to be willing to put a Soul endu’d with a true knowl- 
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edge, either into a Clock or a Windmill to make them go, since 
all their Movements may be made without any such Principle 
of Knowledge to direct or determine their Movements. And 
without doubt it is no less ridiculous, to put into Animals a 
Principle of Knowledge and true Sentiment like unto ours, 
and a true Light to.instruct them, if there be no need of such 
a Principle to make them do everything which they do: Now 
so it is, that there doth not anything appear in Beasts that is a 
necessary and inseparable Effect of such a Knowledge, of such 
a Sentiment, of such a Principle; since there is nothing that 
Beasts do, which may not be easily explain’d mechanically, as 
we say, or which requires that there should be a true and 
proper Principle of Knowledge in Them.” But, with all his 
vagaries, this anonymous writer is much to be praised for his 
persistent defence of the principle, that one real act of intelli- 
gence is as good as a million for proving the existence of a 
rational animal soul. 

We must not take leave of Newton’s theory without men- 
tioning, that, in our own time and country, no less distinguished 
a writer than the author of the Lowell lectures on “ Metaphys- 
ical and Ethical Science ” has looked upon it with considerable 
favor. After a lengthy consideration of the phenomena of 
instinct, (and he is inclined to allow to brutes no acts indicat- 
ing intelligence, excepting such as are instinctive,) he says, in 
a concluding note: “I hardly need observe how much the phe- 
nomena considered in this chapter tend to confirm the doctrine 
of immediate divine agency.’’ As he denies to man the pos- 
session of any instincts, properly so called, he is to be ranked 
among those who hold to a difference in kind as well as degree 
between the faculties of men and brutes. 

However, like most of those who hold to this view, he is far 
from being consistent in his language, and it is only by disre- 
garding minor discrepancies and looking at the whole scope of 
his argument that his true position can be learned. For in- 
stance, while he declares that almost all, and probably all, the 
intelligent actions of animals are purely instinctive, and that, 
“as we affirm confidently that mind is not material, so we may 
find sure reason to believe that it is radically different from in- 
stinct,” he yet does not hesitate to speak of “the brute mind,” 
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and of the “ mental constitution,” “ mental endowments,” and 
“mental nature” of brutes. At the very outset he proposes 
(to use his own words) “to examine the on/y case within the 
sphere of human observation where intellectual are not com- 
bined with moral qualities, and where, consequently, enjoyment 
for the time must be regarded as the sole end of existence,” 
adding, “I refer, of course, to the mental constitution of 
brutes.” Is not this a distinct, though it may be an uninten- 
tional, acknowledgment that brutes do possess both intellectual 
and sensitive faculties, neither of which can be predicated of 
anything but mind? And can that be legitimate philosophizing 
which entirely throws out of account one very striking class of 
phenomena, which cannot be readily referred to the workings 
of instinct? Yet our author says: “I say nothing of the feats 
which animals may be trained by man to accomplish, because 
these may all be traced to the blind and unconscious faculty of 
imitation or mimicry, and to the continued association of re- 
ward or punishment with certain actions.” Now there may 
be some fortuitous resemblance or coincidence of action with- 
out any conscious design, and this is sometimes called imita- 
tion ; but it is not the kind of imitation of which he is speaking, 
for it can in no sense be termed a faculty. He is evidently re- 
ferring to imitative acts in which we can observe the relation 
of cause and effect, that is to say, in which the primary action 
suggests and furnishes the motive for the secondary imitative 
act. Such imitation involves consciousness in the imitating 
animal, and to speak of the “ unconscious faculty of imitation ” 
is to join together ideas which the very laws of mind have put 
asunder. And just so it is with regard to “the continued as- 
sociation of reward or punishment with certain actions”: this 
clearly involves both consciousness and the association of ideas, 
and even much more than this, as we shall presently see. 

The theories which have been considered are the only ones 
of any importance which assume an entire contrariety of na- 
ture between animal and human souls. It would be interest- 
ing to examine the speculations of those philosophers who 
allow to brutes a limited degree of intelligence outside of or 
in connection with the operations of instinct; but this is not 
essential to our present purpose. The theory of French, that 
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the bodies of beasts are the abodes of spirits, both good and 
evil, deserves a passing mention, as a striking instance of those 
freaks of fancy to which scientific men even nowadays are 
sometimes subject. 

The general statements which we have made with regard to 
the similarity of the actions of men and brutes, and the infer- 
ences which are to be drawn from this similarity, need to be 
supported by a more complete induction of facts, before they 
can be made available for the solution of the questions pro- 
posed at the outset of our inquiry. The necessary complete- 
ness can be attained only by going through with the funda- 
mental faculties of the human mind in some systematic order, 
and determining with regard to each whether its equivalent is 
to be found in the brute mind. Brougham attempted this 
method in his “ Dialogues on Instinct” ; but in consequence 
of the imperfection of his philosophy, his reasoning is often far 
from being satisfactory. It is true, there is not even now ab- 
solute uniformity of opinion as to which are the fundamental 
faculties of the human mind,—a fact which may, of course, 
introduce some uncertainty into our results, but only such a 
degree of it as attaches to all human speculations. The funda- 
mental faculties alone have been spoken of as being the objects 
of our present consideration ; because, if these are identical in 
men and brutes, any differences which may exist in the power 
of combining simple mental acts will only go to prove a differ- 
ence of development, and not of nature. 

There is no action of the human mind which is not an act 
either of knowledge, feeling, or will. There is but a single 
faculty of willing, while our acts of knowledge and feeling are 
the product of several special and distinct faculties. In many 
of our complex mental operations, and even in some of those 
which appear to be the simplest, all the faculties of knowledge, 
the power of the will, and some one or more of the feelings, are 
brought into action. In the following instance of brute intelli- 
gence we shall find, upon careful consideration, that the case 
is precisely the same. The story will be given substantially in 
the words of the journal from which it is taken. 

In the Garden of Plants, in London, the keepers were re- 
cently engaged in destroying a great number of rats, when one 
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of them escaped and ran to the spot allotted to the elephant. 
Seeing no other refuge, in the twinkling of an eye the rat 
snugly ensconced himself in the trunk of the elephant, very 
much to the elephant’s dissatisfaction. He stamped his foot 
and twisted his trunk around like the sail of a windmill, and 
then stood suddenly still, apparently reflecting on what it was 
best to do. Presently he ran to the water-trough where he was 
accustomed to drink, plunged in his trunk aad filled it, and 
then raising it dashed out the rat in a torrent like that which 
issues from the hose of a fire-engine. When the rat struck the 
ground, the elephant seized him and made him undergo the 
immersion and projection four times. The fourth time the rat 
fell dead. The elephant, with a quiet, but majestic air, crushed 
it under his foot, and then went round to the spectators to 
make his usual collection of dainties. 

In considering the mental operations involved in, and indi- 
cated by, the actions of the elephant in this contest, we will 
begin with the knowing or cognitive faculties. In the first 
place, he could not have become aware of the presence of the 
rat in his proboscis, except through an act of perception, — 
that faculty which gives to the mind its knowledge of external 
things. But perception involves self-consciousness: for the 
mind cannot become aware of the existence of something 
besides itself, without perceiving a difference between that 
something and itself; and the perception of differences presup- 
poses a knowledge of the things which differ. -Thus the ele- 
phant must have been conscious of his own existence at the 
same time that he was conscious of the present relation of 
some external object to his senses. He must have had, for 
aught we can see, as clear an idea of the me and the not-me as 
belongs to most men. This is not asserting that the elephant 
is a philosopher, but only that he possesses the essential 
groundwork of intelligence. 

But the mental operation already described involves the 
exercise of other faculties than those of perception and self- 
consciousness. In distinguishing itself, the percipient subject, 
from the perceived object, the mind compares the two, and 
affirms that they are not the same. We have here comparison 
and judgment, the prime elements of all reasoning. However 
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complicated any train of thought, it is capable of being re- 
solved into a succession of simple acts of comparison and 
judgment. It is this fact which leads so many to deny to 
brutes the possession of these two allied faculties. The course 
of reasoning adopted is something like the following. One 
of the faculties of the human mind is the faculty of relations, 
or the power of comparing and judging. To the exercise of 
this power are to be ascribed all the grandest achievements of 
the human intellect, such as the discovery of the law of grav- 
itation, and the evolution of the fundamental principles of 
ethical and metaphysical science. No animal has ever accom- 
plished such results, and therefore the brute creation does not 
possess this faculty. 

In the first place, this argument is faulty in assuming that 
we are to test the existence of any faculty by specific instead 
of generic results. Since all reasoning, even the most abstruse, 
is made up of simple acts of comparison and judgment, the 
last link in the chain of thought which yields to us a most pro- 
found generalization does not differ, as a mental act, from the 
simplest thought of the most ignorant man. There is no single 
step in any, even the most complex, deductive or inductive 
process, which involves any power different in kind from that 
by which the most stupid savage of the wilds of Africa guides 
the practical actions of his daily life. All the discoveries of 
Newton and La Place, all the demonstrations of Euclid, all the 
splendid results of modern science, have for their component 
elements propositions as simple as the school-boy’s * two and 
two make four.” Not results, then, but processes, are the test 
of identity with regard to faculties of the mind. To deny this 
would lead us into extreme absurdities. 

But it is said that the possession of the faculty implies the 
possibility of the highest attainments in the direction of that 
faculty, and that, if a pig can reason, there is nothing to hinder 
his becoming a Newton. But what if there should be some- 
thing to hinder, nevertheless, which our poor reason cannot 
discover ? If our own intellects were infinite, if we did not at 
every step strike our bewildered heads against the prison-bars 
which limit the possibilities of human thought, we might have 
some reason for believing in the infinite possibilities of brutes. 
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As it is, we should do better to accept the simple fact, that the 
reason of brutes is actually much more limited in the range of 
its operation than our own, than utterly to deny them reason 
through fear of making them our equals. 

To cite a specific instance of this fallacy against which we 
have been contending, take the case of Coleridge, who would 
not allow that a brute animal could have the conception “ black 
is not white,” because this would constitute him a reasoning 
being, capable, as he thought, of all human intellectual possi- 
bilities. It is not easy to conceive how this philosopher would 
have explained the apparent perception by animals of the dis- 
tinction between day and night, to say nothing of other less 
general distinctions pertaining to color. When the cock, at 
the rising of the moon in the middle of the night, crows as 
lustily as at daybreak, what have these two seasons in common 
which could produce the awakening, except the transition from 
darkness to light? Vision, in fact, is impossible without some 
discrimination of colors, or at least of light and shade ; so that 
either the higher animals know black from white, or else their 
eyes were given them in mere mockery, and they are by some 
mysterious contrivance made to act precisely as they would do, 
if they were not blind. If, however, Coleridge only means to 
say that animals cannot reflect upon the abstract notions of 
blackness and whiteness, and determine that they do not 
agree, he not oniy affirms that of which he has no evidence, 
but which, if it were true, would be nothing to the purpose : 
for, as we have already shown, it is not necessary, in 
order to prove the existence of the reasoning faculty in any 
given case, to demonstrate the presence of all the effects 
which have been seen in other cases. Abstraction is not 
an independent faculty of the mind, but only the reason- 
ing power applied to certain ideas to the exclusion of others, 
and brutes might be without it and yet be reasoning beings. 
But, in point of fact, it is easy to show that brutes have this 
power. Just as it is only by a process of abstraction and gen- 
eralization that we are able to classify the manifold objects of 
Nature, without which classification we should be bewildered 
because of their multiplicity and diversity, so we must con- 
ceive it to be with the animal kingdom. One object which we 
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see for the first time we know to be a man, another a rock, and 
another a tree, because we have previously learned from expe- 
rience what are the characteristics of these objects, which is 
the same thing as saying that we have formed abstract ideas 
corresponding to the words man, rock, tree. There would 
seem to be no question but that, by virtue of these same powers 
of abstraction and generalization, the dog knows that a man 
whom he meets for the first time is a man, and not a dog or a 
fox. One of the English Quarterly Reviews tells the story of 
a dog which, having been taught to beg for food by sitting up- 
right, was in the habit of assuming that posture whenever he 
wanted a favor of any kind, for instance, the opening of a 
door. This animal evidently must have conceived the notion 
that there was some relation between the longing for food 
and other desires; and the conception of a class of desires is a 
pure generalization. — But it is time we were examining still 
further the story of the elephant and the rat, in search of other 
fundamental faculties. 

The action of the elephant in going to the trough for water 
indicates, in the first place, the presence of memory and 
imagination. It is of no consequence to our present inquiry 
whether the former faculty should be divided into two, mem- 
ory proper and reminiscence, or whether there is nothing 
which can properly be called memory apart from reminis- 
cence : if the observed phenomeng are identical in kind in man 
and brute, the question of simplicity need not be raised. Now 
the elephant would not have gone to the trough as he did, had 
he not remembered that water was kept there; and when by 
an act of memory the idea of water had been recalled to his 
consciousness, the faculty of imagination, or the representative 
faculty, must have come into exercise in order to keep this 
idea before the mind and enable it to determine the subsequent 
actions of the animal. 

One of the two great schools of philosophy at the present 
day would excuse us from searching for any manifestations of 
what is sometimes called the regulative faculty, by which is 
meant the power of the mind to evolve from itself, without the 
aid of reasoning, certain fundamental truths and laws, called 
first principles, or intuitive truths ; but our sympathies being 
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with that school which acknowledges the existence of such 
truths, we cannot excuse ourselves from reckoning the intuitive 
faculty among those which are fundamental. In order, how- 
ever, to meet the requirements of the intuitional philosophy, it 
is not necessary to show that brutes equal us in the extent of 
their intuitive knowledge, but only that they have some knowl- 
edge of this kind, indicating the possession of the correspond- 
ing faculty. To demand anything more than this would be to 
repeat the fallacy already exposed, of looking for coextensive 
results instead of identical powers. The case we are exam- 
ining furnishes us with several phenomena which, if the ele- 
phant were a man, would be considered conclusive evidence of 
the possession of intuitive knowledge. The idea of the neces- 
sary relation of cause and effect is accepted by philosophers of 
the intuitional school as a first principle or self-evident truth. 
Of course the great majority of men never state this principle 
to themselves in any set form of words; but every man, how- 
ever ignorant, acts upon it every hour of his life. When the 
elephant perceived a certain unusual sensation in his proboscis, 
he evidently atiributed it at once to the presence of some for- 
eign object, the removal of which would relieve him from the 
unpleasant sensation. The effect was promptly assigned to a 
cause, and means were deliberately adopted to secure its re- 
moval. What clearer evidence could a man give of a practical 
recognition of the relation of cause and effect? But first prin- 
ciples, according to some, are of two kinds, namely, necessary 
and contingent truths. We have been considering a specimen 
of the former: we have ready at hand one of the latter. A 
practical belief in the uniformity of the operations of Nature is 
the only principle on which we can account for the action of 
the elephant in adopting the means which he did for getting 
rid of the rat. What water has done water will do, was his 
simple intuitive logic,—the same logic which leads us to be- 
lieve that the sun will rise to-morrow, and that death will one 
day come to all. 

We have now completed the list of the fundamental cogni- 
tive faculties, and found none of them wanting in our repre- 
sentative animal. That we must also credit him with the 
possession of the faculty of will seems inevitable; for no hu- 
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man being ever gave clearer evidence of a deliberate purpose 
to free himself from unpleasant circumstances than did this 
elephant. To say that his acts were entirely involuntary and 
automatic is a use of terms that robs them of all meaning. 

Unlike the other faculties, the sensibilities are not found 
combined in action to any great extent. Their several phe- 
nomena are called forth by such different circumstances, and 
the characteristics of some of them are so completely contra- 
dictory to those of others, that the presence of one sensation 
or emotion often virtually necessitates the absence of almost 
every other. All that our narrative warrants us in affirming 
with regard to the feelings experienced by the elephant and the 
rat is this, —that the sentiments or internal feelings in active 
exercise were in the rat fear, and in the elephant resent- 
ment, accompanied in both cases by desire and hope,— and 
that the external sensations, so called, of hearing, sight, and 
feeling, were doubtless experienced by both. 

We now leave this case, and cite common experience, as well 
as other special cases, in order to determine the presence or 
absence in brutes of other feelings than those just mentioned. 
No one will deny that the remaining external senses, those of 
smel! and taste, are possessed by many animals. Even if we 
enlarge the list beyond the customary five, and allow special 
senses of heat and cold, wet and dry, hunger and thirst, weari- 
ness, nausea, shuddering, etc., there is not one among them 
all which any man of observation would deny to the higher 
classes of brutes, and some of them seem to be possessed by 
animals even of the very lowest rank. 

In searching for manifestations of the sentiments, or inter- 
nal feelings, we perhaps cannot do better than to follow the 
order adopted by Professor Haven in his classification of the 
faculties of the mind, taking up first what he calls the simple 
emotions, secondly the affections, and thirdly the desires. 

We hardly need to cite special instances in order to show 
that many animals manifest that general state of mind known 
as cheerfulness, and also its opposite. Brutes not having, ex- 
cept to a very limited extent, the use of a vocal language intel- 
ligible to man, and possessing but little power of facial expres- 
sion, the presence of this feeling, as of many others, often 
escapes the attention of a careless observer. 
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Closely connected with this feeling is sorrow for the loss of 
friends, which many animals manifest in a striking degree. 
Examples of this emotion in domestic animals will readily 
occur to every one. Forbes, in his “‘ Oriental Memoirs,” tells 
us that a friend of his having shot a female monkey and car- 
ried off the body, forty of the animals soon surrounded his 
tent, and, making a great noise, gave evidence of an inclination 
to attack him. On the presentation of his gun, all retired ex- 
cept one, who appeared to be the leader: he stood his ground, 
chattering furiously. As the man did not fire, the monkey at 
last came to the door of the tent and began a lamentable moan- 
ing, and by the most expressive gestures seemed to beg for the 
dead body. When it was given him, he took it sorrowfully in 
his arms and bore it away to his companions. 

Whether brutes sympathize with the happiness and sorrow 
of others might at first sight seem doubtful ; but facts like the 
following compel us to decide the question in the affirmative. 
The story is taken by Brougham from an apparently trustwor- 
thy French authority. ‘‘ A swallow had slipped its foot into 
the noose of a cord attached to a spout in the Collége des 
Quatre Nations at Paris, and by endeavoring to escape had 
drawn the knot tight. Its strength being exhausted in vain 
attempts to fly, it uttered piteous cries, which assembled a vast 
flock of other swallows. .... They seemed to crowd and 
consult together for a little while, and then one of them darted 
at the string and struck at it with his beak as he flew past ; 
and others following in quick succession did the same, striking 
at the same part, till, after continuing this combined operation 
for half an hour, they succeeded in severing the cord and free- 
ing their companion. They all continued flocking and hov- 
ering till night; only, instead of the tumult and agitation in 
which they had been at their first assembling, they were chat- 
tering as if without any anxiety at all, but conscious of having 
succeeded.” 

The emotion of satisfaction at success, and the opposite 
emotion of dejection at failure, as well as that self-satisfied 
feeling which we call pride or self-esteem, are often exhibited 
in the actions of domestic animals: it is not necessary to 
specify instances. 
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Although we should hesitate to affirm that there are many 
animals which have a sense of the ludicrous, yet it can hardly 
be denied to the ape and monkey tribes, or to parrots. 

Surprise, curiosity, and the enjoyment of the new, all of 
which may be considered modifications of one and the same 
feeling, are noticeable in all the higher animals. Dogs meet- 
ing for the first time especially exhibit this emotion. 

That birds apparently delight in the brilliant plumage of 
their mates is an indication that they are capable of enjoying 
beauty. The fact that brutes do not seem to manifest any 
appreciation of the sublime cannot be considered as due to 
any radical defect in their natures, so long as the philosophers 
make no fundamental distinction between the sublime and the 
beautiful. 

Closely connected with the enjoyment of the beautiful is the 
enjoyment of the good, which, with reference to our own ac- 
tions, we speak of as the approving voice of conscience. Phi- 
losophers have generally denied to brutes the manifestation of 
this emotion, and it must be acknowledged that those actions 
of domestic animals which often seem to involve a conscious- 
ness of merit or demerit may generally, perhaps always, be 
referred to the stimulus of hope and the love of approbation, or 
of fear and the dread of disapprobation. Both this and the 
preceding topic would demand a more extended treatment, 
were it not for the consideration that the enjoyment of the 
beautiful and the good presupposes a conception of their na- 
ture, and if these intuitive conceptions are wanting, (and as 
they are merely facts, and not faculties, their absence does not 
imply the lack of any fundamental power,) then of course the 
corresponding emotions must be wanting. In failing to pos- 
sess a knowledge and appreciation of the beautiful and the 
good, (supposing this to be the fact,) brutes lack somewhat of 
our mental furniture, but not, on that account, any elementary 
power. They may be free agents, even if they are not free 
moral agents, and in this simple distinction consists the chief 
glory of man. Add to the brutes no new facu/ty, but merely 
the idea of right and wrong, and you make them capable of 
virtue and vice. 

The benevolent affections of love of kindred, friends, bene- 
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factors, and home, as well as the malevolent feeling of resent- 
ment, and its modifications, envy, jealousy, and revenge, are 
manifested by different animals in widely different degrees, yet 
must all be ranked among the faculties common to men and 
brutes. 

Those desires which arise from the physical constitution of 
man are too evidently shared by other animals to need any- 
thing more than this passing mention. 

If happiness may be defined as satisfaction with one’s pres- 
ent condition, then the desire of happiness is the longing for 
some absent condition which, if present, would produce satis- 
faction. The efforts which brutes put forth to secure their 
own welfare, as well as other ends, often seem to be stimulated 
by this desire. 

The practically limited range of the discursive faculty in 
animals, already spoken of, may be considered as affording a 
sufficient reason why we see in them so few manifestations of 
a desire of knowledge. Within certain narrow limits, how- 
ever, all the higher animals give evidence of the possession of 
this desire, in the eagerness with which they seek for those 
objects which are related either to their daily wants or to some 
special demand of their natures. This knowledge is not to be 
compared for a moment with the knowledge which men may 
acquire ; nevertheless it comes through the same faculties. It 
is also to be noticed, that, while men often desire knowledge 
for its own sake, with brutes this seldom, if ever, seems to be 
the case. 

That many animals are fond of power, and have a desire for 
superiority, is acknowledged even by most of those who claim 
a wide distinction between the faculties of men and those of 
brutes. The same may be said of the desire of possession, the 
desire of society, the desire of esteem, and the feelings of hope 
and fear; it is therefore unnecessary to cite special instances 
of these. The last two have been already exemplified in the 
case of the rat and the elephant. 

We have now gone through with the commonly acknowledged 
faculties of the human mind; and if in the course of our in- 
quiry we have made no unreasonable assumptions, the reply to 
the first of the two questions propounded at the outset must be 
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evident, namely, that the difference between the faculties of 
men and brutes is one of degree only, and not of kind, and 
that all the faculties of the human mind have their parallels 
in the brute creation. This, of course, does not exclude great 
mental differences in different races of animals; in fact, the 
most limited observation shows that between the highest and 
the lowest animals there must be a far greater distance in point 
of intelligence than between the higher animals and man. 
Moreover, our examination has not proved that any one animal 
possesses all the faculties belonging to man, but only that 
brutes, taken as a whole, lack none of the elementary powers 
with which the human race is endowed. 

Our second question, “Do any animals possess mental 
powers denied to the human race?” must, from lack of 
space, be treated much more summarily. Instinct is supposed 
by some to be a faculty peculiar to brutes. Without rehearsing 
the many different and even contradictory definitions which 
have been given of the word, we will venture to say that all 
the essential truth contained in them may be summed up in 
this single statement, that instinctive actions are those which 
are not based either upon instruction or experience. It is to 
be noticed that the term instinct, as commonly used, includes 
the outward manifestation as well as the mental act, and even 
points more particularly to the former. But evidently the only 
question to be considered in the present connection is this: 
** What is the inward cause of the outward phenomenon ?”’ 
And here, as in our preceding inquiry, we must insist upon the 
application of the philosophical principle, that no new faculty 
is to be assumed, unless it shall be absolutely necessary in 
order to explain the facts. 

Those automatic physical acts which are produced by reflex 
nervous action, having a purely physical origin, may at once be 
left out of the account, although they are sometimes spoken of 
as instinctive. Those spasmodic motions of the body which 
are produced by sudden or unforeseen contact with objects 
which are sharp, or hot, or cold, are specimens of this class. 
The involuntary processes of respiration, circulation of the 
blood, ete., being carried on without any mental effort, are not, 
in the strict sense of the term, instinctive. The definition 
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which we have given ought, for purposes of mental science, to 
be so restricted as to cover only such acts as call into play 
some mental force. Leaving out of account, then, the two 
classes of acts just referred to, we may say, in the first place, 
that the physical element of instinctive acts must be imme- 
diately under the control of the will. Whatever the mental 
impulse may be, it can control the body only through the 
medium of the power of volition, acting upon the nerves of 
voluntary motion, unless we accept the exploded theory of 
Descartes or Newton. The beaver wills to build his dam, or 
he would not build it; he wills to fell with his teeth each par- 
ticular tree, and to perform every other individual act which 
goes to make up the building of the dam, or else no muscle 
would move towards the execution of the work. The acts of 
instinct, then, are not involuntary, as is frequently asserted, 
but have every appearance of being excited by the will. This, 
of course, also brings them within the domain of consciousness. 
This consciousness, however, does not necessarily extend be- 
yond the present act, so that the animal may be ignorant of the 
ultimate end to be subserved by his work. 

But there must be some impulse to move the will, and that 
an impulse acting with great uniformity, since regularity of 
operation is a striking feature of instinct. Our definition ex- 
cludes all motives derived from instruction and experience ; so 
that the intuitive faculty is the only one with which we are 
already acquainted which can possibly furnish the necessary 
stimulus, and this faculty seems adequate to the task. There 
is a striking similarity, if no closer connection, between instinct 
and genius ; for the latter, too, works from the fresh impulse 
of Nature, instead of following the beaten track of experience. 
Everybody believes that the true poet is born, not made, and 
that a sort of inspiration distinguishes greatness from medi- 
ocrity. Doubtless it would be a strange thing, if a man were 
born with a plan of the Parthenon or an image of the Rhodian 
Colossus in his brain; but are we quite sure that these 
triumphs of genius do not after all partake, in some sort, of 
inspiration? It may be suggested, then, that special forms of 
instinct are to animals what special forms of genius are to 
men, only that the former are more limited in their range 
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and mode of action. The genius of Michael Angelo was not 
limited to the production of one masterpiece; but the bee 
never departs from the one pattern shown to her by the great 
Architect. In its lower forms instinct differs little from what 
in men we call tact, except that the former is generally limited 
to some one kind of work, and that, too, specially related to the 
preservation of the animal or the perpetuation of the species. 

Although the bee is a perfect house-builder from the begin- 
ning and without instruction, while the human architect only 
by patient toil makes himself master of that sit] and knowl- 
edge which the experience of decades of centuries has gath- 
ered, yet this proves no superiority of intellect on the part of 
the brute, even in that direction in which he seems especially 
to excel. The animal knows only the rule, man the law. The 
animal is but a journeyman, working after a plan prepared by 
another ; man is a master-builder, second only to Him who 
guides the work of the brute. That man has only in these last 
centuries found out the wonderful mathematical laws which are 
embodied in the structure of the honeycomb, while the first bee 
that buzzed about the flowers of Eden built as skilfully as his 
descendants of the ten thousandth generation, is an indication, 
not of the superiority of the insect, but of his hopeless and irre- 
mediable degradation to the rank of a mere plodder, and of the 
infinite capacities of the teachable human soul. But in no 
other way than this could creatures of a day be so well con- 
stituted either for enjoyment or for the fulfilment of any other 
specific end. If the bee had been obliged to learn by experi- 
ence how to build her cell and elaborate honey and wax, her 
race would have become extinct with the first generation. 

The conclusion of the whole matter seems to us to be this: 
that the Creator has given to every animal, as a compensa- 
tion for its limited endowment in other respects, a certain 
kind and amount of innate potential knowledge, adapted to the 
purposes for which the animal was created, and that this 
knowledge rises into consciousness at such times and so often 
as is necessary for the execution of these purposes. We do 
not conceive that animals are moved like blind machines by 
this force of instinct, but that an impulse, conscious, though 
irresistible, arising from the depths of their own natures, urges 
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them on to the accomplishment of their destiny. When oth- 
er mental powers coexist with this, (and in most, if not all 
animals, this must be the case,) they blend with it, forming as 
perfect a harmony as exists in man between intuition and rea- 
son. Tact, insight, intuition, genius,—these are the terms by 
which we designate our human instincts ; and through these, 
no less than through our faculties of reason, we are connected 
with “ our poor relations.” 
GeorcE L. Cary. 





Arr. II].—Tue Tarirr or THe UNITED STATES: SHALL IT 
BE AUGMENTED OR DIMINISHED AT THE COMING SESSION OF 
ConGREss ? 


Durine the last quarter of a century the commerce of the 
British Isles has greatly expanded. Their shipping has grown 
to seven million two hundred thousand tons. Their exports 
and imports exceed two thousand millions of dollars. For 
the last decade their imports have exceeded their exports two 
hundred millions yearly, and during this time their wealth has 
increased and their specie accumulated in the vaults of the 
Bank of England, in apparent contempt of the old theory of 
the balance of trade. Some ascribe this excess to the low 
valuation of exports; but this reason seems insufficient. 
Others trace it to large remittances from India and the colo- 
nies by merchants and officers who expect to return to Eng- 
land with fortunes, or attribute it to freight-money, to inter- 
est on loans to foreign states, and to the profits on foreign 
shipments. Certainly seven million tons of ships and steam- 
ers, mostly in foreign trade, must earn a large amount; and 
several hundred millions of pounds invested in foreign loans, 
or in French, Indian, Russian, Spanish, and American rail- 
ways, must yield large returns. Fortunes, too, are often real- 
ized by Englishmen in Asia, Africa, and America. But how- 
ever this may be, the commerce of the empire has made great 
progress during the last twenty-five years. 

If you ask Englishmen how they account for this progress, 
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in nine cases out of ten they will ascribe it to free trade. 
This the British merchant is forward in recommending to all 
foreigners ; nor can there be any doubt that it has ministered 
to the prosperity of England. Before she adopted it, she had, 
under liberal institutions, made great advances in the arts of 
life, — opened mines of coal, tin, copper, lead, and iron, — 
engaged in the manufacture of flax, cotton, and wool, — and 
converted her clay and iron ore into earthenware and cutlery. 
She had nearly exhausted the capacity of her soil, — required 
more food to sustain her artisans, and more materials for her 
fabrics. As her manufactures and commerce grew, she rolled 
up capital, converted arable land into parks and pastures, and 
looked abroad for her wheat-fields and for markets for her 
goods. When she found that she could make goods cheaper 
than other nations, she sagaciously repealed her duties on food 
and materials, and reduced her duties on manufactures, but in 
few instances so low as to permit their introduction from foreign 
countries. France has to a certain extent followed her ex- 
ample, and extended her commerce. If we examine the com- 
mercial tables of each, we shall find that more than nine 
tenths of their imports consist of food and raw material, while 
at least four fifths of their exports are finished goods; and 
the chief manufactures they respectively import are the silks, 
gloves, fancy goods, and beet sugar of the one, and the iron, 
coarse cottons, and woollens of the other. 

This system, which enables England and France to realize 
large profits from their commerce, and gives value to their 
lands and house-lots at home, is their system of free trade. 
But the philosopher who investigates the growth of European 
commerce does not ascribe the progress of either nation to 
free trade alone. Commercial states differ in their laws and 
systems of trade. England has reduced her tariff on many 
things, France has gone less far in this direction, as likewise 
Belgium, until a few years since, while the United States in 
their tariff have given more protection than either. And Mr. 
Baxter, in a lecture before the Statistical Society, in London, 
’ a few months since, proved, that, while in imports and ex- 
ports, between 1842 and 1860, France had gained one hun- 
dred and sixty per cent, England two hundred and thirty-one, 
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and Belgium two hundred and seventy-two, the United States 
had gained three hundred and five per cent, in addition to their 
inland commerce, and thus stand at the head of progressive 
nations. 

“ Here,” observed Mr. Baxter, “ are four countries under 
the same conditions of civilization, and having access to the 
same mechanical powers and inventions, which far outstrip 
contemporary nations. It is a probable conclusion that the 
same great cause was the foundation of their success. What 
was that common cause? It could not be free trade ; for only 
one of the four countries had adopted a free-trade policy. 
But there was a common cause which each and all of those 
four countries had pre-eminently developed,— the power of 
steam, steam machinery, steam navigation, and steam rail- 
ways. 

* T say, then, that steam was the main cause of this prodigious 
progress of England, as well as of the other three countries. 
But I will go a step further. Steam machinery had existed 
for many years before 1830, and before the great expansion of 
commerce. Steam navigation had also existed for many years 
before 1830, and before the great expansion of commerce ; and 
steam navigation was unable to cope with the obstacle which 
before 1830 was so insuperable, namely, the slowness and ex- 
pense and limited capacity of land carriage. I come, then, to 
this further conclusion, that the railways which removed the 
gigantic obstacle, and gave to land carriage such extraordinary 
rapidity and cheapness, and such unlimited capacity, must have 
been the main agent, the active and immediate cause of this 
sudden commercial development. Each expansion of the rail- 
yay system has been immediately followed, as if by its shadow, 
by a great expansion of exports and imports. We ought to 
give railways their due credit and praise, as the chief of those 
mighty agents which within the last thirty years have changed 
the face of civilization.” 

The railway has doubtless been a lever more effective than 
free trade in removing burdens from commerce and develop- 
ing the resources of nations. 

Since 1815, our tariffs have given incidental protection to 
manufactures in varying degrees; but under them we have 
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more than kept pace with the adjacent colonies of Great 
Britain, which have been guided by the policy of England, 
though she has defrayed their military and naval charges, and 
expends upon them many millions yearly. And now, after a 
long and exhausting conflict, the eight million families within 
the limits of the United States surpass in their average incomes 
the families in the richest kingdoms of Europe, where wealth 
has accumulated for centuries. 

It is not our intention to disparage free trade. We would 
do it entire justice. As practised in the British Isles, it has 
undoubtedly benefited them; and the free trade on a great 
scale, which here extends from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, is of immense advan- 
tage to this country. Whatever lifts a burden from commerce, 
whether it be by the removal of a duty, the construction of a 
road, canal, or railway, or the establishment of a line of steam 
packets, is beneficial. All, too, will concede, that, if each 
skilled artisan is worth several thousand dollars to the country, 
and makes a market for the products of agriculture, it is quite 
as desirable to import the man as to import his fabrics. Most, 
likewise, will admit that it is desirable to bring the artisan as 
close as may be to the cornfield and the fisheries, in order to 
save the cost of transit,—and since the weight of taxes de- 
pends upon income, that a tax of ten dollars would be felt 
more in Italy than one of fifty dollars in America. One class 
may favor free trade, and another a protective tariff; but while 
men may well differ in their economical theories, is there no 
common ground on which the free-trader and the protectionist 
may meet to shape the policy of our country ? 

Ever since the adoption of our Constitution, it has been the 
practice of this country to draw most of its revenue from du- 
ties on imports. These duties have varied from time to time. 
During the embargo and the war of 1812, to meet the ex- 
penses of the war and the interest of the war debt, manufac. 
tures were stimulated by the high duties, and the inventive 
genius of our people introduced many mechanical improve. 
ments. The war debt was paid, the tariff reduced, the ener- 
gies of the people were again devoted to agriculture, inland 
navigation, and railways, and duties fell until they averaged in 
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1860 but fourteen per cent. These were nearly as low as the 
import duties of England, although they were differently distrib- 
uted. Both countries taxed spirits, wine, and sugar ; but while 
England placed heavy imposts on tobacco, tea, and coffee, and 
light duties on manufactures, the United States exempted tea 
and coffee from duty, taxed wine, salt, cigars, and fruits lightly, 
and placed heavier imposts on metals and manufactures. 

The United States subsequently, to meet the pressure of the 
civil war, and raise five hundred millions of revenue, placed 
heavy taxes on the products of every branch of industry, with 
corresponding duties on imports, extending them to tea and 
coffee, and carried up the average of the tariff from fourteen to 
forty-seven per cent. With the return of peace, the nation has 
succeeded, by the continuance of its onerous taxes for a few 
years, in reducing its debt nearly a fourth and its interest a 
third. It has also reduced its expenses for the current fiscal 
year to three hundred millions, with a prospect of cutting off 
sixty millions more in the coming year from bounties, interest, 
and payments for land. And now, having removed the im- 
posts levied on production, we shall find it in our power, not 
only to repeal the taxes which bear heavily on transportation, 
insurance, and incomes from professions, but may spare at least 
one fourth of the revenue from customs. Such is the abundance 
of our resources, that our revenue for the current year, after 
every reduction, is coming in at the rate of four hundred 
millions, and may well be expected to rise to four hundred and 
twenty millions in the ensuing year, while our annual expendi- 
ture is decreasing from three hundred and twenty to two hun- 
dred and forty millions. This promises a large surplus for the 
coming year, and must offer a broad margin for reductions. 

There is another view of the tariff question in which the 
free-trader and the protectionist may agree. The protection- 
ist asks, not direct, but incidental protection. He places him- 
self on the ground that the country requires a revenue to meet 
its expenses and the interest on its debt, and is content with 
that incidental protection which accrues from the levy of those 
duties that are most productive. He says that he asks for no 
prohibitory duties, and for none that are unnecessary. May 
not the free-trader go with him up to a certain point, and ac- 
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cept a revision of the tariff, although he may wish eventually 
to go farther, and to substitute direct for indirect taxation ? 
For both will probably agree that it will be injurious to com- 
merce to make sudden and radical changes. Let us glance 
for a moment at our sources of revenue. 

First, we have the internal taxes, nearly half of which come 
from our imposts on spirits and tobacco. Here is a revenue 
which, when reinforced by suitable duties on foreign cigars 
and spirits, will in a few years, as our debt diminishes, meet 
the whole interest on our debt. Few will condemn the con- 
tinuance of heavy imposts on articles so purely luxurious. 
Neither will there be any serious objection to an income tax of 
three per cent on coupons and dividends, which might yield 
fifteen millions, and yet fall lightly on accumulated wealth, — 
nor to light taxes on stamps, licenses, and bank circulation, — 
nor to a fifth of one per cent on the sales of goods and manu- 
factures, which might yield twenty millions. We may thus, 
after the repeal of all onerous and annoying taxes, raise an 
internal revenue of one hundred and thirty millions annually. 

Then we have the incidental revenue, which for the last 
eighteen months has yielded four millions a month, nearly half 
of which has been realized from sales of gold. This part of 
our revenue, of course, is not permanent, and will cease in that 
happy hour which shall carry us back to specie payments ; but 
we may reasonably expect from incidental sources, from the 
sale of surplus ships and military stores, from penalties, ar- 
rears, and land-sales, at least twenty millions annually. Take, 
for instance, this last item, the sale of lands. While we shall 
realize little from ordinary sales, the nation holds in reserve, 
at two dollars and a half per acre, at least fifty millions of 
acres, within the average distance of eight miles from a rail- 
way, on more than five thousand miles of railways to which 
land-grants have been made. This land will be in quick de- 
mand as soon as stations and tracks are completed. Such 
land on the Illinois Central was readily sold at two prices, 
and the land secured by that company is now selling for 
ten to twenty dollars per acre. This for ten years to come 
may yield ten to fifteen millions annually. We may look, 
then, with confidence to incidentals for twenty millions of 


revenue. 
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If we require, as it is safe to assume, but two hundred and 
eighty millions of dollars for expenses, interest, and sinking 
fund, and can easily draw one hundred and fifty millions from in- 
ternal and incidental revenue, it follows that we want but one 
hundred and thirty millions from customs. For the last three 
years our imports at gold values have been as follows : — 


For 1866. . . . «~~ « $482,000,000 
ee 20.5% Ageing ‘rf, 392,000,000 
Mi fon oa 


For a year after the war, and while heavy imposts fell on 
production, our importations were large ; but for the period of 
two years since 1866 there has been a gradual decline of eighty 
millions. With the recovery of the cotton crop and the revival 
of trade during the last spring, consumption began to revive, 
and is now increasing. The increase is chiefly in sugar, tea, 
coffee, and molasses, which are now yielding a revenue of more 
than sixty millions, or more than we drew from all our cus- 
toms prior to the war. Before the war the Southern slave 
contributed little to the revenue from customs, but now, with 
fair wages, he can buy groceries, and our duties on groceries, 
if we except tea, are lighter than those of England, and bear 
fairly on all classes, — the rich consuming more freely than the 
poor. Few would wish to interfere with these duties, which 
yield a steady and reliable revenue, exceeding the estimates of 
the commissioners in 1865. 

Our consumption of foreign sugar, in addition to a hundred 
and fifty million pounds of domestic cane and maple sugar, has 
risen to one thousand and fifty million pounds. The consump- 
tion of molasses exceeds sixty-three millions of gallons; that 
of coffee reaches two hundred and forty-five million pounds, 
and of tea thirty-four millions. Of these articles, tea alone calls 
for some modification of duty. For some years before the war 
the consumption was larger than it now is, and averaged one 
and one fifth pounds to each inhabitant. At this rate we should 
now have a consumption of forty-seven millions of pounds. The 
duty of twenty-five cents on some varieties exceeds one hun- 
dred per cent, and this not only checks importation, but leads 
to illicit trade. It doubtless would be wise to lower the duty 
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ten cents on the pound ; for this, being in gold, would relieve 
the consumers to the extent of twenty cents a pound, if we 
allow for the percentage of the wholesale and retail dealer, 
and so promote the consumption both of tea and sugar as 
eventually to result in a gain to the state as well as to trade. 

While we have drawn more than sixty millions from gro- 
ceries, we have derived at least one hundred and four millions 
from other importations. And our first inquiry will be, can 
any of the duties on these imports be reduced or removed with 
benefit to the revenue? We will begin with tobacco. 

The tobacco we import differs from our own in flavor, and is 
used chiefly for making cigars. While the native leaf is ex- 
empt from tax, the foreign bears a duty of fifty cents a pound, 
or more than one hundred per cent; and this checks the manu- 
facture of cigars, in which the Connecticut leaf is used for the 
wrapper, and the Spanish for filling. A reduction of duty on 
the latter to twenty cents a pound would aid the revenue both 
directly and indirectly, since the cigars thus made pay an im- 
post of three dollars per thousand. 

The duty on foreign cigars, ad valorem and specific, has 
averaged nearly four dollars a pound, or more than sixty dol- 
lars per thousand, while our home-made cigars are taxed less 
than one twentieth of that amount. This high duty has raised 
the retail price from four cents at Havana to twenty cents in 
New York, and might be reduced with great benefit to the rev- 
enue: for whereas, in 1859, under a low duty, the importation 
of cigars amounted to eight hundred and twenty-nine millions, 
it has now fallen to twenty millions, —a decrease of more than 
ninety-seven per cent. Though a partial reduction has already 
been made, it has not been sufficient to revive the importation ; 
but there is little reason to doubt that a duty of one dollar 
a pound would so stimulate imports as greatly to increase the 
revenue. If we allow for the growth of the country during 
the last nine years, the cigars imported should now be eleven 
hundred millions; but if, by a duty of one dollar a pound, 
we could revive even the importation of 1859, the revenue 
would rise from a million to more than ten millions, and the 
increase of revenue on tobacco and cigars together would prob- 
ably attain to twelve millions of dollars. 
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During the past year, the consumption has been largely sup- 
plied by the illicit trade. The sailor finds it easy to make 
fifty dollars by taking a few boxes ashore under his pea-jacket. 
The obliging officer of customs is propitiated by a broken pack- 
age as he opens the trunk, and allows five hundred or a thou- 
sand to pass free as sea-stores or private baggage; and the 
government thus loses no small sum, on the arrival of each 
packet from Cuba. The remedy is obvious and simple. The 
duty cannot be collected. Let it be put at fifteen dollars a 
thousand, or one dollar a pound, and a death-blow will be 
given to smuggling. Let not one pound of tobacco or cigars 
escape as sea-stores. If an attempt be made to introduce the 
article as baggage, let the baggage be confiscated, as it is 
in England. Under the charges proposed, the Spanish cigar 
might be again bought in American cities for six dollars a 
hundred. 

At the present moment, little or no pure brandy or gin can 
reach the people of this country. The average cost of these 
liquors does not exceed a dollar a gallon, but they are excluded 
by duties which average three dollars in gold; and thus the cost 
is carried up to five or six dollars a gallon. Under this sys- 
tem, the importation, which in 1860 reached six and a half 
millions of gallons, and in the due course of things should now 
exceed eight millions, has fallen to one seventh of that quan- 
tity, or to one and a tenth million gallons, in 1868. Wine has 
declined from nine to about five millions of gallons in the 
same time, under high duties. Were the duty to fall to two 
dollars a gallon on the alcohol they contain, with a further 
charge of three dollars a dozen on all imported in glass, we 
might at once carry our revenue from these sources up to ten 
millions. At present little or no pure spirit can reach the 
invalid. It cannot be procured. A distinguished chemist in 
New York, who imports the essence of Cognac and other 
flavors, testified before the revenue commissioner that but one 
gallon in ninety-nine of the spirit sold under the names of 
Cognac and Hollands was genuine. Is not the question 
merely this: Shall the nation, or the illicit trader and coun- 
terfeiter, profit by the consumption of alcohol ? 

The importation of spices, since 1860, has receded from 
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thirteen to seven millions of pounds. These vary in cost from 
three cents to sixty cents a pound. Pepper has cost on the 
coast of Sumatra, or in Holland, less than three cents, while 
mace, nutmegs, and cinnamon are much more expensive. The 
average cost of all, however, has been but a trifle over six 
cents a pound. On these spices the duties range from fifteen 
to fifty cents a pound, and average more than three hundred 
per cent. Such duties no wise government will undertake to 
collect. We often hear of seizures of the oil or essence of 
cloves on the frontier. The keen smuggler compresses his 
spices into the smallest compass, and easily evades the officer. 
A reduction in these duties of at least two thirds would benefit 
both the revenue and the morals of the nation. 

Spices occupy little space; but there is another condiment, 
essential to man and animals, more bulky and more important, 
which suffers from oppressive duties, — that is, sa/t. The best 
salt is made by solar heat in the lagoons of Spain, Sicily, and 
the West Indies, or is found in mineral form near Liverpool, 
and sells at the ship’s side for a dollar or a dollar and a 
half per ton, equivalent to four or six cents a bushel; and, in 
countries where light duties are imposed, the consumption is 
in the ratio of fifty thousand tons to a million of people. Thus, 
in New Brunswick, where the duty is but three per cent, the 
annual importation approaches fifteen thousand tons, — New 
Brunswick having a population of three hundred thousand. 
The people are chiefly engaged in the shipment of timber, and 
the return ships often bring salt in place of ballast. The Prov- 
ince has the triple advantage of low prime cost, low freights, 
and low charges ; and were the United States to have the same 
advantage, with their forty millions of people, they might ab- 
sorb a proportionate amount, or two millions of tons. 

In 1860 we consumed in the United States, under a duty of 
fifteen per cent, eighteen hundred millions of pounds, or more 
than eight hundred thousand tons, of which four hundred 
and sixty thousand were imported. Were our consumption 
proportionate to our growth in population, we should import 
to-day at least six hundred thousand tons ; but our duties have 
been advanced to an average of four dollars and sixty cents 
per ton, that is, to at least three hundred per cent in place of 
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fifteen per cent ; and our importation has declined to two hun- 
dred thousand tons, while our manufacture remains compara- 
tively stationary. Is it the true policy of this country to 
maintain in peace war duties exceeding three hundred per 
cent on such an indispensable article? Would it not benefit 
the revenue to carry up the importation to eleven hundred 
thousand, or possibly to two millions, of tons, at a lower duty ? 
and would it not give a stimulus to other productions, and 
indirectly an increase of revenue, if we should abrogate the 
duty altogether ? 

If by our tariff we exclude a million tons, more or less, do 
we not deprive our ships, that carry breadstuffs to the British 
Isles, petroleum, fish, and timber to Spain, Italy, and the West 
Indies, of return cargoes? Do we not deprive our railways 
of at least half a million tons of freight, in the cars which 
return empty to the West, after bringing cereals or cattle to 
the sea-coast? Can our ships afford to lose two millions 
of dollars, and our railways as much more? During the past 
summer sugar and coffee have been sent at six dollars a ton 
to Chicago, to occupy vacant space in cars and propellers mov- 
ing westward. Might not that space be well filled by salt ? 

But it will be urged, What will become of the manufac- 
ture at Syracuse, Saginaw, and on the Kanawha? We answer, 
It has the protection of the freight from Europe and the West 
Indies to Western cities, equivalent to at least eight dollars 
a ton, or to a duty of several hundred per cent, which should 
be sufficient. If it is not, let us resume the duty we had before 
the insurrection ; and if this double protection will not suffice, 
then the manufacture, in which but three millions of capital 
were embarked before the war, must give way to more important 
interests. The quality of the imported salt is superior to that 
of the domestic, better preserving both fish and meat. It moves 
in the right direction to give return freight. It does not con- 
sume our forests or our coal in the vain attempt to produce by 
artificial heat what elsewhere Nature has in her bounty made 
gratuitous. On one side we must place, first, the interest of our 
people in the acquisition of a great and essential staple of a bet- 
ter quality at the lowest cost ; secondly, the freight which half a 
million tons at least would give to ships and railways, amount- 
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ing to not less than four millions of dollars; thirdly, the duty 
received by the state. On the other side we have only the 
interest of some two hundred thousand dollars on three mil- 
lions of capital, and the employment of a less number of men 
than would be engaged in the transportation of the imported 
article. Our salt-springs can easily supply the districts around 
them, and now give striking proof of their productiveness by 
exporting to Canada some sixteen thousand tons annually. 
Protected by the cost of transportation, and provided in part 
with fuel by the waste of the saw-mill, they would doubtless 
maintain their position, and keep in reserve some fuel near 
them to furnish the nation with salt in time of war; but the 
nation would gain, by the reduction of the duty to ten or 
twenty cents per ton, a sum sufficient to meet the interest on 
all the capital invested in salt-works. 

There is one great interest, the fisheries, —the school of our 
navy, in which twenty-eight thousand seamen were employed 
in 1862, — which peculiarly feels the pressure of this duty. At 
the instance of the West, the remission of duties, once allowed 
them as a bounty, has ceased. While France and Canada 
grant large bounties, the only allowance made to our fisher- 
men is a drawback on salt used on the ocean, which they might 
buy in the Provinces. They still pay a duty of three hundred 
per cent on salt used ashore, while their rivals in the Bay of 
Fundy and Straits of Canso or Newfoundland pay a duty of 
only three per cent on the salt which both consume so largely. 

Our fishermen, our mercantile marine, and our navy, as also 
the West, which finds with these a market it may lose, are in- 
terested in the removal of the duty on salt. 

To pass now to wool. In 1864 we sent out fleets of vessels 
to Africa, Australia, and the La Plata for wool, and imported 
eighty-eight millions of pounds, which was made into cloth. 
Our duties were then but three cents a pound on wool cost- 
ing less than twelve cents, and but six cents a pound on 
wool costing from twelve to twenty-four cents. Since the 
war, although the apparent necessity has ceased, the wool- 
growers and manufacturers have combined to raise the tax 
both on wool and woollens, and the duty on all but the very 
coarsest wool for carpets has been advanced to an average of 
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fourteen cents a pound. This duty is imposed on an article 
which cost on the average but seventeen cents when the ad- 
vance was made, and which declined to fourteen cents during 
the last autumn. 

Why should we pay a hundred per cent on wool, if we wish 
to compete in manufactures with other nations? If on the 
plains of La Plata or on the savannas of Africa the merino 
can be pastured through the year, and the fine mestiza wool 
sold for fourteen cents a pound, why should we tempt our 
farmers to leave dairies for sheep, and to set aside the cheese- 
press and the churn, when cheese commands seventeen cents 
and butter half a dollar a pound in our markets? If the Ohio 
or Vermont farmers cannot afford their wool for less than five 
times the price of that of the valley of the La Plata, let them 
not drive the rancheros into the dairy or beef-packing business, 
which gives such liberal returns. Do our Western farms, which 
government sells for a dollar and a quarter per acre, or gives 
outright to the actual settler, require protection, when France, 
England, and Belgium, with pastures worth four hundred dol- 
lars the acre, and with seventy millions of sheep in their pos- 
session, admit wool free of duty, and are farther advanced in 
the manufacture of cloth ? 

Two years since, we advanced our duties on wool and 
woollens. We did it upon the delusive theory, that fine wool 
ought to cost over thirty-two cents a pound, and pay a specific 
coupled with an ad valorem duty. Then we assumed that 
woollens should pay a duty of fifty cents a pound for every 
pound of wool, jute, or cotton they contained, in addition to a 
heavy ad valorem duty. Meanwhile our trade with La Plata, 
Southern Africa, and Australia is broken up. Our importation 
of wool falls from eighty-eight millions of pounds in 1864 to 
twenty-three millions in 1868,—a decline almost unprece- 
dented in the annals of commerce. Our ships are thrown 
out of employment: for the return freight of wool gave them 
two thirds of their profits, — and the foreigner cannot buy 
the outward cargo, unless we take his wool in payment. Our 
factories lose their supplies. The merchant loses the export 
of flour, furniture, fish, petroleum, coarse cottons, and wooden- 
ware to the Cape and La Plata; and the wool, diverted from 
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our factories, passes on to the factories of England, France, 
and Belgium, and is there converted into cloth. Nor is this 
the end of the evil. The cloth comes over to Halifax, St. 
John, and Montreal, seeks the frontier, and, with little respect 
for our duties of eighty or a hundred per cent, finds its way 
into our territory ; and tours of pleasure are made across the 
border to replenish wardrobes. 

The whole measure from beginning to end has been a 
mistake, and our woollen trade is depressed. England, France, 
and Belgium have long since abandoned the idea of a duty on 
wool, and have thus made their manufactures successful, while 
they are still among the largest sheep-producers of the world. 

But whatever may be done with the duties on woollens, there 
are few articles made from wool abroad which are not manu- 
factured here, and consequently do not compete with our 
own manufactures. Lastings, serge, and plush, however, 
which are not made here, are used extensively in the manu- 
facture of ladies’ and children’s boots and shoes; and the 
single city of Lynn pays more than two millions yearly for 
these materials, which are now subject to a duty of eighty-five 
per cent. The shoe-manufacture has in the last decade been 
raised from a trade to an art. The lapstone and the leather 
apron have been discarded. The steam-engine and the sewing- 
machine have superseded the hammer and the awl. Mechanism, 
in its various forms, prepares and fashions the slipper and the 
gaiter-boot, and relieves the artisan from the fatigue and mo- 
notony of a wearisome life. Should we hamper such a pro- 
gressive branch of industry with duties of eighty-five per cent 
on the material it is compelled to import ? 

Again, we might indirectly add to our revenue by reducing, 
if not removing, duties on drugs, dyestuffs, and raw material ; 
and if we wish to increase our revenue from customs, and to 
buy Brussels carpets for one and three eighths dollars a yard, 
as we did ten years since, instead of paying three dollars, as 
now, we must go back to the rates of duty that preceded the in- 
surrection. 

On cotton cloth there can be no occasion now for a heavy 
and almost prohibitory duty of five cents per square yard, 
when printing-cloth is produced in England for about that 
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price per yard. No intelligent cotton manufacturer in Massa- 
chusetts calls for such a duty. Thirty-five to forty per cent 
is the maximum demanded; and if we would draw a revenue 
from tliis branch of imports, which is declining, while the im- 
portation of groceries is on the increase, we must reduce the 
prohibitory duty. 

Who will object, if, for the purpose of creating revenue, we 
give vitality to trade by bringing down to thirty-five per cent 
all duties that exceed that rate, and making those duties 
specific ? Our limits will not suffice to discuss such a measure 
in detail; but it may surprise the reader to know that an analy- 
sis of our imports for the year ending last June, which were 
valued at three hundred and forty-nine millions of dollars in 
gold, shows that sugar, tea, coffee, molasses, spices, and seeds 
made up one third of them,—that manufactures and metals 
formed but another third,—and that miscellaneous articles, 
of which hides and specie were a fourth, constituted the re- 
maining third. 

If we except'a portion of the tax on tea, the duties on the 
first class are satisfactory, and ample to produce sixty-five mil- 
lions, or half the revenue now required from customs: in the 
past year they actually yielded sixty millions in gold. As re- 
spects the third class, or miscellaneous articles, we can easily 
draw at least twenty millions from wines, spirit, and tobacco, 
and five millions more from a few other articles of luxury, 
and let the rest go free. All, therefore, that we shall require 
from the second class, or tissues, metals, hardware, earthen 
and glass ware, amounting to one hundred and eighteen mil- 
lions of dollars, will be less than thirty-five per cent, or forty 
millions of dollars. 

Let us first particularize a few items in the three classes on 
which a reduction would benefit revenue. Among these are 
wheat and flour, oats and potatoes, lumber, fish, and coal, pig- 
iron and steel, tea and spices. 

If we levy a duty on the first two, we endanger the freights 
that we should realize on their transportation, with the commis- 
sions on their sales, and divert the chief part of them down the 
St. Lawrence to'the ships of England, instead of benefiting our 
own ships and cities. Great Britain requires a large part of 
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the surplus of American produce, and will not pay us an inter- 
mediate duty. All duties on these articles can result in little 
beside loss of profits. 

On oats and potatoes the duties are prohibitory. The oats 
which might best supply the northern villages of New England 
cross the ocean; while the potato, shut out from our seaports 
by a duty of one hundred per cent, or twenty-five cents in 
gold per bushel, is given in the Provinces to swine, to supply 
the place of the corn-fed pork formerly imported from the 
West. It is easy to show that both parties lose by the impost. 
Vegetables of quality superior to our own, and easily trans- 
ported, are lost to the former consumers, while they are ap- 
plied by the growers with less profit to the production of 
inferior lard and bacon. 

The duty on lumber is collected largely from the prairie 
farmer or the humbler classes, who cannot indulge in the 
comforts of a brick or stone mansion, and who must provide 
themselves with a home before they can buy dutiable articles. 

As respects fish, the present duty on mackerel and herrings 
may be reduced with advantage both to the revenue and to our 
poor, — especially to the latter, as the impost on these articles 
approaches closely to their prime cost. It is painful to think 
that the poorest classes suffer most from the present exclusion 
of these necessaries of life. 

Coal is another essential. All our seaports, except those at 
the mouths of the Hudson, Delaware, and Susquehanna, are 
remote from coal-mines, and very far from the deposits of 
bituminous coal. While the coal of Pennsylvania suffices for 
the grate and the furnace in dwellings, our Eastern sea- 
board requires the bituminous coal for its gas-works, iron 
furnaces, and ocean steamers,— also that iron ore be easily 
accessible. 

While there is no coal, and a very indifferent supply of iron 
ore, east of the Delaware, and even that quite distant from 
the seaboard, Nova Scotia, directly opposite the New England 
coast, is underlaid by bituminous coal. Beds of it from twenty 
‘to thirty feet thick are found within a mile of navigable waters ; 
and a vessel may sail for thirty miles along the Bay of Fundy, 
almost under the shadow of the Cobequid Mountains lined 
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with iron-stone. Most of the mines of Nova Scotia belong to 
citizens of the United States, who have furnished the capital 
to open them. Under the Treaty of Reciprocity, they sent 
their coal to New England and New York, where it was free 
from duty ; but with the repeal of the treaty a specific duty of 
a dollar and a quarter per ton, equal to the prime cost at the 
mine, fell upon the miner, repressing all his energies. Under 
the treaty the mines of Pennsylvania prospered, their coal 
being employed for domestic purposes, while the provincial 
coal found other uses. The Pennsylvania coal was used, and 
still is used, freely in the houses of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and Canada, on account of its peculiar properties; and 
there can be no reasonable doubt that a reduction of the duty 
on coal, and the free admission of iron ores, will benefit both 
trade and revenue. 

In the great conflict already begun in manufactures between 
New England and Old England, cheap iron is essential to the 
success of the former. It enters into the wheel, the shafting, 
the spindle, and the loom, the rail and the steamship, into tools 
and implements of every kind. While England raises from 
the mine more iron ore than the United States, the latter con- 
sumes more than the former of the articles into which it is 
wrought. 

We are rich in ores, but our great deposits are in Western 
Pennsylvania, Missouri, and Michigan, from two hundred to 
a thousand miles from the ocean, while the rich ores of Nova 
Scotia and Great Britain fringe their sea-coasts. Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, and Missouri must therefore be the great seats 
of the manufacture of our native iron, and do a vast business ; 
but the seaports of New England must draw a large part of 
their pig metal from the more accessible mines and furnaces 
of the British Empire, as return freight, like salt, in the ships 
which take out breadstuffs. 

Great Britain and her maritime colonies in America require 
annually a hundred million bushels of breadstuffs, and fifty per 
cent more in years like the last. We must expect to take 
some of their products in exchange ; and what more desirable 
than their salt, iron, and tin? The tin now exceeds in value 
the pig-iron, and furnishes a basis for a large manufacture. 
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We have no mines of tin, and its admission gives offence to 
noone. The pig-iron, at the duty which satisfies France, — 
namely, four dollars per ton,— would not go far into the in- 
terior ; but it would stimulate the manufactures of the sea- 
board, where it would come into healthful competition with 
American iron. 

Before the war, pig-iron was sold in Boston for twenty-four 
dollars per ton: it now commands forty-eight; and it is well 
understood that laborers at the furnaces of Pennsylvania have 
revelled in salaries that exceed the earnings of many of the 
clergy, lawyers, physicians, judges, and governors of New Eng- 
land and the West.* Is it the policy of the United States to 
exclude imports and keep down revenue by duties that bring 
such results ? 

Our vast interior furnishes an ample market for most of our 
American iron, and if we reduce our present duty from nine 
dollars, which is sixty per cent, to six dollars, or forty per 
cent, the reduction of three dollars cannot send the imported 
iron more than three hundred miles from the sea-coast. Within 
this distance it will meet our own in fair competition. It will 
swell revenue, and give an impulse to all other manufactures. 

By the Bessamer process, pig-iron is easily converted into 
steel, and steel rails have been supplied in England at the 
moderate price of three cents a pound, or sixty-six dollars 
per ton. On many of our trunk lines of railway — such as the 
Reading, Erie, and New York Central —these rails are indis- 
pensable ; as the iron rails, on sections where there is a con- 
fluence of traffic from many branches, give way in less than 
two years, while the steel rail will endure for twenty, and the 
steel rail must consequently be substituted to avoid frequent 
renewals and accidents. Our present duty on such rails is 
two and a quarter cents a pound, and Pennsylvania presses 
for an increase of all duties upon steel. The friends of cheap 
transportation and moderate prices should favor a reduction 
to thirty-five per cent on this important material. 

Our importations of fruit do not exceed two millions of dol- 
lars annually. The fruit trade is chiefly with the Mediter- 
ranean ports, and is important, as it has for many years fur- 


* The iron-puddlers at Pittsburg have been paid from six to nine dollars per day, 
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nished the chief return for our fish, oil, and alcohol shipped 
to the South of Europe and Turkey. Much, too, of the fruit— 
such as lemons, oranges, prunes, and figs—is rarely produced 
in this country, except in portions of Florida, where the trees 
are periodically destroyed by frosts. These fruits are con- 
ducive to health, go far into the interior, and furnish excel- 
lent return freights for steamers and railways. 

Now while we collect a duty of twenty-five per cent on or- 
anges, grapes, lemons, and pine-apples, we subject almonds, 
currants, dates, figs, nuts, plums, prunes, and raisins to average 
duties of five cents a pound, or more than one hundred per 
cent on their average cost. Why this distinction? and why 
should such duties be levied on articles so refreshing, so ac- 
ceptable to all classes of people? They do not compete with 
our manufactures, but aid our commerce. Surely they should 
be free, or, at all events, not subject to duties exceeding twenty 
cents a box on lemons and oranges, and one cent a pound on 
nuts and dried fruit. 

Then there are seeds, important staples of commerce, which 
we import from Europe and Asia, and on which the duties are 
not only excessive, but anomalous. Thus, we impose a duty of 
sixteen cents a bushel on linseed, and a dollar and sixty cents 
a bushel on canary seed, half a cent a pound on rape seed, fifty 
cents a pound on cardamom seeds, two cents on fennel, three 
on mustard and coriander, five on cumin, ten on anise star 
seed, twenty per cent on medicinal, and thirty per cent on gar- 
den seeds. Why should we continue such extravagant war 
duties, and make such nice distinctions? The lowest duty of 
all, that on linseed, is objectionable, as it raises the cost of 
paint, so essential to the preservation and beautifying of our 
houses. Should not these articles be free, or subject to merely 
nominal duties ? 

The white marble of Italy is rarely found in perfection in 
large blocks in this country, and in but few quarries of Italy 
or Greece, except those of Carrara. . If we desire a block of 
this marble for statuary or monumental purposes, we must not 
only pay a specific duty of a dollar per cubic foot, but also 
twenty-five per cent additional as ad valorem duty. These 
duties may have sufficed, during the late conflict, to drive our 
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sculptors to the war; but why should we compel them and the 
patrons of art, men of taste and fortune, to resort to Italy, 
whether they will or no, and import but eighty cubic feet of 
white marble, as we did in 1865, under imposts almost pro- 
hibitory ? 

While Great Britain allows all nations to build ships for her, 
and contribute to the growth of her commercial marine, and 
while her own subjects build more vessels than all other na- 
tions combined, we have lost or parted with a third of our ship- 
ping, and now by our legislation have carefully provided that 
our loss shall be permanent. 

First, we have provided that no ship built in any country ex- 
cept our own shall be registered or enrolled or have the privi- 
leges of our shipping in the United States. Secondly, we 
have provided also that no vessel built within our limits, and 
placed for safety under the flag of any other nation, shall ever 
return under our own flag. Thirdly, we have imposed such 
duties on iron, cables, sails, rigging, and other materials, and 
so debased our currency, that no provident shipbuilder dares 
construct vessels for sale. 

Is this prohibitory legislation wise or salutary? or should 
it not at once be modified or repealed? At the present mo- 
ment trade is sadly depressed in the British Provinces. Ships 
can be built there at extremely low prices; and we require 
vessels to carry our coal coastwise, and to transport to Europe 
our large crops of cereals. Nova Scotia, the chief of the 
maritime provinces, has just taken the position, that she has, 
without her own consent, against her interests, and in violation 
of her charter, been legislated into the Dominion, from which 
she recoils. As we have no wish to build up a powerful na- 
tion on our northern frontier, —a creation of Great Britain, 
half royal, half republican,— would it not be wise for us to 
modify our laws for a few years to come, and allow Nova Sco- 
tia and Prince Edward’s Island to build ships for us, admit them 
and the vessels that left our flag at a small duty, and concede 
that duty to our shipbuilders ? If we wish for new propellers 
and steamships, we must either remit seven dollars for each 
ton built, or remit the duties. By such a policy we could 
not only recover a large portion of our loss, but establish also 
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the most friendly relations with the maritime provinces, and 
thus benefit our commerce. And is it either just or wise for a 
nation that gave no convoy during the war, and was unable to 
protect its ships from cruisers, to ostracize either its subjects 
or its ships because they were put under a friendly flag? In 
all wars it has been common for nations whose shipping was ex- 
posed to resort toa friendly flag. It was for the interest of our 
nation that its shipping should be preserved, and it savors of 
cruelty to punish those who contributed to its safety. The un- 
armed merchantman could not fight, and could render better 
service to the country under a friendly flag than under our 
own. And have we not reason to fear that those men who 
have opposed the return of our ships, and have claimed to be 
ultra-patriotic, have made their patriotism a cloak for a spirit 
that would exclude rivalry and monopolize commerce ? 


We have glanced at some of the striking features of our 
tariff, and at some of its anomalous provisions. It has ap- 
peared that we can draw at least one hundred and twenty-five 
millions from our present duties on sugar, coffee, and molasses, 
and from reduced duties on metals and manufactures, spirit, 
wines, cigars, and tobacco (a few leading articles), — that we 
may easily extract five millions more from a few other staples, 
and thus can afford to place nearly a fourth of our importations, 
including wool, hides, drugs, dyestuffs, and other materials, 
and many trifling articles, on the free list. By confining our 
duties to a few articles, and extending our free list, we may 
revive foreign commerce, and reduce the cost of collection ; 
and by thus diminishing the cost of the civil service, we shall 
further reduce the amount of revenue required. We may thus 
at once, after reserving ample revenue, bring down our tariff 
nearly half-way to its level before the war, or from forty-seven 
to an average of thirty-three per cent, — and as our debt and 
interest diminish with the improvement of our revenue, year 
by year grant further relief. Already we have reduced our 
debt more than a fifth, our interest a third, and our expenses 
one half. We have made progress in our campaign, and are 
now fighting successfully the great battles of peace. With 
growing exports, and larger returns from cotton, at its present 
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price, than we realized before the war, with our interest reduced 
to one hundred and twenty-five millions, and our bounties paid, 
we may soon hope to bring down our expenses to one hundred 
millions, and to return to a gold and silver currency. The 
completion of the Pacific railway in June will be a great 
measure of free trade. The Republican party is pledged by its 
platform to reduce and simplify our taxes; and with honesty 
and intelligence at the helm, our debt will resolve itself into 
four or five per cent consols, the interest on it be paid by the 
imposts on spirit and tobacco, and our nation be free to de- 


vote itself to the development of the continent. 
E. H. Dersy. 





Art. IV. — Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Sir Richard 
Steele, Soldier, Dramatist, Essayist, and Patriot, with his 
Correspondence, and Notices of his Contemporaries, the Wits 
and Statesmen of Queen Anne’s Time. By Henry R. 
Montcomery. Edinburgh: William P. Nimmo. 1865. 


Ix one of those naive sketches by which Emile Souvestre 
gently sought to correct the melodramatic tendencies of his 
countrymen, he describes a young Parisian visiting the /pro- 
vincial estate to which he had fallen heir, and the disgust 
with which he contemplated the obsolete furniture, frugal ar- 
rangements, and grim family portraits of the domain. Hav- 
ing determined to sell the whole inheritance, and retired to the 
uninviting bedroom to sleep, he had a vivid dream, wherein 
the ancestral effigies so repulsive to his taste seemed endowed 
with life, and successively stood at his bedside. The first de- 
scribed the laborious life which enabled him at last to pur- 
chase land, and leave it to his son, whose industry resulted in 
the erection of a substantial dwelling. His successor entered 
the army and won a name for the family, which, thus provided 
with means and honor, was next represented by an educated 
citizen, whose heir, in turn, by his legal training and official 
rank, still further increased its prestige and wealth, which 
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became consolidated into civic position and a handsome in- 
come through the self-denying economy and wise conduct of 
the next heir, who was thereby enabled to leave the new 
inheritor resources adequate to an eminent social position 
and life of leisure, open to all the refined enjoyments and 
broad culture of the present age. The young heir awoke with 
a sentiment of gratitude and respect for the progenitors on 
whose “ counterfeit presentments ” he had looked so disdain- 
fully. He recognized his obligations to those who had gone 
before, and became, for the first time, conscious, in his own per- 
son, of the gradual process, the antecedent toils, sacrifices, and 
fidelity, through which he had attained his present advantages. 

There is an analogous lesson to be learned by the recipients 
of intellectual benefits. The average culture of one age is the 
bequest of a preceding ; the means and methods whereby taste 
is improved and knowledge acquired have been earned for us, 
often by long and patient work and noble self-denial; and 
among the benignities of the literature which is our peerless 
heritage, one of the most precious, because the least exclusive, 
is its social element, —the labor of love that softened pedan- 
try into pleasure, that, by sympathetic tact, transformed the 
scholastic into the companionable, and made cloistered phi- 
losophy as * familiar as household words.” 

The times of Steele are, perhaps, more familiar to us than 
any other period of English history, as regards their political 
and social traits. Macaulay, in his reviews of the chief writers 
of that age, has incidentally, but with much detail, described 
them; and in Thackeray’s novel of “ Esmond” we have many 
graphic and salient phases of the period. Between the robust 
and affluent development of the age of Bacon and Shakespeare, 
and the more refined and general culture of our own day, the 
reign of Anne seems to occupy a kind of table-land in the his- 
toric landscape, boasting no such degrees or qualities of lit- 
erary genius as the highest exemplars of either period, but, 
when thoughtfully contemplated, revealing the dawn of that 
average intelligence and the harbingers of those great reforms 
which distinguish modern Anglo-Saxon civilization. Especially 
is this apparent in the more enlightened appreciation and more 
humane expedients through which society has become culti- 
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vated, and criticism profound and elaborate. We recognize in 
the softened spirit of the public amusements and civil laws 
of the present day the advanced standard which the minor 
moralists of those days inaugurated, and refer the cosmopoli- 
tan and refined tone of Hazlitt and Arnold to the new relish 
for the amenities of literature and life originally excited by 
Steele and his contemporaries. 

While Montaigne is justly entitled to the credit of having 
originated the social element of modern literature, by adapt- 
ing his vernacular, when a dead language was the distinction 
of scholars and the monopoly of thinkers, to the expression of 
thoughts near to the average experience of human nature, to 
the diffusion of knowledge and the “ division of the records 
of the mind,’ — while an effort was made in the same di- 
rection by Lord Bacon, with, however, a certain stiffness and 
stateliness of diction, the reverse of colloquial,—and while 
Abram Cowley and Sir William Temple imparted a new ease 
and elegance to the same species of writing, and La Bruyére 
memorably adventured in characterization, which subsequently 
formed so desirable a phase therein,— yet the originator of 
the social element in English literature was Sir Richard, as 
he was known in political history, or, as we best identify him 
in literary retrospect, Dick Steele. Without discussing the 
question of his merits as a writer, compared with his contempo- 
raries, and especially Addison, it is enough to recognize the 
fact that the idea of a colloquial critic and censor first found 
adequate illustration in his pen,—that the fresh and free 
streams of knowledge, the wit and wisdom whose benign pur- 
veyors are his lineal descendants, first obtained currency and 
were made a circulating medium by his apt hand, warm heart, 
and frank utterance. Expanded, intensified, and diversified as 
the social element of literature has become, we can yet dis- 
tinctly trace it to this source,— transmitted from “ Tatler” 
to “Rambler,” from “ Citizen of the World” to “ Man of 
Feeling,’’- from “* Seer” to “ Friend,” from “ Table-Talk” to 
“ Sketch-Book,” and so on to ** Noctes Ambrosianzw,’’ — now 
imposing in Edinburgh or piquant in Saturday Review, overflow- 
ing with the pathos of rhetoric in Carlyle or its brillianey in 
Macaulay, naively quaint, tender, and true with humor in Elia, 
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profound in Coleridge, enjoyable in Hunt, cheery with sense in 
Sydney Smith, acutely esthetic in Hazlitt, practical in De Foe 
and Franklin, eloquently paradoxical in Ruskin, ingenuously 
winsome in Goldsmith, hearty in tone or kindled and shaded 
with sentiment in Wilson, graceful in Irving, or grandiose in 
Johnson. Each and all of these, as well as numerous other 
writers, are distinguished from their predecessors by this genial 
social element, which has worked so great a revolution in the 
relation of letters to humanity, making them interfuse and in- 
terpret each other. That Steele consciously traced his felici- 
tous literary enterprise to social inspiration is manifest from 
his remark about Swift’s conversation, which he describes as 
“very advantageous to one whose imagination was to be con- 
tinually employed upon obvious and common subjects, though 
at the same time obliged to treat them in a new and unbeaten 
method.” He was, indeed, far more of a companion than a 
scholar ; his writings are as desultory as they are incomplete ; 
with the exception of the comedies and some of the more elab- 
orate essays, he wrote hastily, often on the spur of the moment, 
and whenever the mood or necessity prompted; for he was 
often pressed for “‘ copey ” at the last moment, and not infre- 
quently the printer’s devil waited at club, tavern, or office-desk, 
while he finished a page. Yet few writers have been more in- 
dustrious. He wrote a poem called “ The Procession ”’ before 
he was of age, and in the intervals of his serial publications 
and dramatic pieces he issued the “ Lady’s Library,” * Poet- 
ical Miscellanies,” ete. And, besides his official routine and 
parliamentary duties, he was often busy upon some financial 
scheme, like the project of a patent fish-pool, whereby fish 
could be brought alive from all parts of the coast to London. 
Iie was an able and early advocate of Toleration, and his 
social talents were in constant requisition ; so that, with politi- 
cal, official, and literary work, few men of the day were more 
busy and efficient than Steele in his prime. The “ ardor of 
his politics’ contrasts with the good temper of his censorship, 
and his want of thrift with his disinterested public spirit. 
Conviviality and extravagance are the only blots on his fair 
fame ; there is not the slightest evidence to justify Macaulay’s 
surmise that he gambled, and his disparagement of Steele is 
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a rhetorical expedient into which he was led by his partial 
estimate of Addison. 

Steele was one of those men of whom it is said, that “ they 
are their own worst enemies.” Of sanguine temperament and 
ardent feelings, he possessed in large measure both the noble 
qualities and the weaknesses usually allied with them. All 
the inconsistencies that may coexist with a genuine love of 
right and truth, united to impulses of candor and generosity, 
mark his conduct; recklessness blended with benevolence, im- 
providence combined with occasional resolves of prudence and 
economy, and a social inclination too strong for the obligations 
of duty, alternately win and repel us; but the lovable quali- 
ties of the man soften our censure of his frequent want of 
self-control. At the commencement of his literary and offi- 
cial career, a thousand pounds which he borrowed of Ad- 
dison he promptly repaid; but from first to last he was 
embarrassed by debt, often at a loss to provide for imme- 
diate wants, and continually resorting to the temporary expe- 
dients of the spendthrift. He lived at a time when to drink 
deeply was the habit of society, and he is as frank in acknowl- 
edging his weakness in this respect as he is irresolute in its 
amendment. It is a surprise to those who follow his pecuniary 
troubles to the end to find that his debts were so small in 
comparison with those which at the present day bring extrava- 
gant authors to bankruptcy: he gave up his property to his 
creditors, and when their claims were satisfied there remained 
a very considerable sum for his children. He forfeited an in- 
heritance in his youth by his independent course, his West 
India property depreciated in value, and his wife’s patri- 
mony was so heavily mortgaged that the income derivable 
therefrom only sufficed to meet the expenses of his children’s 
education. He was, therefore, often wholly dependent upon the 
avails of his pen and his appointments, and both were preca- 
rious. Still it is apparent that a little method, a systematic 
expenditure, and occasional retrenchment would have kept 
him free from the perpetual vexation and anxiety incident to 
pecuniary straits. These sadly marred the dignity of his life, 
disturbed the tranquil exercise of his mind, and exposed him 
to the shafts of malevolence. Alive to his parental obligations, 
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he was at times keenly remorseful; he had not the patience 
to hoard, nor the self-denial to regulate his resources ; he gave 
away injudiciously, was often imposed upon, and never vigilant 
in regard to his own interest: yet he was too little of a courtier 
to sacrifice his honest convictions for gain, and while dodging 
a creditor would relieve a beggar and entertain friends, when a 
more prudent man would have grudged the outlay. Two anec- 
dotes illustrate the occasions of Steele’s conviviality. When in 
Edinburgh, as commissioner of the forfeited estates, he caused 
his servants to invite the poor in the neighborhood of his lodg- 
ings to an entertainment, at which he presided with graceful 
urbanity ; and of this feast of beggars, he declared that it not 
only gave him the pleasure of filling many empty stomachs, 
but yielded him excellent materials for a comedy. To this, his 
first literary sphere, he reverted, when his periodicals had, one 
after another, come to an end, and partly wrote two plays, one 
of which was entitled “* The School of Action,” and the other 
“The Gentleman.” A contemporary writer apologizes for 
Steele’s over-indulgence “ at the Trumpet ”’ by saying that “ he 
had to celebrate the memory of King William, and at the same 
time to drink his friend Addison up to conversation pitch.” 
Richard Steele was born in Dublin in 1671, and died at 
Carmarthen, Wales, in 1729. His father died when the son 
was eight years of age, and he appears to have derived the best 
of his early impressions from his mother, of whom his remi- 
niscences, though limited, are full of tender admiration. He 
married from love a fair and excellent girl, who lived but a 
short time, and to whom he alludes in his writings with fond 
praise. Of his second marriage we have a full account in his 
correspondence ; it originated in the most devoted affection and 
esteem, and contributed immeasurably to his happiness. Of 
the three children that blessed this union, Eugene, a youth of 
singular promise, died some years before the period of man- 
hood; a daughter, Mary, was also taken away within a year 
of his own demise; another daughter, Elizabeth, who seems 
to have inherited much of her mother’s worth and loveliness 
and her father’s magnetic attraction, and whose charms 
made her the object of pursuit by numerous lovers, among 
them Richard Savage, and one of whom it required all the 
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father’s epistolary skill to keep from continuing addresses 
which were not responded to, eventually married a gentle- 
man of distinction named Trevor. Steele was knighted by 
George I. in 1714. The last years of his life, after an in- 
effectual attempt to revive his failing health by a long so- 
journ at Bath, were passed in retirement in Wales, where 
his wife’s estate was situated. The record of his domestic, 
official, and literary life is complete ; but little is known of its 
secluded close, except that he found solace in the contempla- 
tion of Nature, in the exercise of benevolence, and in the fre- 
quent perusal of the Scriptures. An old contributor to the 
“ Tatler” dedicated a work to him in warm terms of gratitude 
and respect, long after his name and pen had ceased to exert 
immediate influence in the busy world; we have an earnest 
letter of recommendation which he wrote to Walpole in behalf 
of a worthy aspirant for office ; and there is a characteristic an- 
ecdote of his custom on summer evenings of sitting out on the 
green, near his residence, to watch the sports of the rustics, 
and giving an order to the best dancer for a dress. The same 
authority informs us that his life ebbed calmly away from the 
slow encroachments of paralysis, which weakened his mental 
as well as bodily vigor, but failed to cloud the serene spirit of 
old age or to change the cheerful sweetness of his temper. 

His first civil appointment, that of gazetteer, had made 
him familiar with the efficiency of periodical and cheap pub- 
lications as a means of reaching the “ business and bosoms ” 
of men through the press; his earliest literary enterprise, 
the little treatise called ‘“* The Christian Hero,” written dur- 
ing his brief military career, as the record of his earnest 
moral convictions and a pledge of his own reformation, had 
revealed a talent for popular ethical writing; and thus obser- 
vation and practice combined to inspire him with a just esti- 
mate of the use and beauty of this kind of literature. And the 
popular mind was at the same time prepared to accept and 
encourage it, because of the social charm which belonged to 
the favorite comedies of the day. Indeed, this class of dramat- 
ic writing first brought literature home to the average sym- 
pathies of society, by reproducing its characteristics and sat- 
irizing its follies. The classic drama in France appealed 
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chiefly to the educated class, but with Moliére the true 
and intimate relations of literature and society were made 
apparent; people came thus to feel that life and letters 
had a subtile and sympathetic bond ; the one interpreted the 
other ; to hear on the stage the language of the sa/on, the café, 
and the street was a pastime that opened a new intellectual 
pleasure to the multitude. It was the same with Goldoni in 
Italy ; the most illiterate Venetian could appreciate the truth 
of his pictures of manners and the significance of his dialogue, 
the subjects and phrases of which were borrowed from actual 
and familiar life. Thus in England the comedies of Wycherley, 
Congreve, Farquhar, Vanbrugh, and others, by making the 
drama a social instead of an historical amusement, prepared 
the way for the colloquial censorship of Steele. And in this 
sphere also his own success had been memorable. When he 
exchanged the barracks for the library, the mess-room for the 
literary club, he first tried his hand at comedy. “ The Fu- 
neral, or Grief 4 la Mode,” “ The Lying Lover,” ** The Constant 
Lovers,” and “* The Tender Husband,” were all popular plays, 
especially the last; and they were entirely free from the ob- 
scene innuendoes and immoral tone which degraded his pre- 
decessors. Indeed, the chief fault found with Steele’s come- 
dies was that their serious aim overlaid their vivacious style ; 
but there is often a naive grace in the dialogue, and a true 
feeling in the characters, which give them a certain attraction 
even now on the reading; and, besides the sprightly irony, 
they have the noble distinction of a purity which reformed the 
school of English comedy. 

Thus equipped, with fame as a dramatist, experience as a 
compiler of news, and practice as a literary moralist, Steele set 
himself heartily at work to “ expose the false arts of life, to 
pull off the disguises of cunning, vanity, and affectation, and 
to recommend simplicity of dress, manners, and behavior.” 
The title of his semi-weekly talk with the public had in itself a 
charm for readers to whom wit and taste might have appealed 
in vain: it implied gossip, and every fancy sketch whereby 
the author sought to illustrate the foibles of the day was con- 
fidently applied to some well-known individual. It was by 
virtue not so much of the finish as the freedom of his style 
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that Steele won the attention of the town. Though a fluency 
of expression often singularly felicitous and a ready invention 
were his acknowledged literary merits, it was not until the 
“‘ Spectator ”’ had succeeded the “ Tatler,” and Addison brought 
his classical discipline to the work, that all’ the charms of a 
refined style were added to those of quiet humor and colloquial 
geniality. But from the first the design and spirit of the en- 
terprise were wholly due to Steele, whose aim was, he tells us, 
to “rally all those singularities of life, through the different 
professions and characters in it, which obstructed anything 
truly good and great’: and the manner of thus exposing shams 
and advocating truth was not less his own; his plan being 
“to allure the reader with the varieties of his subject and in- 
sinuate the weight of reason with the agreeableness of art,’’ — 
a process which, from his day to our own, has been the ideal 
of the social essayist, whose success depends upon the near- 
ness with which he approaches this goal. 

It is interesting, in the restrospect, to consider how Steele’s 
life, character, and career specially fitted him for the work he 
undertook. It was one for which mere scholarly acquirements 
were inadequate ; it implied quick and broad sympathies, clear 
moral intuitions, and ample opportunities for observation and 
intercourse. In all these respects Steele was singularly fa- 
vored. His Irish blood and frank temper, if they exposed him 
to convivial indulgence, also put him into a relation with his 
fellow-creatures more cordial and candid than is apt to be 
the case with educated Englishmen. After a boyhood passed 
at the Charter-House School, where began his friendship with 
Addison, and a youthful training at Christ Church, Oxford, 
he relinquished his degree for a soldier’s life, and, from being 
the favorite of a student-circle, became the idol of the mess- 
room. As secretary to Lord Cutts, who commanded his regi- 
ment, he obtained social privileges ; but the idleness of a mili- 
tary life in time of peace made him a devotee of pleasure, 
until remorse drove him to portray the moral hero who could 
resist temptation and conform to the restraints of Christian 
manhood. This singular production indicates at once the 
moral courage of Steele, who could thus voluntarily brave the 
jeers of his boon companions, and also his natural proclivity to 
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literature, although, like Coleridge, in a moment of chagrin, 
he had rashly espoused the profession of arms. Having been 
forced into a duel, and written many “ copies of verse” in- 
spired by convivial and amatory impulse, he abandoned sol- 
diership and became a dramatic writer, and thence emerged 
into the arena of political life, dependent upon dynastic 
struggles and changes of ministries, — holding successively 
the office of gazetteer, commissioner of stamps, member of 
Parliament, patentee of Drury Lane Theatre, and commis- 
sioner of forfeited estates of the Jacobites. Of his political 
career the record abounds with the fierce controversies and 
abrupt vicissitudes incident to patronage and party, and form- 
ing a striking contrast to the amenities of his literary life, for 
which, by nature and taste, he was better adapted. We cannot 
but feel that his true welfare lay in the peaceful path of letters, 
and that the strife and chagrins, as well as wasted powers, 
inevitable in the experience of the politician, were a poor ex- 
change for the “ beholding of the countenance of truth in the 
calm air of delightful studies.” Arraigned for libel and sedi- 
tion, and expelled the House through the injustice of the 
opposition, “afraid of the Pretender,’ and devoted to the 
House of Hanover, consistently befriended by Walpole, and 
meanly treated by the Lord Chamberlain, Steele made a gal- 
lant defence of his course as a politician, and proved himself 
a patriot by denouncing the nefarious South Sea Scheme, 
and opposing the permanency of the House of Peers, which 
latter question involved him in an acrimonious dispute with 
Addison, after a life-long friendship. His letter to Lord Ox- 
ford is a rare example of magnanimity in a partisan. His ear- 
liest political impulse arose from his admiration of William, 
and this was confirmed by his distrust of the Stuarts. Honest 
and brave in his convictions, and the kindliest of men, he yet 
did not escape the usual consequences of a political united 
with a literary career; for the close of his life was darkened 
by the clouds of party malevolence, and chilled by the aliena- 
tions of time, envy, and injustice. His writings, depreciated 
by Tickell, from a mistaken idea that he thereby added to his 
friend Addison’s fame, were vulgarly attacked by Dennis, and 
brutally by Swift. Charged by Cibber with neglect of their 
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mutual interests as patentees of the theatre, he retired from 
the scene of public life, with the consolation of having acted 
a patriotic part, and yielded but occasionally to the vitupera- 
tive spirit of faction, but also with the feeling that his best 
trophies and most serene usefulness were achieved in the pur- 
suits of authorship. 

Doubtless society then needed, as never before, the social 
element of literature; the time was ripe for its introduction, 
and to this fact much of the success of Steele’s experiment is 
due. So far had mind shared the corruption of manners, that 
the grand old masterpieces of Elizabeth’s reign were neglected 
in favor of a meretricious drama, the wit of which rarely atoned 
for its indecency ; thousands were familiar with Dryden for one 
who knew Shakespeare. Educated men were pedantic, and 
made no impression upon the ignorance of the masses and the 
frivolity of society ; that vast middle class, neither blest with 
academic training nor abandoned to illiterate mediocrity, but 
disciplined in taste by the study of what is best in the past 
and most vital in the current writing of their own tongue, had 
not begun to exist. The prevalent moral tone had two ex- 
tremes,—the rigor of the Puritan, and the abandon of the 
pleasure-seeker ; brutal sports disgraced the lower, and unscru- 
pulous profligacy the higher ranks; piety was ridiculed, faith 
repudiated, and conversation either vapid or low. It was the 
age of periwigs and sedan-chairs, of French fashions, not on- 
ly in manners, but in letters, — the age when a court favorite 
could intrigue successfully for the downfall of a ministry, — 
the age of the avaricious Marlboroughs, of Bolingbroke and 
Harley, Mrs. Masham and Dr. Garth, of “Blenheim” and 
“The Beggar’s Opera,” of “ Lady Mary ” and Parnell’s “ Her- 
mit,”” when criticism was represented by the coarse invectives 
of Dennis, when Congreve was ashamed of his fame as an au- 
thor, preferring that of a gentleman, — an age of gambling and 
of grossness, whose highest poetry was found im the polished 
heroics of Pope, and most effective wit in the rough satire of 
Swift, and in which the pure benignity of Berkeley seemed an 
angelic exception to the social standard. Never were lay 
preachers more needed, a high criticism more indispensable, 
or a reform in taste and manners so essential to human wel- 


ogress. 
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How congenial the form of literature he adopted was to 
Steele is evident from his constant recourse to it. After the 
“Tatler” had flowered into the “ Spectator,” and when that 
favorite series of the British Essayists had long ceased, he 
issued successively “The Guardian,” “The Englishman,” 
“ Chit-Chat,” “ The Tea-Table,” and * Table, Town, and Club 
Talk.” To defend his rights as patentee, he started “ The 
Theatre,’ — to argue the peerage question, “‘ The Plebeian.” 
Indeed, with all the progress we have made in agreeable 
methods of serving up literary trifles, the plan of these early 
essays has never been excelled; published in octavo form 
twice a week, they were collected and republished in hand- 
some volumes, and from the ephemeral passed to the library 
shape. The dedications of the different volumes suggest how 
intimately they were associated with the leaders in society and 
politics. If we trace the entire process and progress of those 
first successful experiments, we find they sprang from a wide 
and genuine social inspiration. Steele was a government em- 
ployee and a dramatic director, a man of politics and of society, 
of clubs and court, and thus open to all the influences of his 
time. Hence the aptitude of his address and the ease of his 
communications. He brought his daily observations of life, 
his gleanings in society, his early studies, his critical estimates 
of authors and actors, and his reflections on the destiny and 
duty of his fellows, to bear on his essays,—now drawing a 
pathetic picture, and now entering a satirical protest, advocating 
ameliorations in manners, suggesting improved standards, win- 
ning to more wise pastimes and more gracious intercourse. Ac- 
cording to Gay, the effect was most salutary; gambling became 
disreputable, fops ridiculous, conversation manly, simple tastes 
prevalent, and literary culture a recognized resource. In its 
palmy days the “ Spectator’? was not less recreative than re- 
forming ; indirectly it gave birth to permanent literary achieve- 
ments, inspiring Pope’s sacred lyric, leading to the appreciation 
of Milton and Shakespeare, and suggesting to Akenside the 
“Pleasures of the Imagination.” The story of Selkirk, by 
Steele, was the germ of Robinson Crusoe; the characteristic 
sketches of Sir Roger, Bickerstaff, and other humorous ideals, 
were prophetic of Shandy and Pickwick ; and the machinery of 
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an imaginary club has been repeatedly an effective device of 
English literature. The circulation of these serials appears 
to us quite limited ; Addison says, in the tenth number of 
the “ Spectator,” that three thousand copies were sold daily: 
but those were not the days of universal reading, nor of 
steam presses; and it is as the harbinger of periodical lit- 
erature, the original impulse and precedent thereto, that we 
must estimate the experiment of Steele and his coadjutors. 
In it we find the auspicious dawn of purity in style, recti- 
tude in morals, geniality in tone, sympathy in sentiment, 
grace in diction, and good sense in discourse, which, as ele- 
ments of literature, had never before been so combined and 
made vital by true social inspiration. ‘“ The general purpose 
of the whole,” wrote Steele, “‘ has been to recommend truth, 
honor, and virtue, as the chief ornaments of life; but I con- 
sidered severity of manners was absolutely essential to him 
who would censure others, and for that reason, and that only, 
chose to wear a mask.” The adoption of an astrologer’s 
name was a humorous disguise well adapted to this object ; 
and when Addison was fairly enlisted in the work, it assumed 
more finished proportions, and ushered in, not only a better 
era of manners, but a higher standard of criticism, which at 
length expanded into the noble literature in this department 
which has so incalculably refined and enlarged the intellectual 
pleasures available to the countless readers of the English 
language in our day. What the genial temper and compan- 
ionable cleverness of Steele conceived and initiated the classic 
taste and humane wisdom of Addison perfected. The former’s 
part in the auspicious enterprise is to be ascribed to his char- 
acter, the latter’s to his culture; for it is the distinction of 
social over conventional literature, that its charm comes from 
the heart more than the head. 

Fortunately, we have a means, unique and adequate, for 
justly estimating the native disposition and real character of 
Steele. His wife preserved every scrap of his written commu- 
nications to her, however casual, brief, and unimportant. It is 
remarkable what a key is thus furnished to the knowledge of 
his heart and habits. The more thoughtful letters, wherein he 
first pleads his lover’s cause, give us a complete insight into 
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his ardor of sentiment, religious convictions, and generous im- 
pulses; and throughout the twenty years of his married life, 
when his wife was at Hampton Court, Hereford, York, Wales, 
or London, his notes, appointing to meet her, explaining some 
domestic or business affair, excusing his absence, seeking to 
reconcile a slight misunderstanding, or giving some trifling 
information, make us vividly aware of how he felt, what he 
thought, and the manner in which his time was spent. To 
a reflective and observant reader, these waifs hint vastly 
more than they express, indicate an entire personal history, 
and suggest all the lights and shades of character. Swift’s 
Journal to Stella is more full of details political and social, 
and Boswell’s Life of Johnson far more illustrative of opin- 
ions and peculiarities; but neither is so spontaneously and 
sincerely autobiographic. We learn from them how des- 
ultory were the pursuits, how social the life, how convivial 
the habits of Steele; they guide us to his haunts, make us 
aware of his daily routine, of his intimate associates, of the 
hours he keeps, the dress he wears, and the things he does; 
they admit us to his consciousness; they transport us from 
the Treasury to the club, from the dinner-party to the thea- 
tre, from duns to duties, from court to his home. Especially 
do they reveal the facts and feelings of his conjugal rela- 
tion. We follow the “tender husband” from Addison’s table 
to Tonson’s bookstore, from a meeting of Directors to the 
“Upper Flask on the edge of the Heath,” and thence to the 
coach where his wife awaits him for an airing. His literary 
plans, his political prospects, his excesses, and his remorse are 
naively hinted or frankly told, often in a single line. We 
form, too, a vivid conception of Mrs. Steele’s charms and char- 
acter. His badinage about her economies, probably forced 
upon her by his improvidence, — the frequency of his engage- 
ments, and the pressure of his necessities, —the magnetism 
that draws him to her, and the employments or pleasures that 
keep him away,—furnish hints whereby one experienced in 
life-dramas can infer all the secrets of their ménage, and all 
the phases of their intercourse. Above all, these little notes, 
in every phrase and tone, evidence Steele’s warm, wise, and 
chivalric appreciation of woman, —a sentiment rare in his day, 
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and one which had more to do with the tenderness of his writ- 
ings and the moral consistency of his counsels than appears 
to the careless reader. To him it were needless to plead for 
woman’s rights ; he recognized them, not indeed as external civ- 
il privileges, but social authorities, in her very nature. Love, 
to him, was associated with, or rather sanctioned by, religion ; 
he revered the mind, the spirit, the character of her he loved ; 
he lived in his affections. Without deliberately putting him- 
self, like Burns, on “ the regimen of admiring a fine woman,” 
without the esthetic subtilty of Tennyson or the reckless pas- 
sion of Byron, without morbid sentimentality on the one hand 
or ideal refinement on the other, Steele devoted his heart to 
a being “not too bright and good for human nature’s daily 
food,’”’ and yet one whose beauty and grace of soul controlled, 
while it cheered and charmed. “ Prue” seems a humble ap- 
pellative beside Beatrice and Laura; she is no heroine of Pla- 
tonic dreams or romantic devotion, no brilliant intelligence 
like Madame de Sévigné, or social queen like Madame Reca- 
mier, no Héloise, Vittoria Colonna, or Portia, but a true and 
lovely English wife, fond and fair, but also noble, firm, and 
wise. She is a helpmeet, a companion, a guide, a grace; one 
whose coldness dismays, whose appeal melts, whose example 
nerves, whose love makes happy; to love whom increases 
self-respect, and whose favor is sought only in candor and 
faith, — by no arts, but through manly, generous, honest affec- 
tion. His recognition of woman’s needs as a rational crea- 
ture, and his respect and tenderness for her, as evinced in his 
writings, are confirmed by, or rather originated in, his private 
experience, as a glance at the singularly preserved notes and 
letters to his wife clearly manifests. 

At the outset of his courtship he writes: “I have not a 
thought which relates to you that I cannot in confidence be- 
seech the All-seeing Power to bless me in: this is unusual 
language to ladies, but you have a mind elevated above the 
giddy vanities of a sex ensnared by flattery” ;—and again: “If 
the advantages of a liberal education, some knowledge of, and 
as much contempt for, the world, joined with endeavors towards 
a life of strict virtue, can qualify him” as her life companion, 
he is ready to pledge himself thereto; and as reciprocal sen- 
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timents awaken, his faith and happiness increase: ‘To pass 
my evenings,” he writes, “in so sweet a conversation, and 
have the esteem of a woman of your merit, has in it a particu- 
larity of happiness no more to be expressed than returned.” 
The prayer he composed before marriage reminds one of Dr. 
Johnson’s declaration, that there should be two forms for the 
solemnization of matrimony,— one for conventional and one for 
love unions, the holy Church service being too good to cele- 
brate the former. Absence is desolation to the lover: “ My 
books are blank paper, my friends are intruders.” , Interrup- 
tions to their fond communion elicit the most tender apolo- 
gies: “‘ Dearest being on earth, pardon me, if you do not see me 
till eleven o’clock, having met a schoolfellow from India” ; — or, 
“ Delayed: business with the Treasury” ;—or, “ I lay last night 
at Addison’s”’ ;— or, “ 1am with young Tonson at the Griffin 
Tavern, where I shall dine on a scrap” ;— or, “I beg pardon 
that I am to dine with Mrs. Montagu.” Anon there are signs of 
financial troubles: “1 desire you to send me a guinea” ; —“ I 
am at a juncture” ;—‘“‘I shall have cash in the morning” ; — 
“My money has not come to hand, and I am very impatient 
for it, because I would show you, as soon as it is in my power, 
a reformation in the management of my expense” ; — “ Dear 
Prue, I stay near the Devil Tavern until I can see Will Elder- 
ton’; —‘“* All my endeavors tend to extricate my condition, 
and leave no debt but that to a good wife and a few dear inno- 
cents” ;—‘*I send you a guinea, send me some linen” ;—*“ Mr. 
Glover accommodates me with some money that is to clear the 
present sorrow this evening” ;—‘* I have made up my account 
with Mott, enclose receipt for saucepan and spoon: this brings 
you a quarter of a pound of Bohea, and as much green tea” ; — 
“There is nothing troubles me so much as the consideration 
that the most amiable and deserving of her sex is obliged to 
suffer the uneasiness that I do.” Little storms occasionally 
cloud the serene heaven of their love, but they seem only to 
purify the atmosphere, and usher in brighter skies. “ It is 
wonderful,” writes the harassed husband, “ when you know 
what I had to do last night, that you should talk to me thus” ; 
his tears overflow at the recollection of their “little miffs ” ; 
and then he is so frank and penitent: Ten thousand times, 
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my dear, dear Prue, I have been in very great pain for having 
omitted writing last post. You know the unhappy gayety of 
my temper, when I get in, — and, indeed, I went into company 
last night’”’;—“ I am, dear Prue, a little in drink” ;—‘“ I am 
very sick with too much wine last night” ; — “ Thank God, 
matters are now settled after such a manner, and the renewal 
of my employments has enabled me to invite you hither, where 
you shall be attended with plenty, cheerfulness, and quiet.” 
And in the midst of his anxieties expressions of attachment 
break out, evidences of conjugal appreciation multiply, and we 
see his faithful heart beneath all the follies of his conduct: 
“You are vital to my life” ;—“ I do assure you there is noth- 
ing on earth, except mine honor, and that dignity which every 
man who lives in the world must preserve to himself, that I 
am not ready to sacrifice to your will” ;— * My life is bound 
in you.” It has been surmised that Lady Steele, with all 
her personal charms, was deficient in magnanimity, and 
over-frugal. The evidences of the latter trait, in the cor- 
respondence, indicate that carefulness in expense was a ne- 
cessity with her, consequent upon his reckless profusion. She 
nobly adopted his natural daughter into her affections, and 
seems to have had his welfare fondly at heart. ‘“ Dear Prue,” 
he writes, “do not send after me, for I shall only be ridicu- 
lous; 1 send you word to put you out of frights” ;— ‘1 can 
never be what they call thoroughly frugal; I shun all engage- 
ments that would ensnare my integrity” ;—‘“*Thank you for 
your perseverance in urging me to have done with the herd of 
indigent, unthankful people, and your kind fear that I do not 
take care of myself; 1 am ready to melt with gratitude for your 
goodness in bearing so long as you have ; your affair is to keep 
yourself cheerful.”” The appointments he makes with her are 
truly lover-like: she is to come in a chair and bring his holi- 
day attire, that they may take the air together ;—“ I dine with 
Lord Halifax,” he writes, “ but for thee I languish” ;—“ I can- 
not come home to dinner; but if you will call here, we will take 
the air together ”’ ;——‘“‘ I am very impatient to have this matter 
ended some way or other, that I may be with you and the 
brats ’’ ; —‘* An expression of yours — ‘ Good Dick ’— has put 
me in so much rapture.” Equally tender as a parent, his notes 
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to Moll and Betty are as fond and frank as those to Prue. 
“Miss Moll,” he writes to the latter, “‘ has taken upon her to 
hold the sand-box, and is so impatient in her office that I can- 
not write more.” How easy to imagine the petted child, eager 
to aid the epistolary work of the indulgent father, and by her 
wiles making him abruptly close his letter thus! Again he 
writes to dearest Prue : “* Miss Moll grows a mighty beauty, and 
she shall be very prettily dressed, as likewise shall Betty and 
Eugene ; and if I throw away a little money in adorning my 
brats, I hope you will forgive me.” And to them, after their 
mother’s death, his letters are full of kindly counsel and pa- 
rental love: ‘ My tears are ready to flow, when I tell you 
that I am, dearest creatures, your most affectionate father.” 

Countless similar gleanings might be made from these inci- 
dental little missives, but enough has been cited to give us a 
veritable glimpse into Steele’s domestic life and warm heart, 
and to make us realize what pure inspiration his mind thence 
derived, and how genuine was the source of the social litera- 
ture he originated. There have been memorable tributes in art 
and letters to women, offered by the gifted and renowned to 
the objects of their passion and the faithful companions of 
their lives; but few seem to us so emphatically to hint the 
beauty of conjugal devotion as an allusion of Steele to his 
wife, when in his lonely self-reproach he writes: “ The best 
woman man ever had cannot now lament and pine at his 
neglect of himself.” All the vigilant and earnest solicitude 
of conjugal love, and all the generous waywardness of its 
object, are apparent to the imagination in this spontaneous 
regretful tribute. 


Henry T. TUCKERMAN. 
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Art. V.—Tue New CatTaLocue or Harvarp CoLLEGE 
LIBRARY. 


THE condition of a librarian whose library is uncatalogued 
is indeed pitiable. To know that he has a book and not be 
able to lay his hand upon it, to find too late that he has bought 
one that he already possessed, to discover that his mem- 
ory, upon which he can depend for the books in general use, 
is of no avail for those which are sometimes wanted very 
much, although not wanted often, and to spend in a search 
which may be fruitless more time than would have supplied 
him with the guide he needs, — these must be his frequent 
trials. And whoever has charge of more than twenty thousand 
volumes, even if he has a list of the authors, must continually 
feel the want of an index of subjects to assist his memory and 
supplement the classification on the shelves. If it were pos- 
sible, in arranging a growing library, to maintain many and 
minute subdivisions, and if books of the same class could al- 
ways be brought together, it would be easier and more satis- 
factory for an inquirer to be sent to the alcoves than to be 
referred to a catalogue. No list of books can tell him so well 
as the books themselves whether they will suit his purpose. 
Let the divisions be so minute that he shall not be obliged to 
examine many books in making his selection, that is, let part 
of the selection be done to his hand by the librarian, and he 
can quickly find what he wants, if it be in the library. But, to 
be entirely satisfactory, the arrangement must be complete, and 
that is not possible. Not only will the irregular increase of 
the library occasion continual inconvenience, now one class 
and now another receiving great accessions and overflowing 
its limits, but there are other, more serious difficulties, which, 
if the classification is to be preserved, will cause great ex- 
pense. It is true that the assertion has lately been made in 
regard to the Gittingen Library, that “ the classification, which 
was the work of Heyne, was so thoroughly scientific, that, 
when once explained to any one, he could find any book in the 
library without the aid of librarian or catalogue.” * But this 





* Harper’s Weekly, August 15, 1868, p. 523, 
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is evidently extravagant. Books on different subjects are often 
bound together. Did the Gittingen Library always take them 
apart and rebind them separately? Books often treat of 
several distinct topics. Were as many copies purchased as 
there were subjects? If not, then the single copy, placed in 
one of the divisions to which it appropriately belonged, would 
never be seen by a person looking through another. But in 
a catalogue the classification is independent of the binding, 
and a title may be entered under as many divisions as we 
please, though the book can stand on but one shelf. 

Till within a few years the library of Harvard College was 
without any satisfactory index of subjects, but almost too well 
supplied, if we look to number rather than quality, with cata- 
logues of authors. To ascertain whether a given work belonged 
to it, one might have to consult, personally or by deputy, 
four different alphabets.* In 1861 it was felt to be abso- 
lutely necessary to do away with this evil, and at the same 
time to provide a catalogue which should be accessible to all. 
Printing was out of the question, as all the funds were needed 
for the purchase of books. A printed catalogue is always costly ; 
if full and accurate, it is very costly ; and only such a one could 
be thought of. Noblesse oblige. The large library of a learned 
university could not publish a meagre and ill-arranged list, full 
of mistakes and sparing of information. To persons at a dis- 
tance a printed catalogue is of course very useful. But those 
who can come to the library itself find one kept on cards 
nearly as convenient. The principal objections are, that two 
persons cannot consult the same portion at once, and that it 
presents to the eye only one title at a time, whereas a printed 
catalogue often has all an author’s works on a single page. 
The first objection may be fatal, wherever the number of bor- 
rowers is very great, as in the New York Mercantile Library, 
or the circulating department of the Boston Public Library. 








* Two printed volumes, with an inconvenient index of subjects, comprised ev- 
erything received before 1830; a printed supplement embraced the accessions of 
the next four years ; the manuscript titles of all pamphlets acquired between 1833 
and 1850 were pasted in eight unwieldy folios ; and another supplement, written on 
cards, included the volumes received during that period, and the later accessions of 
all kinds. The supplements could be used by the public only through the inter- 
vention of the attendants. 
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But in college or society libraries, the inconvenience, though 
felt, is not unendurable, and might be in some measure obvi- 
ated by printing those portions which are most used. On the 
other hand, the cards have this great advantage, that additions 
can always be made without disturbing the alphabetical order. 
A printed catalogue is out of date before it is published. As 
it cannot contain the newest books, the very ones most sought 
for, fresh supplements are continually needed, each of which 
causes an additional loss of time and patience to consulters.* 

In 1861, then, the head of the cataloguing department, Mr. 
Ezra Abbot, devised a plan for a new catalogue, which, even 
during the course of its execution, has been found to work 
remarkably well, and has greatly increased the usefulness of 
the library.t 

The titles, written on separate cards, five inches long and 
two wide, are arranged in drawers. Each new title can be in- 
serted in its place as soon as it is written. Such a catalogue 
does not get out of date, there are no supplements to weary, 
no interleaved entries to perplex. It is not cumbrous, like the 
folios of the British Museum, and does not, like them, require 
continual repasting and rebinding. On the other hand, it pre- 


* By adopting Professor Jewett’s suggestion of stereotyping the titles separately, 
these disadvantages might be somewhat lessened. He would have a supplement 
published as often as the accumulation of matter called for one ; which, ina rapidly 
increasing and much-used library, might be once a month,—in a smaller library, 
bimonthly, quarterly, or semiannually. Except in the case of periodicals, serials, 
and other continued works, the composition, proof-reading, corrections, and stereo- 
typing would then be done once for all. As soon as the supplements became so 
numerous as to cause inconvenience, it would only be necessary to rearrange the entire 
mass of stereotyped titles and print the whole in one general catalogue. The process 
could be repeated as often as might be expedient, at an expense little exceeding that 
of paper and press-work. (Sce his paper in the “ Proceedings of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science,” August, 1850.) The first cost of 
block-titles would be greater than of ordinary thin stereotype-plates, but the cost 
of arranging them would be very much less than that of cutting up and resoldering 
the plates. When it is considered that the chief expenditure in printing a catalogue 
is for composition and correction, and that supplements, when their number ex- 
ceeds four or five, are nearly useless, because few persons will take the trouble 
to hunt through so many alphabets, it will be seen how great are the advantages 
which this plan offers. But it has never been tried. 

t Although the drawers already contain over 200,000 cards, two thirds of the 
work still remains to be done, only about one half of the volumes and one eighth 
of the pamphlets having been as yet entered. 
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sents only one title to the eye at once, so that some time is 
lost in turning over cards, and it is not so easy as if it were 
in book form either to find the particular title that is wanted 
or to compare different titles and make a selection. It is 
more difficult also to pick one’s way among the confusing series 
of names like Godefried, Godefroi, Godofredus, and Gottfried, 
or among the Allens, the Williamses, or the John Smiths. 
There is more danger, too, that the proper order will be dis- 
turbed ; and a card misplaced is temporarily a book lost. * 
Some mechanical appliances facilitate the use of the cata- 
logue. Two buttons at the back of each drawer prevent any 
one from unintentionally pulling it entirely out, and spilling its 
contents upon the floor, and yet allow its removal, when de- 
sired, for the addition of cards, or any other purpose. A fixed 
trapezoidal block in the front part of the drawer, and a simi- 
lar movable block behind the cards, each being wider at the 
bottom than at the top, hold the cards in such a position that 
they incline at a convenient angle, and any title may easily be 
read without raising them from the drawer. The block be- 
hind is readily adjusted to the place desired by a thumb wedge. 
Blocks about one eighth of an inch thick, inserted between the 
cards at intervals of about two inches, have on their upper edge 
letters showing to what part of the alphabet the cards follow- 
ing them belong. Thus, one looks for Armstrong after a block 
labelled Arm, and for Lipenius after Lip.t With these heips 
it is almost as easy to find a name as in a dictionary, — the 
blocks corresponding to the headings of the pages or columns. 
It was easier to plan the drawers in which the new cata- 
logue should be kept than the system on which it should be 
constructed. This much was plain: it must be double, — an 
index of authors and of subjects; for readers desire to know 


* The danger in this respect from a careless public can be easily avoided. The 
titles of Dickens’s works were so often taken out and misplaced, that the experi- 
ment of extending a wire over the cards from front to back was tried and proved 
successful. Being easily unfastened, it does not interfere with the insertion of new 
cards. It is thought that a small cord would be still better. 

+t Some authors are honored with a block to themselves, bearing their whole 
names,—as Dickens, Macaulay, Shakespeare, and Thackeray. But the marks 
of incessant use exhibited by the cards under those names would perhaps have in- 
dicated their place as well. 
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one of two things, — whether the library contains a book by a 
particular author, or else whether it contains a book on a par- 
ticular subject (or of a particular class, as a play, a poem, a 
novel). The first part, it was determined, should include in 
one alphabet the authors not merely of books and pamphlets, 
but of all important papers in the memoirs and transactions 
of learned societies and in periodicals,—a thing which no 
library in the country had attempted. But even with this 
addition the catalogue of authors presented fewest difficulties. 
The rules for making one have long been matter of discussion, 
and although bibliographers are not agreed upon all the details, 
although periodicals and pseudonymous books and publications 
of societies are still entered in large libraries in different ways, 
yet almost all the rules may be reduced to two great prin- 
ciples: first, that books shall be catalogued under the name 
of the author, or (in the case of collections) the editor, or the 
body responsible for their publication ; second, that, if this is not 
known, the first word in the title not an article or a preposition 
shall be taken for the heading.* The application of these princi- 
ples, however, may still often puzzle the cataloguer. Shall 
periodicals, for instance, be put under the editor’s name, as 
that of the responsible person, or, as anonymous, under the 
first word of the title? The former at first sight seems most 
reasonable. A little consideration, however, shows that it is, 





* An exception is generally made to both rules by entering the books of the 
Bible collectively under that title, instead of scattering them under Pentateuch, 
Judges, Chronicles, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Matthew, John, Paul, etc. By this device are 
avoided all disputed questions of authorship, all doubts as to the choice of a heading, 
— whether, for example, Solomon, Song of Solomon, Song of Songs, or Canticles, 
—and all difficulties arising from the names of the books differing in different 
languages. The Talmud, and sometimes, but with less justification, the Eddas, are 
treated similarly. 

Almost all libraries find it convenient to make two exceptions to the second rule, 
by entering anonymous biographical works under the name of the subject of the 
biography, and letters addressed to a person under his name. Some, including, I 
believe, the British Museum, enter anonymous works relating to any place under 
the name of the place; but this is of very doubtful expediency. All three excep- 
tions are open to the charge of mixing subjects with authors, and in general it may 
be remarked, that it is best to admit as few deviations from a rule as possible, and 
to choose that rule which requires the fewest ; for it is very difficult to teach those 
who consult a catalogue what the exceptions are. Similarly, as little as possible 
should be left to discretion ; for, in a matter of discretion, people often disagree, 
and the reader may find it hard to discover how the cataloguer has used his. 
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if not quite impracticable, at least open to very grave objec- 
tions. There can be no uniformity of entry on this system, 
for the editors of very many periodicals are unknown or diffi- 
cult to ascertain. Nor is the matter mended much by de- 
ciding to use the editor’s name only when it appears on the 
title-page ; for a long-lived periodical may change its editors 
a dozen times. Which shall be taken, the first or the last ? 
If the last, a new heading must be adopted every time the 
editorship changes, which is impossible when the catalogue 
is printed, and causes continual rewriting and rearranging 
when it is in manuscript. If the first name is taken, the 
entry is not readily found ; for those who know a periodical by 
the editor’s name at all know it by the name of the editor of 
the day. The suggestion of taking the name to which reference 
is most commonly made in books is futile. This would re- 
quire, in every doubtful case, that all books likely to con- 
tain such references should be examined to ascertain what is 
the prevailing practice. And such examinations would show 
that there is in fact little uniformity among writers in this 
respect. On the whole, the easiest and most satisfactory plan, 
both for those who make and those who use a catalogue, seema 
to be to treat periodicals like anonymous works. 

But the perplexities on this point are not yet at an end. 
Not merely what is published once a week or once a month is 
a periodical ; annuals belong to the same class, and therefore 
almanacs. Now whichever rule is adopted in regard to al- 
manacs, the unlucky cataloguer will wish he had adopted the 
other, and what he does to-day he will repent to-morrow. 
Suppose, that, having decided upon the “ first word” system, 
he has to deal with Dudley Leavitt’s almanac. In 1809 he 
finds it entitled “ The Scholar’s Almanack, and Farmer’s 
Register,’ which he enters without hesitation under “ Schol- 
ar’s.” Presently he meets with “ Leavitt’s Genuine, Improved 
New-England Farmer’s Almanack and Scholar’s Diary,” which 
of course is put under the letter L. In a few weeks some one 
gives him “The New-England Almanack for 1842,” which 
he catalogues under N. “ Leavitt’s New-England Farmer’s 
Almanack,” “ Leavitt’s Improved New-England Farmer’s Al- 
manack,’” “The Farmer’s Almanack,” and “ Leavitt’s Old 
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Farmer’s Almanack,” are disposed of as easily. But, in 
arranging them, he finds that he has put the parts of one and 
the same series, numbered consecutively and edited by the 
same man, under four different letters of the alphabet, and 
that under one of those letters, L, he has four different head- 
ings, —seven entries in all. In the same way “ The Gentle- 
men’s and Ladies’ Diary” of 1802 becomes “ Houghton’s 
Genuine Almanac” in 1804, and in 1814, (the editor or the 
age having become more polite,). “* The Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men’s Diary.” Of course it is possible in such cases to follow 
the first title, and make references from all the others, and this 
is probably the best way; but our cataloguer, disgusted with 
the ill success of his first experiment, is likely to fly to the 
opposite extreme, and enter everything under the name of the 
editor. This promises well at first, but has its difficulties too. 
To say nothing of the fact that at least half the almanacs are 
strictly anonymous, which at once destroys all hope of uni- 
formity, and setting aside the difficulty of deciding between the 
rival claims of the publisher, the man who makes the astro- 
nomical calculations, and the man who collects the jokes, in 
such cases as “ Johnson’s Almanac, calculated by Joshua 
Sharp,” or “ Fisher’s [Davy] Crockett Almanac, edited by 
Ben Hardin” (who sometimes calls himself Harding), it is 
not uncommon for some numbers of a series to appear with and 
some without an editor’s name. In one case an alternation 
of avowed and concealed paternity is carried on through four 
years. If the numbers of such a series come into-the library 
at different times, they will certainly be differently catalogued, 
and separated on the shelves. And almanacs change their ed- 
itors as often as their titles, —the “ Atlantic Almanac” being 
a case in point. The British Museum puts all almanacs, calen- 
dars, and ephemerides under the general head, “ Ephemeri- 
des,’’ — an intrusion of the classed into the authors’ catalogue. 

On another question there is a difference of opinion and 
practice. The Acts, Memoirs, Transactions, Journals, and 
other publications of societies, academies, institutes, univer- 
sities, ete., are to be entered under the name of the society, 
academy, ete. ; but where in the alphabet shall the names of the 
societies be put? The British Museum collects them all under 
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the head “ Academies,” arranged alphabetically by countries, 
and subarranged according to the places where their headquar- 
ters are. This is open to the objection, that it is introducing, 
without any apparent reason, a portion of a classed into an 
alphabetical catalogue. Why not as well arrange the names of 
authors under the countries to which they belong, as was often 
done formerly? Professor Jewett accordingly discards this 
assemblage under “‘ Academies,” and puts learned societies and 
public institutions under the names of the places where they are 
established, distributing these names throughout the alphabet. 
This is well enough for foreign academies, which are always 
known by the name of their city, as the Academy of Munich, 
the Royal Society of London, or the University of Gottingen ; 
but in its application to this country it requires too much 
geographical knowledge on the part of the cataloguer. Who 
but graduates can be expected to remember that Union College 
is at Schenectady, Brown University at Providence, Bowdoin 
at Brunswick, Cornell at Ithaca, Dartmouth, not at Dart- 
mouth, Mass., but at Hanover, N. H.? And if this is true of 
illustrious colleges, what shall be said of the unknown societies 
which every cataloguer afflicted with pamphlets has to dispose 
of by dozens? It is not always easy to determine where they 
are established, or whether they are established anywhere ; for 
some such bodies are of a roving disposition, and do not hold 
their meetings two successive years in the same place. Pro- 
fessor Jewett’s practice, in the ‘* Catalogue of the Public Li- 
brary of the City of Boston,” does not always conform to his 
rule. The American Antiquarian Society, for example, appears 
under Worcester, as it should ; but the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, which has been in one place twenty years longer, is 
not under Boston, but under Massachusetts. The rule pro- 
posed by Mr. Edward Edwards * meets the difficulties of the 
case better. According to that, the name of the place is to 
determine the alphabetical order only when it forms a part of 
the official name of the society. This brings both the foreign 
academies and our colleges under the titles by which they are 
most generally known. But even this does not remove all 








* Report of the Commissioners on the British Museum, 1850, Nos. 5956 - 5961. 
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stumbling-blocks. Many societies seem not to be sure of their 
own name, and give it, to coin an example, as The Caloca- 
gathinian Society of Rome on the title-page, The Roman 
Calocagathinian Society in the preface, and simply The Cal- 
ocagathinian Society in the text. No rule can meet such 
cases. Safety is to be found only in numerous cross-refer- 
ences. 

And, finally, good authorities are not agreed whether unde- 
tected pseudonymous works are to be treated as anonymous, 
or the pseudonymes to be considered as real names: whether, 
for example, a political pamphlet by Publicola or a novel by 
Ouid) shall be put under that name or under the first word of 
the title. The anonymous method has the great disadvantage 
of separating works by the same author; and it must always 
have one exception, — for probably no stickler for uniformity 
could be found so daring as to put “ The Letters of Junius ” 
under anything but Junius. It does not help us to a decision 
to consider what would be generally expected by the public. 
When the author of a book is unknown, it would be hard to say 
whether most people would remember best and would search 
under the pseudonyme or the title: probably the former, when it 
bore a close resemblance to a real name, as Mark Twain or Jack 
Downing or Arthur Pendennis, and the latter, when the pseu- 
donyme was what Quérard calls a géonyme, as “ A Citizen of 
the World,’ or a phraseonyme, as “ A Clergyman of the 
Church of England,” or an initialisme, as “ X.Y. Z.”’ On the 
whole, it seems best, when we cannot have the author’s name, 
to take what approaches nearest to it, his initials or his as- 
sumed name. 

Whatever may be our theory of cataloguing, numberless un- 
foreseen perplexities will occur in practice. The ninety-one 
rules published by the British Museum in 1841, and so foolish- 
ly ridiculed for their number, have probably been increased to 
twice as many by the subsequent experience of that vast es- 
tablishment. And even were there never any doubt under 
which rule a given book comes, yet there would remain the 
difficulties lamented by Hearne, of “ distinguishing synony- 
mous authors and works, and identifying metonymous ones, 
unravelling anagrammatical names and those derived from 
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places.” Merely the arrangement of titles, simple as it 
would seem beforehand, presents great difficulties in a large 
catalogue, and no plan yet proposed is perfectly satisfactory. 
Still, with the exceptions which we have mentioned, there is a 
substantial unanimity at least in respect to the theory, the 
principles upon which a catalogue of authors should be con- 
structed. With regard to the catalogue of subjects, this is far 
from being the case. At the very outset we are met by a 
denial that any satisfactory system of classification can be 
devised, or that any classed catalogue can be good enough to 
justify the very great expense which it involves. It is not 
necessary to discuss this point. The need of a catalogue of 
subjects does not admit of a moment’s doubt. It is invaluable 
to those who have forgotten an author’s name, or are not famil- 
iar with the literature of the topic they are interested in, — 
and this includes the majority of readers. And as to prac- 
ticability, the experience of Harvard College Library and of the 
Boston Public Library is sufficient proof of the possibility of 
making, as well as the expediency of having, such a catalogue.* 
But how it should be made is a question that admits of con- 
siderable discussion. At the time when the one now to be 
described was commenced, there were three systems in use, 
which may be called “ classification with minute subdivisions,” 
“classification without subdivisions,” and “the dictionary sys- 
tem.” In the first — of which, as was to be expected, the Ger- 
mans possessed the best examples—an attempt was made to 
bring all books under a strictly philosophical system of classes, 
with endless divisions and subdivisions, all arranged according 
to their scientific relations. To a person who wishes to get a 
synoptic view of human knowledge this may be of great assist- 
ance, but the inquirer after a particular subject finds that he 
must become acquainted with a complicated scheme before he 
can put the catalogue to any use. The second system, — clas- 
sification without subdivisions, — avoiding this evil, falls into a 
worse. In the extant examples the system is easy to learn, 








* The British Museum is guilty of the great inconsistency of minutely classifying 
its books, which can be put only in one place, however many subjects they may 
treat, and refusing to classify the titles, which, since it is easy to make any number 
of copies, can be put under as many different headings as is desired. , 
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because the classes are few in number, but, for the same reason, 
they are so comprehensive that it is very difficult to find any- 
thing under them. For it is plain, that, if a hundred thousand 
titles are divided into only sixty or seventy classes, some of the 
larger divisions will contain several thousand, all of which the 
impatient reader must look through to find what he wants. 
Consulting an authors’ catalogue with a dozen supplements is 
nothing to this. These serious disadvantages have led some 
bibliegraphers to the adoption of the third, or dictionary system, 
in which the attempt to subordinate classes is abandoned, and 
the subjects, special or general, are arranged like the words in 
a dictionary. Each book is put under as specific a subject as 
possible. Thus, if it treats of natural history, it is put under 
that heading; if it treats of zodlogy alone, that word is the 
rubric; if it is confined to mammals, it will be found under 
Mammals; and, finally, if one is looking for a treatise on the 
elephant, he need not know whether that animal is a mammal, 
he need not even be sure that it is an animal, he has merely to 
know his alphabet well enough to find the word Elephant, 
under which will appear all the separate works that the library 
contains on that subject. This is the system which was pro- 
posed by Mr. Panizzi for the British Museum, and has actually 
been adopted in the index volume of the British Catalogue pub- 
lished in 1858, and in the catalogues of the Boston Public and 
the Manchester Free Libraries. It is certainly on a level with 
the meanest capacity, but it may be doubted whether it has 
not, in the endeavor to make it easy of comprehension, been 
deprived of advantages which were worth some sacrifice of 
simplicity. An inquirer will find under the word Elephant 
all the separate works on that animal which the library con- 
tains ; but he does not find there any mention of the description 
of the elephant in general works, such as Buffon’s “ Histoire 
Naturelle,” or Cuvier’s “ Régne Animal.” It is true, a refer- 
ence may remind him of their existence, and send him to the 
other end of the alphabet, to Zodlogy, to find them. But mono- 
graphs on the elephant are not numerous. It may be that the 
library does not contain any, and then he will find under that 
word nothing, not even a reference. So far as he is concerned, 
the catalogue can no longer claim to be constructed on the dic- 
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tionary system ; he must look for his specific elephant under 
the class Quadrupeds, or Mammals, or Zoélogy, or Natural His- 
tory, just as if it were made on the first or second system.* 

As none of these three plans was wholly satisfactory, it was 
decided to adopt a fourth, which may be termed “ the alpha- 
betico-classed ” or “the mixed system.” It was hoped that 
this would combine the excellences of all the others, and avoid 
their defects. It would, in great measure, bring into connec- 
tion, like the first two, those subjects which naturally belong 
together, and yet be less complicated than the first, and more 
convenient to consult than the second ; it would not be much 
harder to understand than the third, and yet would not so 
widely separate related subjects which illustrate one another ; 
moreover, it was to include certain important classes of sub- 
jects which all the published examples of the dictionary system 
had entirely omitted. It cannot be better described than in 
the words of its author. 

“Tn this plan, the arrangement of classes or subjects is alphabetical, 
not scientific ; but it differs from the scheme just remarked upon in 
this, that a large part of these classes or subjects have numeréus sud- 
divisions, which, instead of being dispersed through the great alpha- 
betical series, and thus widely separated from each other, are arranged 





* The best example of the dictionary scheme, the excellent “Index” of the 
Boston Public Library, never makes references from the specific to the general, that 
is, from topics like Horse to classes like Mammals or Zodlogy. It refers the other 
way, from Zoology to all the subdivisions of that subject on which the library con- 
tains books. This is not useless, for it enables one who wishes to know all about 
zovlogy to find — with considerable turning over of pages, to be sure —all the 
works which treat of that somewhat extensive subject. But usually men wish to 
know “all about” less general topics, and references from the species to the class 
would be more useful. At present, a person who is consulting the Index under the 
species finds nothing to remind him that this species is comprehended under certain 
classes, no reference to inform him what those classes are. Although such refer- 
ences are foreign to the genius of the dictionary system, they could of course be 
made. But it would swell the catalogue enormously to enumerate under each 
subject all the more general classes which include it, — referring, for instance, from 
Horse to Quadrupeds, Mammals, Zoélogy, Natural History, and repeating this 
reference under the name of every other animal mentioned in the catalogue. And, 
after all, there is no way of meeting the difficulty suggested in the text; for it 
would be out of the question to refer in this way from the name of every subject 
on which information could be found in general works belonging to the library, 
that is, from nearly every noun in the English language, whether there was any 
entry under it or not. 
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in a secondary alphabetical series under the general head.*... .« 
The two upper lines of the cards are reserved for a notation of the 
class and the subdivision (if any) under which the title is placed. . .. . 
The title is thus a permanent thing, and requires no change, whatever 
change may seem expedient in the designation of the class or sub- 
ae 

“The mode of indicating subdivisions may be illustrated by taking 
.... the class TaroLocy — Dogmatic. All the cards belonging to 
this large class have on the first line, in the left-hand corner, the ab- 
breviation ‘Theol. — Dogm.’ This of course brings them all together, 
when they are arranged in the drawers. If the titles are those of 
general or comprehensive works, the second line of the card is left 
blank. If they relate to any particular doctrine or subject which 
comes under this head, the name of the subject or its abbreviation is 
written on the second line of the card. . . . . Whatever is written on 
this second line is for convenience termed a section, the word on the 
first line, in the left-hand corner, being the name of the elass, which 
may or may not have a branch on the*same line, separated from it by 
a dash.t Thus, under the class THroLoGy, branch Dogmatic, we 
have the sections Death, Future Life, Heaven, Resurrection, Sin, 
Trinity, ete. These sections are arranged in alphabetical order under 
this class and branch. Under each section, the titles belonging to it 
may stand in the alphabetical order of their authors’ names, or they 
may be arranged chronologically, the date being placed on the second 
line, in the middle, so as to strike the eye at once. The cards for the 
general works, which have nothing on the second line at the place for 
the name of the section, of course immediately precede this series of 
special treatises. 

“ Now let us compare the practical working of this arrangement 
with that which embraces but a single alphabetical series of headings. 
Taking the supposition most unfavorable to the system, we will assume 


* “To prevent misapprehension, it may be well to state distinctly that this idea 
of an alphabetical arrangement of the subdivisions under the primary classes in a 
catalogue or index of subjects is nothing new. Its application, however, to a card 
catalogue designed for general use, and the mechanical devices by which such a 
catalogue is made easy of consultation, are believed to be original.” 

t “It is sometimes convenient to add a secondary ‘branch’ to the primary one. 
Thus, works relating to the history of Christian doctrines may have on the first line 
of the cards the heading ‘ Turo.. — Dogm. — Hist.,’ which of course brings them 
all together as a supplement to the division ‘ TuroLocy — Dogmatic.’ The sections 
may also have branches like the classes ; and further subdivisions, in cases that re- 
quire it. may easily be made, without violating the principle that the secondary ar- 
rangement shall form either an alphabetical or a chronological series under the 
primary.” 
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that the inquirer knows nothing at all of the plan of the catalogue, 
but only sees, as the labels on the outside of the drawers show him at 
once, that the general arrangement is alphabetical. He looks in the 
primary alphabetical series of subjects for the heading ‘ Future Lire,’ 
or some synonymous expression. He finds under this a reference to 
‘ ToroLocy — Dogmatic, § Future Life, to which he can turn in- 
stantly, as ‘ Theol.— Dogm.’ stands in its alphabetical place in the 
drawers, with the sections under it arranged alphabetically. He per- 
ceives at once that this is the principle of arrangement; for, as he 
opens the drawer which has on the outside the label ‘ ToeoLogy — 
Dogmatic, he finds the cards separated by numerous thin blocks or 
projecting cards, bearing labels for the principal subdivisions of this 
class in alphabetical order. The whole scheme is mapped out before 
him ; he sees at a glance that there are many other subdivisions in this 
drawer that are important to his purpose; and the first card that he 
finds under the section ‘ Future Life’ contains a cross-reference to this 
effect : — See also §§ Death, Heaven, Immortality, Intermediate State, 
Judgment (Day of), Punishment (Future), Purgatory, Resurrection, 
ete. But these references do not send him, as they do in the other 
system, all over thé catalogue, from one drawer to another, or from one 
manuscript volume to another, to ascertain what there is in the library 
on these branches of his subject; the titles are all before him, and he 
may examine them all without having to move a single step. The 
fact, that, not knowing the plan of the catalogue, he looked first under 
Fourtvure Lire, and found only a reference to TkEoLoGy — Dogmatic, 
is no deduction from the comparative advantages of this system. Ac- 
cording to the other scheme, he is obliged to look under TueoLogy — 
Dogmatic, or some equivalent heading, as well as under Future Lire; 
for general works on dogmatic theology include, of course, the discus- 
sion of the Christian doctrine of the future life, and among those gen- 
eral works he may find what is more important to his purpose than 
any special treatise on the subject in the library. The portion, for 
example, of Gerhard’s Loci Theologici (in Cotta’s edition) which re- 
lates to this topic alone occupies four quarto volumes. 

“ The foregoing illustration does-not relate to some exceptional case, 
but is only one specimen out of hundreds equally or more striking. It 
may serve to show, in the first place, that it is not so very easy a mat- 
ter to find all there is in a large library on a particular subject by the 
aid of any catalogue; and, in the second place, that the simple dic- 
tionary system, by tearing violently asunder and scattering through the 
whole alphabet those subjects which Nature has joined together, will 
often greatly increase, instead of diminishing, the labor of the in- 
quirer..... 
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“Some of the classes in the new catalogue have no. subdivisions 
under them. So far, it agrees with what I have termed ‘the diction- 
ary system.’ But I cannot doubt that the cases are very numerous in 
which subdivisions are of great advantage. Suppose, for example, 
that a student wishes to ascertain if there is a work in the library on 
the plants of Boston and its neighborhood, or on the zodlogy of Massa- 
chusetts, or the geology of Maine. According to the system followed 
in the new catalogue, he is not obliged to search for this among a huge 
mass of miscellaneous titles relating to Boston, Massachusetts, or 
Maine, on the one hand, or to botany, zodlogy, or geology, on the 
other. Under the heading Botany — Geographical (or Local, if this 
term be preferred), which strikes the eye as soon as he opens the 
drawer, he finds brought together, first, all the general works on the 
geographical distribution of plants, and then the special floras of par- 
ticular regions arranged in the alphabetical order of their names, which 
form the sections under this division.” * 

It is true, there is no reason why the dictionary system should 
not also, for convenience, admit subdivisions, when the number 
of entries under one topic is unwieldy. Thus, the histories of 
a country may be arranged according to the period of which 
they treat; under many topics dictionaries and_ periodicals 
may be culled from the mass of other titles and brought into 
serviceable juxtaposition. Some catalogues of this kind go 
still farther, becoming to a certain extent classed. Thus, 
under Germany we may find the rubrics Antiquities, Art, 
Biography, Geography, History, Law, Natural History, ete. 
The appearance of classification here could have been avoided 
by using the terms German Antiquities, German Art, ete. 
But this device does not work so well, when the name of the 
country and the corresponding adjective come in different 
parts of the alphabet, separating, for instance, Great Britain 
and British, or United States and American, to say nothing 
of Denmark and Danish, France and French, Spain and 
Spanish. 

This leads us to notice that in some respects the dictionary 
system may approach the classed very nearly without deserting 
its fundamental principle of putting everything under the most 
specific subject. Synonymous terms are ordinarily the greatest 


* Mr. Abbot’s Statement respecting the New Catalogues, i1 the Report of the 
Examining Committee for 1863. 
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annoyances of the cataloguer, and, whichever he may choose, 
some of his readers will be sure to think the other most 
natural and most convenient. But in the present case they 
may afford a little welcome liberty. Italian Antiquities, Ital- 
ian Art, Italian History, Italian Politics, are not more specific 
terms than Art in Germany, Art in Italy, Art in Spain, Art 
in the United States. The adoption of the first set of terms 
would bring together all that relates to a country, — of the lat- 
ter, all that relates to a subject. Which it is best to adopt will 
of course depend upon the answer to the question, which of 
the two kinds of topics it will be most convenient for the 
inquirer to find in connection, under which kind there is the 
most mutual illustration, which kind have been most usually 
treated together in general works. We think it would be 
found that there is, on the whole, very little difference, in point 
of convenience, between the two methods. The dictionary sys- 
tem is at liberty to adopt either mode of grouping its head- 
ings. It has hitherto adopted the national. And so elastic is 
the plan of Mr. Abbot’s catalogue, that there is nothing to pre- 
vent its doing the same, if there is any manifest advantage 
to be gained thereby. His scheme is a mixture of the two 
others, — the “ strictly classed ” and the “ dictionary,’’ — and 
the proportions in which the two shall be mixed can be varied 
as the judgment of the cataloguer directs. For instance, at 
present, all books that treat of authors, as such, are entered 
under Bibliography, which is divided by countries, the works 
on individual authors in each division being arranged in the 
alphabetical order of their names. This affords the means of 
seeing at one view all that the library contains on the literary 
history of each country ; and yet it is easy to find whatever 
relates especially to any author, provided his nationality be 
known, — a matter about which there can seldom be any un- 
certainty. But if it should be thought best to bring the titles 
of works illustrating an author into connection with the titles 
of his own works, so that one would have in the catalogue of 
authors under Shakespeare, for example, references, first, to all 
the works written by him, and then to all the works written 
about him, there is nothing in the plan of the present catalogue 
which would prevent it. All things considered, the method 
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which has been adopted appears preferable ; but it was adopted 
because it was thought to be preferable, and not from any exi- 
gency of an unyielding system. 

But it must not be thought, because the two plans can ap- 
proach one another in this case, that the difference between 
them is merely nominal. The dictionary scheme is still bound 
by its principles to tear apart all the subdivisions of those sub- 
jects which are not national. The monographs on oxygen 
must still appear by themselves in the letter O, widely sep- 
arated from all the discussions of oxygen in general treatises 
on chemistry, and in chemical dictionaries and periodicals. 
You are looking at Witchcraft, and find that its cousin, Demon- 
ology, is at the other end of the volume, or in another ponder- 
ous volume of a manuscript catalogue, or two yards off in a 
drawer which some one else is using. And you may have to 
look in a third place for Magic, and in a fourth for Sorcery. 
If you wish to know what music the library contains, or to 
select some for your own performance, you will find it in 
twenty different parts of the catalogue, according as it happens 
to be written in the form of Concerto, Dance, Military Music, 
Overture, Sonata, Symphony, or Waltz, to say nothing of the 
more numerous kinds of vocal music.* 

Of course the mixed system does not altogether avoid the 
reproach of tearing asunder related subjects. No system can. 
Every branch of human knowledge is allied to several others. 
It is impossible to bring it next to all. The position which 
clearly shows one of its relations utterly conceals another, and 
* And if you wish to enjoy a fine poem, or divert yourself with a work of fic- 
tion, you would not find in any of the “ dictionary catalogues” a list of individual 
poems, plays, or novels, from which to make your selection. Such a list is not 
incompatible with that system, but it seems to be felt to be in some way foreign 
to its character. The Boston Public Library’s “ Finding List of Fiction and Juve- 
nile Books,” first published two years ago as a temporary expedient, has been found 
a very useful supplement to its catalogue I mention the matter here chiefly to 
remark upon the thoroughness of, the New Catalogue, which is prevented from 
omitting such classes as Drama, Fiction, Poetry, by the practice of entering every 
book under at least one class, and is obliged to have those classes complete by the 
habit of entering every book, in full or by brief reference, under all the classes to 
which it belongs ; so that the “ Colombiade ” of Du Boceage cannot escape from 
Poetry to hide in Biography, under pretence of being a life of Columbus, nor will 
Dante’s “ Inferno” fail to be found at all, as in many catalogues, or appear only 
under Hell. 
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we must be content with trying to group together those sub- 
jects which have the strongest affinities, and making the sepa- 
rations where they can be made with the least violence. Thus, 
Law contains the laws as they are, and treatises on their 
meaning ; the class Politics and Government contains discus- 
sions on what the laws should be ; Legislation, the same dis- 
cussions when carried on in legislative bodies, together with 
all accounts of the proceedings of such bodies, and all the 
documents submitted to them as grounds for their decision. 
So, a thorough inquiry into the capacity of the negro would 
send one to the widely separated classes, Bibliography, for an 
account of what the negroes have written,— Biography (Col- 
lective), for the lives of famous negroes, — Ethnology, Freed- 
men and Free Negroes, History § Negroes, Slavery, and Slave- 
Trade. Of course proper references remind one to look in all 
these places. 

Again, although the Bible is the very foundation of Chris- 
tian doctrine and practice, and in the French classed cata- 
logues which follow Brunet always stands at the beginning 
of Théologie, it will be found more convenient to have an in- 
dependent class, Bible,* and to bring the illustrative works 
near it by such headings as Biblical Antiquities, Biblical 
Chronology, Biblical Commentary, Biblical Criticism, Geog- 
raphy, Hermeneutics, History, etc. A similar grouping col- 
lects much that concerns the Christian Church under the 
headings, Ecclesiastical Antiquities, Ecclesiastical Biography, 
History, Law, Polity, Statistics, Trials. Under Theology are 
left the systems of doctrine, ritual, and practice which have 
been drawn from the Bible, which, after all, often have small 
connection with their source. In Brunet, sermons also appear 
under Théologie. In the New Catalogue they are made a sep- 
arate class, partly because they have a certain likeness to, ora- 
tions, (and it is usually best that a class which has connections 
with two other classes should not be subordinated to either 
of them,) and partly for the sake of having the subdivisions, 
Christmas, Dedication, Doctrinal, Expository, Fast, Funeral, 
Historical, Political, and others. 








e- Here, and not in the authors’ catalogue, are enumerated all the editions of the 
Bible. 
VOL. CVI — NO. 222. 8 
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One other difference between the two systems should be 
noticed. The Index of the Boston Public Library follows 
essentially Mr. Panizzi’s plan, which was, to make the titles in 
the catalogue of authors very full, and the index of subjects 
merely a huge collection of brief references to the subjects 
indicated in those titles, giving no information whatever as 
to the edition or character of the books, and driving the in- 
quirer to a continual and wearisome recurrence to the authors’ 
catalogue, if he would make a satisfactory selection. The ne- 
cessary loss of time is not the only evil incident to this plan. 
It is impossible to compare titles so widely separated. While 
one is looking for and at a tenth, he forgets the first five or 
six. And the loss of time, which can be borne when one is 
using a single printed volume, would be utterly unendurable 
with the complete catalogue of a large library, especially if in 
manuscript. Suppose that the British Museum had made an 
index on this plan, and imagine a man, not a professed botanist, 
trying to cull from it one of the two or three hundred general 
works on botany. Of course he could take the first he found, 
trusting to chance to give him what he wanted, and, if chance 
proved unkind, sending for another and another, till he was 
satisfied. It is hardly necessary to point out that a catalogue 
which makes such a course necessary, however cheap its com- 
pilation may have been, cannot be considered very economical 
either for the library or the public. But if one will not do this, 
he must open perhaps fifty folio volumes of the catalogue (for 
some of which he will probably have to wait, because other per- 
sons are using them), find the titles to which he is referred, 
and remember them as he turns from one to another. If this 
scheme had been tried for a time at the British Museum, Mr. 
Panizzi would have been as zealous an opponent of meagre sub- 
ject titles as he was of brief titles under the names of authors.* 





* The index of the Astor Library catalogue gives under each subject only a bare 
list of the names of those who have written upon it. There is not the slightest in- 
dication when the different books were written, how large they are, or how the subject 
is treated. We are greatly indebted to Mr. Cogswell for what he has done; the 
catalogue of the Astor Library would be of comparatively little service in other 
libraries without this index : yet it is a pity that the time «nd patience which readers 
will lose while consulting it could not have been used to make it more satisfactory 
to them. 
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In the New Catalogue, on the contrary, the subject entry is 
the fullest, sometimes the whole title being copied, sometimes 
different parts under different classes, but in every case so 
much as is necessary to describe the way in which the book 
handles the particular subject under which one is looking. 
The form of the book, — folio, octavo, or other, — the number 
of volumes, and the number of pages, when less than a hundred, 
are given, because the extent of a work will often determine 
one’s choice ; and the imprint is added because the date when 
a work was written often makes a great difference in its scien- 
tific value. This fulness is one of the most important features 
of the New Catalogue, and the great amount of work which 
this saving of time to those who use it causes to those who 
make it is one of the reasons why it cannot be made quickly. 
In the authors’ catalogue, on the other hand, nothing more is 
necessary than to separate very carefully the different authors 
by giving their names in full, and, in the case of the more 
common names, adding the dates of birth and death, to copy 
enough of the title to identify the book, and, when there are 
more editions than one, to note, as briefly as possible, their 
differences. 

I have dwelt at some length on the distinctions between the 
dictionary and the mixed system, and on their comparative 
advantages, because the former is much more commonly used, 
and because it has been persistently asserted, that, though 
less scientific, it is by far the most convenient. It seems 
to “be imagined, that, with a catalogue thus constructed, a 
person must know at once just where to look for whatever he 
wants. But a few experiments, or a litile reflection, will dis- 
pel this pleasing illusion. 

“The inquirer must often be uncertain under what word in 
the catalogue he should look for his subject, because it is often 
difficult for the cataloguer to determine how a particular sub- 
ject should be designated. First, there is the case of synony- 
mous or equivalent terms. He has to choose, for instance, 
between Antiquities and Archeology; between Birds and 
Ornithology ; between Shells and Conchology, or Mollusca and 
Malacology ; between Temperance and Intemperance ; between 
Masonry and Freemasonry, to say nothing of Anti-masonry ; 
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between Protection, Tariff, and Free Trade. Or if, as has gen- 
erally been the case in catalogues constructed on this system, 
he is governed merely by the accidental phraseology of the 
title, he separates works of precisely the same class, placing 
some under one heading, and others under one or more syn- 
onymous headings in another part of the alphabet, greatly to 
the inconvenience of the inquirer. Again, many subjects are 
usually expressed by two or more words, as Capital Punish- 
ment, Future Punishment, College Education, Moral Philos- 
ophy, Agricultural Chemistry, English Grammar, English 
Proverbs, Scottish Ballads, Art of War, International Law, 
Commercial Law, Comparative Anatomy, Natural Theology, not 
to mention the equivalent terms often used for many of these, 
as, Death Penalty, Academic or University Education, Ethics, 
Military Art, Law of Nations, Mercantile Law, Natural Religion. 
How is a person to know beforehand under which of these 
words he will find the subject entered in the catalogue ?” * 

The truth is, that each plan has some merits which the other 
does not possess. A person who has always been accustomed 
to one will find much in the other to surprise and for a while 
puzzle or offend him ; but any one who should be for some time 
in the constant habit of consulting a catalogue of each kind on 
all sorts of subjects would hardly doubt which deserved the 
palm of superiority. 

There can be no question that the mixed system is most 
convenient for those who understand it and have learnt where 
to look for what they want. It is therefore well adapted to 
the library of a college or of a learned society. A large pro- 
portion of those who frequent such libraries are engaged in 
some limited field of investigation, and can quickly become 
accustomed to the method adopted in the classes to which 
they have most occasion to refer. The professor of chemistry 
soon discovers that he has seldom to look at any but three 
drawers, — those which contain Chemistry, Miner ralogy, and 





* Mr. Abbot’s Statement, p. 48. Experience shows, that, with all the sinaplicity 


of a “dictionary ” catalogue, the public have to be taught how to use it; which ne- 


cessity is ovcasioned partly by synonymes, partly by the national grouping, partly 
by the lack of references from specific to general terms, aad partly by the com- 
mon want of familiarity with catalogues of any kind. 
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Toxicology. The professor of botany seldom need go beyond 
those which contain Botany, Agriculture, and Horticulture. 
The professor of history would make most use of the classes 
History, Geography, Ecclesiastical History, Biography, Antiq- 
uities; though, of course, his researches would occasionally 
carry him into such classes as Bibliography, Commerce, Fi- 
nance, Heraldry, Politics, Statistics, and many others. The 
Latin professor knows that he shall find all that relates to the 
tongue which he teaches under Language — Latin; the _his- 
tory of the literature written in that language, under Bibliog- 
raphy — Latin ; the literature itself, and whatever illustrates 
single writers, under Latin Authors; that part of the literature 
which is engraved on stone, under Inscriptions — Latin ; the 
manners and customs of Rome, under Antiquities — Roman ; 
the description of her territory, under Geography, § Rome; 
the account of her deeds, under History, § Rome ; her juris- 
prudence, under Law — Roman; her mythology, under Relig- 
ions (Various)— Roman. Certainly this is not a very hard 
lesson to learn, and when it is once fixed in the memory, the 
consultation of the catalogue for these subjects, which are 
nearly all that he need consult in the ordinary course of his 
studies, is merely mechanical. And when the lesson is really 
understood, it becomes a key to the use of many other parts of 
the catalogue. As he found what relates to Rome, he can find 
what relates to Greece. Having been accustomed to the class 
Inscriptions, he is not surprised at classes like Ballads, Fables, 
Legends, Letters, Quotations. The class Law would lead him 
to expect the classes Commerce, Finance, Political Economy, 
Politics, Statistics. 

It is to be expected that people will occasionally be star- 
tled at particular classifications, and think that they meet fa- 
miliar subjects in strange places. Hardly any one would at 
first look for treatises on the observance of Sunday, or on 
infant baptism, under Theology — Ritual, § Baptism, and § 
Sunday. A little reflection will show that such a class is at 
least not unreasonable, and that it has the advantage of bring- 
ing these books, and works on confirmation, the Lord’s Supper, 
and other rites of the Christian Church, into close connection 
with general works on ritualism, instead of mixing them with 
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the numerous treatises on practical theology, or, worse still, 
dispersing them through the whole alphabet. And when such 
a classification is once understood, its use becomes very easy, 
and, if it is well devised, an orderly mind derives a sensible 
pleasure from its appropriateness. In fact, it is to be hoped 
that the catalogue will be a not insignificant addition to the 
educational apparatus of the university, leading the students, 
in spite of the perverse willingness of men to let any good es- 
cape them which cannot be obtained without some exertion, 
unconsciously to make classifications themselves, and assisting 
them in forming the very useful habit of laying up questions and 
facts in the mind, suitably labelled, and in their proper places. 

Synonymous terms cause trouble both to the maker and the 
user of this, as of every catalogue. Yet they sometimes afford 
an opportunity for an ingenious grouping of classes, by which 
their mutual relation can be exhibited. You wonder why you 
do not find Grecian and Roman and Hindu mythology under 
Mythology, and why the drawer which contains Theology, that 
is, Christian Theology, does not also contain Theology (Natu- 
ral). The reason is, that natural religion illustrates mythol- 
ogy more than it does Christian theology, and the use of the 
terms Religion (Natural) and Religions (Various) brings to- 
gether the classes which are most closely connected.* 

As it was desirable that the treatment of the different 
classes should be uniform, certain distinguishing features run 
through the whole catalogue. Such classes as Chemistry, En- 
graving, Philosophy, Science, Zoélogy, have, and almost all 
the classes can have, a division Biography, where, besides 
the lives of persons eminent in those branches of learning or 
art, will be found criticisms on their works. A rhapsody on 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, an onslaught on Wagner’s Lo- 
hengrin, praise of Church’s Niagara, or censure of Story’s 
Everett, an explanation of the Hegelian philosophy, an account 
of the life of Stephenson or the death of Wolfe, would all be 


* Those who place the Christian religion on a level with all others might object 
to this arrangement. Even such critics should remember, however, that the juxta- 
position of classes is to be determined here, not by the philosophical relations of 
subjects, but by the manner of their treatment in books. In the present case, to 
be sure, it would have been possible to connect all these related classes by using 
the terms Theology (Christian), Theology (Gentile), and Theology (Natural). 
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found under this critico-biographical branch of the respective 
classes, Music, Painting, Sculpture, Philosophy, Engineering, 
Military Art. A similar division, Geographical, under such 
classes as Agriculture, Geology, Medicine, Natural History, 
Superstitions, and many others, receives works treating of 
those subjects with special reference to a particular country. 
Almost every class has a division History, where are put 
accounts of the origin, progress, and present state of the art 
or science, the subdivisions being the names of countries. This 
division, History, of course bears the same relation to the divis- 
ion Biography that the class History has to Biography. It is 
a question yet undecided, whether it is not best to treat all 
bibliography not national in the same way, instead of collect- 
ing it under Bibliography, and there making the names of the 
arts and sciences the divisions. 

But it is not possible to treat everything in exactly the same 
manner; nor will the English language always permit us to 
give analogous classes similar names. Thus, observations on 
the text of single Greek or Latin writers are given as appen- 
dixes to the lists of those writers’ works in the classes Greek 
Authors and Latin Authors; but those which illustrate several 
writers, or relate to Oriental authors, naturally appear under 
Classical Philology or Oriental Philology ; observations on the 
text of the Bible, under Biblical Criticism,— on the text of a 
modern European or American author, under Bibliography. 

It has been objected to Mr. Abbot’s plan, that not only will 
readers find such a catalogue hard to consult, but other libra- 
rians will find it hard to make. But any good index of subjects 
is difficult of construction. Rhetoricians say that easy writing is 
hard reading. In the same way a catalogue which is compiled 
without much trouble will be likely to cause considerable delay 
and disappointment to those who use it. No satisfactory result 
can be obtained without the expenditure of time and thought. 
Shall it be the time of the librarian, or the time of the read- 
ers? Certainly not of the latter ; for their labor, spent in solv- 
ing the question of the moment, will in each case benefit only 
themselves, — while the labor of the librarian, being put into 
a form permanently accessible, may help numberless persons 
inquiring into the same matter. But let no cataloguer who 
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undertakes the task, wishing to give as much assistance as pos- 
sible, delude himself with the idea that his work will be easy 
or rapid. In preparing the list of authors, he may get much 
assistance from the printed catalogues of other libraries, but 
in the classed part very little use can be made of the labors of 
other bibliographers, because no one has ever worked on the 
same plan. He must decide each question for himself, with 
no help from experience. If he would have his catalogue per- 
fect, he must examine each book sufficiently to discover its 
contents, to determine just what it treats of, how many sub- 
jects it treats of, and sometimes exactly how it treats of them. 
In history, he must ascertain what is the period described, that 
the title may be inserted in its proper place in the chronolog- 
ical arrangement. And this he will often find no easy matter. 
Not a few histories and biographies — so inconsiderate are au- 
thors — are published without any list of contents, index, or 
chronological table, and almost without dates. In geography 
and travels the same work is to be done ; for here, too, the sub- 
arrangement should be chronological. Marco Polo and Vaém- 
béry, the Grand Duke Cosmo and Esquiros, Mrs. Trollope and 
Anthony Trollope, saw very different states of society, and 
brought back very different accounts of Asia, England, the 
United States. It would never do to mix them indiscrimi- 
nately. But to ascertain the exact period covered by each 
journey is often difficult and tedious. Some travellers give no 
dates at all ; some, even more provokingly, date the first day of 
their voyage, and continue the narration with “ a week after,” 
“the next month,” “several days later,’ which at last pro- 
duces an indefiniteness of time that would put Carlyle in a 
rage. And it is not always possible to teil by a glance at the 
title through what countries the traveller passed. 

Much delay is also caused by what is termed * analysis,” 
that is, bringing out under their proper heads the works con- 
tained in collections like Force’s “ Tracts,’ Gale’s “ Scrip- 
tores Britannice et Anglican xx.,’’ and the very valuable 
papers in the Memoirs, Transactions, and Journals of learned 
societies, and at least the more important of the articles in 
periodicals. The time consumed in such work is considerable. 
ln properly analyzing a single volume it may be necessary to 
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make as much research for the classification, and to write as 
many cards, as would suffice for a whole shelf-full of books 
which require no analysis. But the work pays. The amount 
of buried matter that it reveals is astonishing. The greater 
part of bibliographical essays are to be found only in peri- 
odicals. The controversy on the Gospel of John, which ex- 
cited an interest in Germany that twenty years have hardly 
diminished, began in Zeller’s Theologische Jahrbicher. The 
articles in the Studien und Kritiken are almost volumes in 
themselves. For nine tenths of the monographs by which 
science is advanced one must consult periodicals and the pub- 
lications of societies. In historical studies and the fine arts, 
although the proportion of independent publications is greater, 
one must go frequently to the same source. But indispensable 
as such material is to any thorough research, the student or- 
dinarily loses a large part of it, because it is not indexed. 
What he finds probably costs him a long hunt, and much he 
does not find at all. Every man of science has experienced 
this evil, which within a few years has led the Royal Society of 
London to prepare for its own use an elaborate “ Catalogue of 
Scientific Papers”? from 1800 to 1863. So important is the 
work considered, that the British government has ordered it to 
be printed at the public expense ; and so extensive is it, that 
the first volume of authors, consisting of 960 quarto pages, con- 
tains only the letters A — Clu, about one sixth of the whole. 
The promised “ Alphabetical Index * of the Subjects of the 
Papers as far as they appear in the Titles ” will relieve libraries 
from the necessity of analyzing scientific periodicals published 
before 1864, just as Mr. Poole’s “ Index to Periodical Litera- 
ture”? makes it unnecessary to analyze English periodicals 
published before 1852. But the necessity will still remain of 
doing something similar, or better, in those branches of knowl- 
edge which have not the advantage of such indexes.f 





* An index on the dictionary system is much better adapted to these scientific 
papers, which are almost entirely monographs, than it would be to a library con- 
taining many general works. 

t The impatience of the public, and the fear of being too voluminous, prevented 
Mr. Jewett from inserting in the “ Index to the Catalogue of the Boston Public 
Library ” much that he would undoubtedly have been glad to include. That Index, 
though very complete for authors, however little they may have written, gives no 
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Analysis should not be confined to periodicals and serials. 
Many books contain important chapters on special topics of 
which not a hint is to be found in the title. Important biograph- 
ical sketches, occasionally a sermon worthy of special refer- 
ence, accounts of the natural history and of the language of 
various countries occurring in books of travel, essays like 
Macaulay’s on the Catholic Church, or on a dozen other sub- 
jects, whole treatises which the library may possess only in the 
author’s collected “* Works,” —all these would be overlooked 
on Mr. Panizzi’s plan. “ If you have full and accurate titles,” 
he says, “‘ well drawn up for an alphabetical catalogue, you 
take all the words which indicate any of the subjects treated of 
in that work, and you enter them alphabetically. . . . . Under 
Dodo I find whatever is written about the Dodo.” — The Lord 
Advocate. “So far as appears in the title-page?” — “ Yes ; 
and there can be nothing better, if the titles are well done. .... 
If it is not mentioned in the title-page, the case is much worse 
in a classed catalogue; you must read every book, to class 
their contents.” That the cataloguer should read every book 
through is of course impossible. Fortunately it is not neces- 
sary. He may discover much by simply turning over the 
leaves. How far analysis shall be carried must be left to his 
discretion ; and his decision will be determined by his knowl- 
edge, his tastes, and the amount of time at his command. 
Uniformity in such a matter, though desirable, is not essential ; 
since the usefulness of one such reference is not in the least 
affected by another’s having been made or not made. 

There are many books which do not require analysis ; but the 
habit of examining each, to see whether any is needed, is a use- 
ful check on the tendency to classify by the title alone. One 
who is hurried into this dangerous practice can never know 
where a moment’s inattention or ignorance about some detail 
of a subject may lead him. He should at least be very sure 
that he understands his title. Perhaps no one would imagine 
Boehmer’s Meditationes in Constitutionem Criminalem Caro- 


reference from subjects to anything less than a volume. Papers in the Mémoires 
of the French Academy, hundreds of pages long, do not receive the attention 
that is bestowed on mere trifles which were published separately. Even Mr. 
Lowell's careful catalogue at the Boston Atheneum does not bring out any articles 
in periodicals. 
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linam to be a discussion of the slave laws of South Carolina, or 
I Clefti della Grecia Moderna, a description of the present 
state of the Acroceraunian cliffs: but men have actually put 
Orationes Sancti Chrysostomi in the same class as Ciceronis 
Orationes,and Budeus de Asse et Partibus ejus under Zoilogy, 
as a work on Asses. Why should not “If, Yes, and Perhaps” 
be a treatise on particles,an English Tursellinus? Some titles 
appear to be written to conceal contents. Even when they 
give information, it is not always correct; and when it is cor- 
rect, it is seldom complete. 

Difficulties of another kind admit of a more summary 
treatment. No librarian has any security that he may not 
be called upon at any time to catalogue, and, what is 
worse, to classify, a book written in a language of which he 
knows not a word, Polish or Russian, Persian or Japanese, 
some Hawaiian tract left by a missionary, a Chinese treatise 
given by an attaché of an embassy in exchange for the reports 
of the library, a Bulgarian guide-book brought home by an ad- 
venturous traveller, perhaps a batch of works in an uncommon 
language which some scholar overburdened with time has un- 
dertaken to learn and given up in despair after a short trial. 
If the cataloguer knows any one who can decipher the strange 
characters and interpret the unknown words, he will apply to 
him; otherwise, rather than waste much time in making 
blunders by the aid of the grammar and lexicon, he will choose 
the auctioneer’s brief style,—‘* A Mongolian book, with illus- 
trations.”” In the course of time a number of these titles ac- 
cumulate, a constant eyesore, offending the taste for uniformity 
and completeness, but after all not practically diminishing the 
value of the catalogue more than the presence of the books 
increases the practical value of the library. The first scholar 
who wishes to read them can be employed to properly describe 
them. 

The cataloguer should not expect to be satisfied with his 
work. Let him make what acquaintance he can with many 
languages, let him get a superficial knowledge of all branches 
of science, literature, and art, let him almost réad the books 
he classifies, and be generally on his guard against the hundred 
sources of mistake, yet shall he err like other hurried or inter- 
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rupted or fagged and drowsy mortals. He will hardly speak 
of Ander Schiffahrt’s Second Voyage, or suppose, with the 
compiler of a certain Library Manual, that “ Ebend.” is a great 
book-publishing city ; but he may write psychology when he 
meant to write physiology; in a temporary distraction of 
thought he may even confound things as different as crustacea 
and mollusca, he may find himself inextricably involved among 
the higher branches of mathematics or the nice distinctions 
of metaphysics, and commit errors of judgment even when he 
avoids slips of the pen. 

It may give some idea of the questions which present them- 
selves to one who is commencing such a catalogue, if we con- 
sider how certain books may be treated. The first to be dealt 
with shall be “ A Description of National Sports, Dances, and 
Songs.” The title at once suggests three classes. The first, 
Sports, offers no difficulties. A little consideration, or a slight 
consultation of other catalogues, shows that there are general 
works on sports, by Walker and others, and also manuals of 
particular sports, which will call for such divisions as Base-Ball, 
Cricket, Hunting, Rowing. Billiards, chess, écart¢, whist, will 
come under a similar class, Games. For the book in hand 
there must be a division “ National’’; and if a work on the 
sports of Scotland, or of Ancient Greece, should ever come up 
for classification, it would be entered here, Greece or Scotland 
forming a section under the division National. Dances can 
be treated like Sports. Songs, however, require a little more 
thought. It would evidently be difficult to distinguish between 
ballads and songs; and which name to give to the united 
classes is a point to split hairs upon. One consideration is 
perhaps decisive. The old popular romances must of course 
be included, the metrical legends, which were originally, at 
least, written to be sung. But it would seem a little strained 
to call the ** Romaunt of the Rose ” or “ William and the Wer- 
wolf” songs. The name “ Ballads, ete.,” standing midway 
between the two extremes, may be taken to include both. And 
we can foresee that prose romances —the other half of the 
popular literature of the Middle Ages — will require a corre- 
sponding class, Legends, which will properly include fairy tales. 
In these two classes the subdivisions must plainly be names of 
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countries, for folk lore often bears strongly marked national 
characteristics ; and though the same legends reappear in dif- 
ferent lands, yet the style of telling and the embellishments 
vary. Moreover, these classes contain sometimes the only, and 
almost always the earliest, literature of the various races. 

Let the next book be Brillat-Savarin’s entertaining Physi- 
ologie du Goiét. Plainly we must have a class Cookery, 
where can be assembled all the cook-books, from the Liber 
Cure Cocorum to cautious Dr. Glass and the 101st edition of 
Miss Acton. And Brillat-Savarin discusses not only the 
preparation of food, but its history and the characteristics 
of the different kinds, as is done more exhaustively, but less 
agreeably, in Soyer’s Pantropheon. Another class, Food, is 
needed, then, for these books, for Hassall’s “ Adulterations 
of Food,” and for works on the preservation of food. Even 
this is not enough. The Méditation u., Du Gott, though it 
may have little scientific value, certainly deserves a reference 
under Physiology, which of course: must be a division of 
Medicine. And it must not be overlooked that Diet, that is, 
the relation of food to health, another generally recognized 
division of Medicine, receives considerable attention from 
Brillat-Savarin. Thus we have given the Physiologie four 
distinct entries,— none too many for a work which has won 
so high a reputation, and maintained it so long, among the 
wits and epicures of France. 

The examples chosen illustrate the necessity of the double 
and triple entry of many titles. As this forms a weighty item 
in the expense and bulk of the catalogue, it should of course 
be avoided wherever the assistance afforded to the reader is 
much less than the labor caused to the writer. That is to say, 
double entries should never be made under synonymous terms, 
a reference from the one rejected to the one selected for a 
heading being sufficient; and double entries should not be 
made when two classes partly overlap, as often happens, — for 
then a reference under one will take the place of the titles, 
which can just as well be consulted under the other. In this 
latter case, however, two things are to be observed: first, 
that the reference is allowable only when it prevents the repe- 
tition of several titles, because it is nearly as easy to write a 
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title as a reference, and no one likes to be sent to another part 
of the alphabet to find almost nothing when he gets there ; 
and, secondly, that a reference is insufficient when the titles 
referred to from the first class are mixed in the second with a 
large mass of others, and much time would be spent in picking 
them out. To illustrate: the comparative merits of free 
trade and protection are discussed in the general works on 
political economy, which must be put under that head ; in spe- 
cial pamphlets and magazine articles, which would form, under 
the same class, the section Free Trade ; and in discussions of 
the various tariffs, which belong under Politics or Legislation 
(as the case may be), branch United States, section Tariff. 
When these last treatises discuss the general principles of 
the subject as well as the particular provisions of each tariff, 
shall they be doubly entered under Political Economy and un- 
der Politics, or will a reference under the former, “‘ See also 
Politics — U. 8S. (A8—), § Tariii,’ be enough? The princi- 
ples stated above furnish a ready answer. 

One thing is yet wanting, without which the New Catalogue 
would fail to be all that is desirable. At present it furnishes no 
indication of the comparative merit of the works to which it 
refers, and generally no further description of their character 
than is given in their titles. In very many cases, and especially 
for those persons who have some knowledge of books, and some 
experience in investigation, this is enough ; but even they would 
not disdain further assistance ; and it would certainly be well 
that the inexperienced, the ignorant, and those who, whatever 
their acquaintance with certain fields of literature, must occa- 
sionally venture into paths unknown to them, should find a 
ready guide in the catalogue. Few persons are so much inter- 
ested in any subject as to care to read all that has been writ- 
ten upon it. In general, men wish to get the most information in 
the shortest time from the most reliable source ; they require, 
so to speak, 2 chrestomathy of the matter. A young man, we 
will suppose, who has read “ Sir Amyas Leigh” with avidity, 
wishes to learn something more about the age of Elizabeth. 
The catalogue has done much for him in that it has picked 
out the histories from all the other books in the library, and 
from all the histories those of Great Britain, and from them 
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the histories of the Elizabethan age. But this is not enough. 
He asks what is the best history of the Elizabethan age. Can 
any means be devised of answering his question? Merely to 
give him a list of works, good, bad, and indifferent, without a 
word to show their character, is to dishearten or misguide 
him. Unless he has considerable literary knowledge, more 
than most young men have, he is as likely to choose the bad 
or indifferent as the good. If, as is not improbable, he has 
never heard of Froude, and only heard of Hume, if, as is al- 
most certain, Aikin, Burton, Camden, Naunton, Raumer, 
Wright, are entirely unknown to him, how can he make a good 
selection? It may be said that he can consult the librarians, 
or, if he has time, his instructors, and the various histories of 
literature ; but the New Catalogue was designed to save him, 
as far as possible, from the necessity of consulting anybody. 
How can it do so in the present case ? 

The difficulties of the plan are here comparatively slight, the 
difficulties of the execution are almost insuperable. And first, 
of the plan. If it be merely desired to point out to the novice a 
few of the best authors, — as, in Ecclesiastical History, Neander, 
or Milman, or Stanley, — in Geology, Lyell, — in Comparative 
Philology, Max Miiller, or Professor Whitney, — so much could 
easily be done by prefixing to the titles a * or a Be. But 
whoever wishes to see on which of the cards these marks are 
placed must examine each card, which is a work of time. To 
enable any person to turn immediately to the leading work in 
each division, the only part of the card which is seen when the 
drawer is first opened —the top— should be marked in some 
way so as to catch the eye at once. It might be dipped into 
some bright-colored ink ; but unfortunately use, after a time, 
reduces the top of the cards to a uniform dingy hue, which 
recalls the edges of the leaves of circulating-library novels. 
A mark, less conspicuous at first, but more lasting, would be a 
notch, always made in the same part of the top, or the cutting 
off of one of the corners. This, indeed, might be too perma- 
nent, — for in science, at least, the best book of to-day must give 
place before long to a better ; and it would mark, at any rate, 
but a rude division. One could hardly be contented to sepa- 
rate books into sheep and goats. They are of every degree 
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of merit. Some are good in one way, some in another; some 
for one man, some for another ; some for one purpose, and not 
at all fur another. To take a few of the histories of France: 
Michelet is brilliant, and in his later volumes erratic ; Crowe 
is reliable, but certainly not-brilliant ; Alison has a reputation 
not lower than his deserts ; Henri is diligent, comprehensive, 
interesting, and long; Duruy is admirable as an epitomist. 
What system of asterisks or notches or colors could tell all this ? 
We must have notes; and this brings us back to the necessity 
of manipulating the cards, to see where and what the notes 
are. And here comes in also the difficulty of execution. Who 
shall write all these notes ? What man is there who will un- 
dertake to say of a hundred thousand volumes, not only what 
subjects they treat, but how well they treat them? Who will 
gauge with equal facility and equal correctness the merits of a 
history of painting, a treatise on quaternions, a discussion of 
the nature of time and space or of the law of ejectments, an 
edition of a Greek play or Sanskrit poem, an opera, novel, or 
volume of sermons? In fact, it is plain that a perfect classed 
and descriptive catalogue is unattainable. But this is a matter 
in which completeness is not necessary. Whatever is well 
done will be profitable. And it would certainly seem that a 
university, where must be assembled many men of great spe- 
cial learning, who could give assistance in this work, and ought 
to be interested in having it properly done, possesses unusual 
advantages for the construction of such a catalogue. Without 
some such assistance, no corps of librarians that any American 
library possesses is equal to the task.* 

The New Catalogue has elicited frequent and warm expres- 
sions of approbation from those who have had recourse to it, 
especially from the students, and its plan has been adopted by 
several other libraries. Its usefulness,t present and future, 


* Some years ago the most important titles in some parts of the Index were 
marked with an asterisk; bat the work was discontinued, because it was thought 
that a selection could be made to more advantage when the number of titles should 
be larger. 

+ One use has not been mentioned. It is very easy to discover the deficiencies 
of the library in any department, when all that it possesses in that department is 
brought together. A brief comparison of that part of the catalogue with a good 
special bibliography will show what are the most important works still wanting. 
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can hardly be overestimated. A large library uncatalogued 
is like a large city without a directory. The stranger strolls 
around it at random, and finds much to admire and enjoy ; but 
if h as any purpose in his visit, it may be utterly frustrated : 
he will spend in his search time which he can ill spare, time 
in which he intended to transact his affairs or was to enjoy the 
company of his friends. Nay, it is much easier to become ac- 
quainted with the city than with the library: the signs catch 
the eye more quickly than the titles on the backs of the books ; 
it is easier to remember and find again the place of a house 
than of a volume ; and authors do not expose their wares in 
shop-windows, to show at once where one’s wants can be sup- 
plied. The attendants are often good guides, better for cer- 
tain parts of the library, and easier to consult, than any unin- 
telligent catalogue can be: but few men can have its universal 
memory; and men die, while the catalogue lasts. ‘ A library 
is not worth anything without a catalogue,” says Carlyle ; “ it 
is a Polyphemus without any eye in his head.” One who 
consults a library provided with a catalogue like Mr. Abbot’s 
is a Briareus, with a hundred eyes and hands. Yet such is the 


ignorance which prevails in the world about library administra- 
tion, that the catalogue is hardly ever thought of by those who 
found libraries. Thousands of dollars are provided to pro- 


cure books, and not a cent to make them useful after they 
are received. 


Cuar_Les A. CUTTER. 





With this information, and with money, it becomes easy to make the library sym- 
metrical. The New Catalogue thus not only reveals its treasures so that they can 
be used, but its wants so that they can be judiciously supplied. 
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Railroad Inflation. 


Art. VI.—Rarmroap INFLATION. 


Usage and long-established authority have fixed upon the 
word “tax ” a meaning which is too exclusively political, — as 
though some form of government could alone, and solely for 
its own purposes, impose a pecuniary burden under this name 
upon the wealth of a community. Such a definition is open 
to serious objections. It not only creates a mischievous confu- 
sion of ideas, but it actually deceives the community as to the 

xtent and unnecessary nature of many of the burdens under 
which it labors. The burden of taxation, as it is called, is 
crudely measured by the proportion which the public revenue 
bears to the numbers or supposed wealth of any community 
as expressed in the census. Such a measure is fallacious in 
the extreme. A tax is not only a contribution taken directly 
from the resources of any community for governmental or public 
uses, but, in its general significance, it is also any burden, natu- 
ral or artificial, which, without altering the intrinsic value, the 
quality, or the quantity of raw material, adds to its cost before 
it reaches the consumer. , 

It is an elementary principle of political economy, that all 
wealth comes from the soil; neither human industry nor hu- 
man ingenuity can produce any addition to the material pos- 
sessions of mankind, except from the earth. The legerdemain 
of paper financiering operates largely upon the distribution of 
property,— not uncommonly taking from one who is indus- 
trious, and giving to another who is cunning, a proportion of 
the honest results of labor. But however and with what- 
soever degree of fraud it operates upon the distribution of 
wealth, it never directly creates it. Everything produced 
from the earth, moreover, is valuable only in so far as some 
one wants it and is willing to exchange labor or its products 
for it. Speaking somewhat loosely, all mankind may, then, be 
ljivided into the two great classes of consumers and producers, 
—to the first of which every human being, and to the last of 
which the vast majority of mankind, belongs. Between the pro- 
ducer of the raw material and the consumer there comes an 
intermediate class, the possessors of skilled labor, those who 
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by their labor lend an additional intrinsic value to the raw ma- 
terial. Such are all manufacturers. The sum total, therefore, 
of the wealth of any community and of the whole world con- 
sists of all that which it has extorted from the earth, enriched 
by any factitious value which may have been added to it. 
These two elements of cost — production and manufacture 
—are necessary preliminaries to a fitness for consumption : 
everything beyond these which adds to the price of a com- 
modity before it reaches the consumer is a tax levied upon 
consumption or production ; just as much a tax, if the increase 
is charged for transportation and collected by an importer over 
his counter, as if it is charged for revenue and received by 
a collector at the custom-house. If tea, for instance, is raised 
and cured in China, and thence transported thousands of miles 
to London, and the consumer in London pays three times the 
price at which it was sold by him who cured it in China, that 
additional sum, however fairly earned by the services rendered, 
is nothing more nor less than a tax of two hundred per cent 
on the consumption of tea in London, which again reacts and 
affects the profit on its production in China. It is a necessary 
tax, perhaps, in view of existing means of transportation, but 
none the less is ita tax. The process of removal from one point 
to another — from the point of production to that of consump- 
tion — has in this case added nothing to the wealth or posses- 
sions of the world. It has, indeed, distributed, but it has in 
no way increased or intrinsically qualified human possessions ; 
for after it, as before, whether in Canton or in London, the 
world possessed the same number of pounds of tea of a given 
quality. So of flour, of cotton, and of every other product of 
the soil. Transportation cannot add to wealth; it is simply 
a distribution of wealth already in existence; and the cost of 
distribution constitutes a tax on consumption, levied indiffer- 
ently on the producer, the manufacturer, and the consumer. 
This tax must necessarily fall upon all parties, though: in 
unequal proportions very difficult to ascertain. The consumer 
has apparently to pay the entire amount. There is no doubt 
about his bearing a portion at least of the burden. But it does 
not rest on him alone, as few will deny in America, at least 
while unthreshed wheat is yet burned for fucl, and the trans- 
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portation tax at times robs the producer of the whole fruits of 
his toil. Could that tax be wholly abolished, and breadstuffs 
be transported without cost to London, the exchangeable value 
of flour would rise in Chicago and fall in Liverpool. Society 
would then at once be relieved of a tax in comparison with 
which all the imposts of governments are trivial. In like 
manner, anything which adds to the necessary cost of trans- 
portation aggravates the tax, and anything which diminishes 
it removes one more burden from human toil. 

This is a form of taxation not often referred to in the trea- 
tises. Vastly the greater portion of all human expenditure is 
consumed in taxes, — if in taxes are included those profits and 
charges which add nothing to the sum of human wealth, but on- 
ly to exchangeable values. Government taxes are burdensome 
enough, and most burdensome when they are hidden away 
under the ingenious fraud of indirect taxation: yet ninety- 
nine out of a hundred will uncomplainingly accept a rise in 
money value of one hundred per cent occasioned by an impost 
for revenue upon some article of necessary domestic consump- 
tion, and this, too, the immediate and legitimate result of some 
clumsy piece of fiscal legislation, when a direct tax amount- 
ing to no more than one fifth of what is thus annually filched 
from their pockets would strike them as intolerable oppression. 
Sir Robert Peel, in 1841, said in the House of Commons: 
“Give me a direct payment (in the form of an income tax) 
of five millions per annum, and I shall be able to reduce your 
taxation on tea, coffee, sugar, and all the other necessaries of 
life, to the amount of twenty millions per annum.” This 
promise, fulfilled in the event, rested upon what should be an 
axiom in the science of revenue, — that taxes are more easily 
imposed and more patiently borne in the same proportion as 
they are indirect: though it will some day be generally ree- 
egnized that in proportion as taxation is indirect it is oner- 
ous and oppressive. The mass of men are always superficial. 
They are apt to believe what they are pleased to call the evi- 
dence of their own senses, than which no evidence can be 
more deceptive. A tax levied by an assessor, and collected 
by a tax-gatherer, strikes the common run of mankind aghast. 
The cold, hard figures will not away. They are visible, they 
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are real, they must be paid, and that altogether and in ready 
money. One realizes, in paying the direct tax, the impor- 
tance of economy in government, and feels corruption there 
to be a personal wrong; yet that same man will content 
himself with vague grumbling at “ the hardness of the times,” 
will see corruption run riot in every office of the government 
without a thought, provided he pays his fivefold tax only in 
the increased charges of the grocer, the tailor, and the haber- 
dasher, and not down in hard money into the hands of an 
officer. 

The course of the American people in regard to their paper 
currency furnishes a perfect illustration of this truth. They 
have the reputation of being quick to discern their own in- 
terest, especially when the dollar enters into the account, and 
it was once conceded in this country that no tax was so in- 
equitable or so onerous as the tax imposed by the use of irre- 
deemable paper money,—so profitable to the speculator and 
the gambler, so oppressive to the honest and industrious. The 
vast majority of our people were supposed to belong to the 
latter class. Paper money imposes a tax on this latter class 
in favor of the former. What is the amount of the tax? The 
annual sales of merchandise alone in this country are returned 
at ten thousand millions of dollars. Upon this immense mass 
of transactions a tax must be levied to cover fluctuations of 
paper value. Those who make transfers can only in this way 
secure themselves against loss, present and future. This tax 
is paid by every consumer, on every article consumed, on 
which those by whom exchanges are made do not suffer a 
loss; and in view of the fluctuations which take place in 
values, one and a half per cent cannot be considered an un- 
reasonable provision against them. The currency tax, then, 
amounts to $150,000,000 a year, or one half of the expenditure 
of the United States. This is a tax which does not appear in 
the Reports of the Treasury,—a mere incidental payment made 
by consumers to dealers and middle-men, — those by whom ex- 
changes are made,— the class to which almost exclusively the 
speculators and gamblers belong. All mankind in America 
pay this tax, but all do not profit by it. The middle-man pays 
it in so far as he is a consumer, and he profits by it in so far 
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as he is a middle-man;— he receives many-fold what he pays; 
the mere consumer pays as such, and receives nothing ; the 
producer pays in so far as he is a consumer, and also bears the 
burden of decreased production which must follow this tax on 
consumption. The vast majority in the country, then, and es- 
pecially the owners of downright labor, who constitute the only 
real wealth-producers, pay this tax to a small minority in the 
large towns. And yet the essential measures merely prelimi- 
nary to a return to the money of the world may not even be 
mentioned by any political party which dreams of success. 
The people believe the so-called evidence of their senses, and, 
forgetting that appearances are deceptive, they hug their heavy 
burdens, being only wise in their own conceit. 

These facts and principles must be clearly borne in mind, else 
the great interest which communities have in all questions of 
transportation cannot be appreciated. The preliminary discus- 
sion may be fairly summed up as follows. All elements of price 
which add to the amount paid by the consumer of any com- 
modity above the cost of the production and manufacture are in 
the nature of direct taxes on consumption and of indirect taxes 
on production, — whether imposed by government, by distance, 
or the friction of trade, — everywhere and always a tax. The 
more these taxes are imposed directly, the less onerous and 
injurious they are; the more indirectly they are imposed, the 
more unequal and oppressive they become. 

It is computed that the yearly revenue of the forty thousand 
miles of railroad in the United States is about $ 350,000,000. 
This amount, it must be remembered, is a simple tax on travel 
and production. It is perfectly true, it is a necessary tax, and 
one gladly paid ; for without it neither travel nor production 
on the present scale could exist. Undoubtedly, moreover, the 
speed and convenience of the railroad system lead to an in- 
calculable saving of time and friction, and consequent increase 
of wealth. At the same time, the railroad system in itself di- 
rectly produces nothing; though it carries innumerable tons of 
merchandise, it never makes one ton two. It simply greatly 
relieves the friction of commerce, but by no means destroys it. 
That friction is now represented by a tax, or increased cost, 
of some three hundred and fifty millions a year, upon travel 
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and traffic. Could a new invention be developed which would 
constitute as great an improvement on railroad locomotion as 
that is on the system which preceded it, then this annual 
expenditure of $350,000,000 would be reduced to about 
$35,000,000 upon the same amount moved. In this sense, 
therefore, the entire cost of transportation is a tax upon the 
community; it has been much greater,— it may hereafter be 
much less; greater or less, however, it must always remain a 
tax. 

The next question is, For what purpose is this tax levied, 
and to whom does it accrue? What portion of this large sum 
is a necessary tax upon the community ? and what portion, if 
any, is unnecessary? Railroads must not only be built, but 
they must be operated. The gross income of the system must 
therefore be devoted to two ends: first, to the operating of 
the roads; and, secondly, to the remuneration of the capital 
invested in them. The tables of statistics show, that, under 
the present system of operating American railroads, which 
must be presumed to be reasonably economical, seventy per 
cent of the gross earnings are consumed in operating expenses. 
This is approximately the absolute cost of working and re- 
placing the machinery which keeps up the movement of com- 
merce. It is the necessary tax, the first cost, as it were, of 
friction. The remaining thirty per cent of the three hundred 
and fifty millions of gross revenue—more than a hundred 
millions of dollars per annum—is the amount reserved as 
a remuneration for the capital and the risk involved in the 
construction and management of the system. This sum is, 
therefore, an annual tax by itself, which the people of this 
country pay to those who own and control our railroads; and 
it is a tax deserving of a more attentive consideration than 
it generally receives. In view of the inestimable value, both 
immediate and prospective, of the service rendered, and of 
the essential part it plays in material and moral progress, 
it would indeed be strange, if this tax were very closely scru- 
tinized, or were not cheerfully, and even eagerly, paid. Yet 
every tax upon their resources should be calmly and care- 
fully scanned by a people who pretend to guide their own 
destinies. In spite, however, of its enormous proportions and 
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onerous nature, in spite of the fact that it adds to the cost 
of every article of consumption and enters into the expense 
of every movement of national and individual life, this trans- 
portation tax is so indirect in its nature, so plausible and fair 
in its reason, and so much a portion of the customary life of 
the community, that it excites absolutely less attention and less 
real interest and discussion than a tax of a dollar a gallon on 
whiskey or two cents a pound on cotton. 

This annual tax of a hundred millions, or thereabouts, is 
necessarily levied upon the community by the owners of the 
railroad system, as being in their estimation a fair compensa- 
tion, or the best they can get, for the value of the services ren- 
dered by them. In other words, certain individuals, respon- 
sible to no authority and pertaining to no government, looking 
solely to the interests of an immediate constituency, yearly 
levy on the American people a tax, as a remuneration for their 
own capital and labor, assessed and levied by themselves, 
equal to one third the expenses of the United States govern- 
ment. In this case it may be that the remuneration is not 
excessive. Railroad financiers and railroad kings may be 
unlike other men, and may ask only that which is just and 
right. If this be so, it is fortunate for the community ; for 
never before was a power so enormous intrusted to irresponsi- 
ble hands. The obvious danger of committing so extraordina- 
ry a power to private individuals could not well have escaped 
the attention of legislators. But the magnitude of the system 
then inaugurated was not understood forty years ago, and ex- 
perience alone could furnish the data upon which a correct 
system of legislation could be based. The only remedy which 
then suggested itself was the simple one of affixing a limit 
to profits. This was accordingly done, and in the earliest 
charters granted in this country are found clauses reserving 
a power of abating charges for transportation whenever 
the dividends of the companies shall exceed a certain per- 
centage on the capital. In England, Parliament further at- 
tempted to limit the profits of these enterprises by including 
in the charters long and carefully prepared lists of charges 
which the companies could not exceed. Such an attempt, 
made at that time, could of course only be very crude and 
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unsatisfactory. It accordingly resulted that the tariffs of 
charges, being based upon the old turnpike and canal experi- 
ences, were extremely exorbitant, and the profits of the early 
lines were unduly large. In other words, the tax levied on 
the community by the proprietors of the lines in their own 
favor was evidently oppressive. This was, however, a direct 
tax, and, like all excessive direct taxation, it speedily wrought 
its own cure. The attention of Parliament was called to the 
subject, and in 1844, at the instance of Mr. Gladstone, a law 
was enacted which contained a clause of general operation, 
practically, in the view of railway directors, limiting their 
dividends to ten per cent per annum upon the stock of their 
roads. This particular feature of an otherwise well-consid- 
ered act led to results in no way anticipated. Not only did it 
go far towards bringing on the railroad mania of 1845, which 
was comparatively a small matter, but it introduced into Eng- 
land the practice of what has since been known as stock- 
watering, —one of the most ingenious and oppressive forms 
of burdening the growth and industry of a people and of 
mortgaging future development which have ever been devised. 
Immediately upon the enactment of this law the railway man- 
agers resorted to the usual weapons of those who wish to tax 
an unwilling community. The more direct and lighter tax 
having raised a popular outcry, they acquiesced in what they 
regarded as its repeal, and at once proceeded to levy several 
times the sum previously levied, through a vastly more oppres- 
sive form of indirect taxation. As they considered that after 
the enactment of 1844 they could no longer, on their existing 
stock, safely divide all the money they could earn, the railroad 
financiers incontinently proceeded, on every possible pretext, to 
create additional shares, until the gross amount of the stock 
should be sufficient to absorb, in the dividends allowed by the 
act, the utmost possible net earnings of their roads. The Glad- 
stone act, in so far as it failed to place checks upon the creation 
of new stock, was defective. Excessive charges and large profits 
had been found to be like excessive direct taxation, — a present 
burden, which wrought its own cure, and that speedily ; but an 
increase of stock was nothing more nor less than a creation of 
new national debt. It represented so much paper capital to pay 
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dividends and interest upon which a tax in the shape of trans- 
portation charges was to be levied forever. In other words, the 
increasing business of the community was mortgaged in perpe- 
tuity to pay dividends on capital stock of railways upon which 
not a penny had ever been paid in. 

It is not worth while, however, to go into the details of the 
history of stock-watering in England. There it has never 
been reduced to a science, although Sir Morton Peto has lately 
carried it to a very creditable degree of perfection. In America 
only is the process found in its highest stage of development. 
Here it may be studied as an art now in its mature perfection. 
Commenced long ago, as a simple and desperate expedient for 
raising money at an enormous discount for the purpose of com- 
pleting enterprises of doubtful success, we find it referred to in 
the earlier history of some roads now the most profitable, in pas- 
sages curiously suggestive. Take, for instance, the roads which 
have been consolidated into what is now known as the Pittsburg, 
Fort Wayne, and Chicago. Of one of these we read: “ The 
stock subscriptions which were paid in cash into the treasury 
of the company were very small, — amounting perhaps, in all, 
to less than three per cent on the final cost of building and 
equipping the road. The stock subscriptions were paid for 
mostly in uncultivated lands, farms, town lots, and labor upon 
the road.”” Of the whole road as it stands we are told, that, 
“of the $18,663,876, now representing the cost of the road 
and equipment, &c., the shareholders contributed in cash only 
about ten per cent, or less than $2,000,000; and their con- 
tributions in cash, bonds, notes, lands, and personal property, 
labor, &c., to something less than $4,000,000, or rather more 
than twenty per cent of the present cost of the work. The 
difference between this sum and the capital stock, as now 
shown by the books of the company, is made up of dividends 
which were paid in stock, interest on stock paid in stock, pre- 
mium on stock allowed to stockholders at the time of consol- 
idation, which was paid in stock, and a balance of stock still 
held by the trustees.” 


This, however, was in the early days of the enterprises, 
the days of doubtful success, when stock was thought worth- 
less, and often proved so, and was almost given away. But 
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stock-watering soon took a new form, readily adapting it- 
self to conditions of assured success. It is eight hundred 
and thirty-seven miles from Albany to Chicago. The roads 
connecting those two points will furnish a good example of 
the phase of stock-watering now under consideration. The 
New York Central was consolidated under a special act of 
Assembly in 1852. Eleven roads went into the consolidation 
with an aggregate capital of $23,235,600. The stock lowest 
in value of the eleven was settled upon as the par of the new 
concern, and the stocks of the other ten companies were re- 
ceived at a premium varying from seventeen to fifty-five per 
cent. By this simple financial arrangement, $8,894,500 of 
securities, of which not one cent was ever represented by 
property, but which in reality constituted so much guarantied 
stock, was made a charge, principal and interest, against fu- 
ture income. In other words, an indirect tax of over half a 
million a year was imposed upon the community, which was 
to receive absolutely nothing in compensation. The next step 
towards Chicago was one of eighty-eight miles to Erie. This 
was made up of a consolidation of two roads which went in 
with $2,800,000 of capital and came out with $5,000,000. 
Upon this ten per cent dividends are regularly paid, imposing 
another gratuitous tax of $220,000 forever. The next step 
in the line was one of ninety-six miles to Cleveland. There 
has been no consolidation here, simply honest, straight-forward 
watering, and that with the whole head of the hydrant. This 
road has cost in money $4,868,427; it has divided in seven 
years three hundred and nineteen per cent, and the company 
pays interest and dividends on bonds and stock to the amount 
of $11,250,000, — an indirect gratuitous tax on material de- 
velopment of perhaps half a million a year. The remaining 
three hundred and ninety miles to Chicago represent as near- 
ly as may be $3,000,000 more of paper capital, imposing in 
round numbers a further annual tax of $200,000. In all,a 
permanent gratuitous tax for paper capital on one single line 
of road of over $1,400,000 per annum. 

Almost every conceivable vicissitude of railroad fortune has 
at some time served its turn as an excuse for stock-watering. 
Companies have watered their stock because they were rich 
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and had a surplus, and they have watered it because they were 
poor and could not make dividends; they have watered it be- 
cause they did not have stock enough, and recently Erie has 
been flooded because there was so much of the stock that 
more made no difference. Stock has been issued because roads 
have been subjected to opposition, and it is regularly issued be- 
cause they are exempt from it. The Northwestern turns out 
an honest president because he objects to an issue of stock, and 
the New Haven has to submit to heavy watering at the hands 
of a fraudulent treasurer. Then the familiar practice meets us 
in its English form as a means of evading a usury law. The 
State of Massachusetts has always regulated the payment of 
dividends by practically limiting them to ten per cent on the 
roads within her limits. Certain railroad companies in the 
State earned much more than this. These companies, of course, 
represented the most prosperous, and, for that very reason, the 
most important lines of travel to the community, —those lines 
upon which its whole success in tie nineteenth-century strug- 
gle of competition essentially depended. Of course it was of 
vital importance to the community to which these roads were 
the main arteries of prosperity, that the traffic upon them should 
be taxed as little as possible. The lines, however, have been 
very profitable, —so much so that dividends of ten per cent per 
annum by no means depleted the treasury. The community 
and the legislature watched them with jealous eyes, and it 
thus became a delicate question how they could best convey 
their excessive gains from their own pockets to those of the 
stockholders. Stock-watering, here as in England, furnished 
a simple and effective means. A consolidation furnished the 
pretext, an adjournment of the legislature the occasion; in- 
stantly $2,000,000 disappeared out of the treasury and found 
its way in the form of stock into the pockets of the stockhold- 
ers, and the business of Massachusetts and Boston was sub- 
jected to an additional tax of $200,000 per annum. The 
process not only depleted the inconveniently swollen treasury, 
but, by increasing in perpetuity the gross amount of stock in 
existence, it went to the root of the evil of excessive earn- 
ings, by increasing the number of recipients to whom the legal 
dividend must in future be paid. 
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Now and then some delectable financial scheme of the na- 
ture of that just described comes to grief, but very rarely, and 
then as a rule for no good reason. Generally the financier is 
too much for the legislator. At the last session of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, for instance, a quarrel between the execu- 
tive and the legislature about the prohibitory liquor law caused 
the defeat of a very neat little scheme to inflate a ten per cent 
stock through a consolidation to the extent of five and a half 
millions. Another year the lobby will probably be more fortu- 
nate. But while instances of failure are rare, the records of 
successful waterings abound. The Reading Road, for instance, 
was represented in 1843 by $7,111,292 of capital stock and in- 
debtedness ; by 1860 this had increased to $24,161,889, and it is 
now $30,000,000. During these twenty-five years this road has 
issued 105 per cent of stock dividends on common stock, and 
48 per cent in common on preferred stock. Some of the assets 
set down at cost and included in this thirty million were paid 
for in cash, and some in bonds at seventy cents on the dollar. 
Of the stock issues, perhaps thirty per cent were pure water, and 
the other fifty represented some corresponding, though perhaps 
nominal, increase of assets. That a road cannot pay regular 
cash dividends is scarcely to be wondered at, when the divisor 
is represented by an ever-increasing quantity. The Atlantic 
and Great Western, again, a notable instance of railroad finan- 
ciering, represents a nominal cost of $58,812,853, yet the most 
competent authority asserts that not more than $20,000,000 
of real money has ever been expended upon it. The Pennsyl- 
vania Central since 1862 has not only paid nine per cent per 
annum in cash, but has watered to the extent of thirty-five 
per cent more,—thus imposing an annual tax of more than 
$400,000. In six years the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
has watered to the extent of $5,447,600 upon a stock capital 
of $5,738,740, — representing therein over half a million of 
permanent annual impost on that line of traffic. The Chi- 
cago and Alton, having in February, 1866, a stock capital of 
$4,208,918, selling at 119 per cent, issued $2,103,300 of stock, 
upon which $632,915 was called in for construction. Upon the 
remaining million and a half of pure water the traffic of that 
line has since paid, and will probably continue to pay, ten per 
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cent per annum. The Cleveland, Painesville, and Ashtabula, 
with its cost of less than five millions and its construction 
account of over eleven, has already been noticed in connec- 
tion with the Albany and Chicago line. The Erie it is use- 
less to refer to. Since 1866, by pure manipulation, the stock 
capital of this concern has been run up from $16,500,000, 
authorized by law, to $60,500,000, issued by a ring. A cor- 
poration, however, which buys Pike’s Opera House in Chicago, 
and “nine houses in Twenty-third Street,” and takes out the 
conveyances of its real estate operations in the names of indi- 
vidual directors, is probably something more than a railway. 
The operations in Erie have long since degenerated into bare- 
faced, gigantic swindling. But Commodore Vanderbilt’s mas- 
terpieces have not yet been referred to, though by one turn of 
his hand three and a half millions of wholly fictitious Hudson 
River stock were turned upon the market. Rumor has long 
ascribed to him also a magnificent scheme of deluging Har- 
lem, Hudson River, and New York Central together, — of 
making by a single turn of the hydrant sixty-eight millions out 
of their present forty-nine millions of united stock capital, and 
of exacting in future ten millions of net out of forty millions of 
gross earnings, instead of a beggarly five millions out of twenty 
millions as at present. Such a climax of paper capital may yet 
be in store for us, as the last sinful absurdity of an era of paper 
money, and the loftiest triumph of railroad financiering. Prob- 
ably, however, an intelligent people will some day realize that 
wealth can be created only by hard labor, and that every 
sleight of hand somewhere conceals a swindle. 

If we turn from railways operated by steam to those op- 
erated by horse power, the picture does not improve. Ex 
pede Herculem, — take the street railways of New York City. 
Those best informed assert that the original stockholders of 
the Second Avenue Road did not pay a cent for their stock. 
The road cost about $250,000; its stock now stands at 
$618,000, and its bonds at $350,000. The Third Avenue 
Road cost $463,000; its capital is now $1,250,000, or three 
times the cost; and within a year each stockholder has re- 
ceived a bond equal to the amount of his stock, making a 
fictitious capital more than five times the cost. The Sixth 
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and Eighth Avenue Roads, more moderate, are contented as 
yet with but a fourfold inflation. When, therefore, these 
roads, like some steam roads, complain, that, notwithstanding 
all this, they can make only a moderate dividend of six to ten 
per cent per annum on their capital, it becomes a pertinent 
question, whether they mean six to ten per cent on their paper 
capital, or thirty to fifty per cent on the real cost of their 
roads. 

The science of stock-watering, as thus far described, had not 
yet, however, attained perfection. The highest stage of devel- 
opment was of course reserved for the last. The stock of cor- 
porations had not yet been given away as a sort of gratuity, 
the right to direct railways and to tax trade was not yet thrown 
in as a makeweight. In the earlier days of railroad financier- 
ing it would naturally have seemed almost impossible to accom- 
plish such a result, but time and experience brought even this 
about. It originated in the system of railroad mortgages. 
Very early, and very naturally, in the immature days of the 
system, attempts were made to construct railways upon an 
insufficient capital. Funds gave out before the enterprises 
were half developed, and projectors had their election between 
abandonment or progress at any price. The obvious resource 
was to mortgage the property already im existence. Soon the 
market was weighed down with every conceivable description 
of railroad security. First there was a floating debt; then 
preference stock, to be followed in rapid succession by first, 
second, and third mortgages; construction and equipment 
bonds closing up the dreary procession, which not seldom 
ended at the tomb of a receivership. All these evidences of 
indebtedness were, however, secured on property really in 
existence. The art was not at first discovered of mortgaging 
something thereafter to be created. Presently new roads 
were projected, the business of railroad construction and 
financiering being now reduced to a system. The country 
through which these roads were to pass was young and poor, 
and capital had to be brought in from outside. There was 
abundance of it, and that, too, in the hands of men who under- 
stood their business, and who drove hard bargains, and those 
men must be induced to think well of the enterprise. The 
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whole thing is in the hands of a ring, — a combination of poli- 
ticians, projectors, and capitalists. In the first place, a new 
road is demanded, and, as an enterprise, promises well. The 
next thing is to raise the money necessary to construct it. 
This is done, not by laying an assessment upon the stock, — 
that is not heard of as yet, and has no value in the market, — 
it exists only in name. In place of this, the bonds are put 
upon the market at a stated price, which, or a portion of 
which, is advanced by the capitalist, and construction is car- 
ried on with the proceeds. The stock itself then passes as 
a gratuity into the hands of those advancing money upon 
the bonds. The result is, that by this ingenious expedient 
the ring hold a mortgage, paying them a secured and lib- 
eral interest, on their own property, which has been con- 
veyed to them forever for nothing. The stock is at once 
nothing and everything. Given away, the donees own and 
manage the road, and, receiving a fixed and assured interest 
upon their bonds, enjoy a further right to exact an additional 
sum, and one as large as they are able to make it, from the 
developing business of the country, as dividends on the stock. 
Instances of this form of railroad financiering need not be 
specified, for it is now the common course of Western railroad 
construction. The ntw country needs its railroads, and is 
willing to pay anything for them. The capitalists of the old 
country specify their own terms of construction, which, in plain 
language, read simply, — A large interest assured, and as much 
more as the business of the country can be made to pay. 

Even this process, however, has been improved upon. Not 
seldom the credit of the embryotic enterprise is bolstered up 
extraneously. Simple mortgages are not sufficient, and the 
credit of the road is guarantied by land-grants, or by national 
or state or town or county loans, er by the credit of con- 
necting or established lines, or by any or all of these com- 
bined. Every expedient which the mind of man can devise has 
been brought into play to secure to the capitalist the largest 
possible profit, with the least possible risk. The Pacific Railroad 
furnishes the best example of all these various expedients. 

The Pacific Railroad is already a power in the land, and is 
destined to be a power vastly greater than it now is. The 
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present is with it the day of small things, yet it already num- 
bers its retainers in both houses of Congress, and is building 
up great communities in the heart of the continent. It will 
one day be the richest and most powerful corporation in the 
world ; it will probably also be the most corrupt. What the 
Erie and the New York Central have been to the politics of a 
single State, that, and more, this road may yet be to those of 
the whole country. Yet in speaking of it, it is not pleasant to 
adopt a tone of criticism towards the able and daring men who 
are with such splendid energy forcing it through to completion. 
It is a work of great national import and of untold material 
value. Those who took its construction in hand incurred great 
risk, and at one time trembled on the verge of ruin. This en- 
terprise was to them a lottery, in which they might well draw 
a blank, but, should they draw a prize, the greatness of the 
prize must justify the risk incurred. The community asked 
them to assume the risk, and was willing to reward their suc- 
cess. Success was well worth all it might cost, and the cost 
should and will be paid uncomplainingly. At the same time 
it cannot be improper to consider what the process of construc- 
tion is, and it may not be amiss to argue as to the future of the 
enterprise from its present; for here, as elsewhere, the child 
will prove father to the man. 

As every one must now know, the length of the united 
road is computed at 1,637 miles, and the cost of construction 
was estimated at $60,000,000. To meet this outlay a stock 
capital was authorized of $100,000,000 for each of the two 
great divisions of the line ; upon this, however, no dependence 
was placed as a means of raising money ; it was only a debt 
to be imposed, if possible, on the future business of the coun- 
try, and it will be well if it does not prove about as real a 
debt as the bonds of the United States. A curious mys- 
tery, indeed, hangs over this part of the financial arrange- 
ments of the concern. No one seems to know anything of the 
stock, and no one seems to be responsible for it. Much is 
heard of the subsidies, the land-grants, the bonds, and the 
earnings of the enterprise ; but of the stock, where it is, and 
how it got there, the most diligent are uninformed. Prob- 
ably not $20,000,000 ever has been, or ever will be, derived 
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from this source. The rest is, or pretends to be, as clear 
as day: there is the government subsidy of $30,000 a mile, 
and $30,000 a mile of mortgage indebtedness ; there is a land- 
grant of 12,800 acres a mile, and, where there are States, 
there are bonds, with interest guarantied by the State, and 
real estate donations from cities, where cities exist ; and there 
are even millions of net earning applied to construction. The 
means to build the road are not grudgingly bestowed. Mean- 
while, as to difficulties of construction, we are told “ that the 
line of the road up the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains is 
not so difficult as those upon which several great works have 
been constructed in the Eastern States” ; that “* elevated table- 
lands present great facilities for the construction of the 
road” ; and, finally, “ that the whole line of the proposed work 
is a very favorable one,” and “more than one half of it is 
practically level.”’ Of the western division we are told that 
it has surmounted the Sierra Nevada by a “ favorable line, 
involving no grade more excessive than such as have been 
worked for years by the Baltimore and Ohio”; that “ the 
remarkable uniformity of the surface offers great facilities for 
the construction of the proposed road” ; and, finally, that this 
line also, “ notwithstanding the great elevation of a consider- 
able portion of it, will compare favorably with Eastern roads.” 
It is, moreover, matter of common notoriety, that, for great 
distances, this road is sufficiently a surface road to allow miles 
of track to be laid in a single day. And yet, while the first 
cost of no other road in the country has exceeded $80,000 a 
mile, and the average has been but $41,000 in localities where 
such speed of construction was physically impossible, and 
where heavy land damages added to cost, the contract price 
paid on the eastern division of this road has been $68,058 
per mile, while the mountain section of the California end 
has exceeded $100,000. The first-iamed sum, too, was paid 
on the Union Pacific for a road which could be laid down at 
the rate of seven miles, sometimes, in 2. single day, and some 
five hundred in a year, while the road-bed was a free gift from 
the country, and ran, unfenced, over a prairie. This matter is 
deserving of attention. Letting it pass, however, indulging in 
no criticism, and conceding that this money is properly and 
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necessarily expended, it still appears that a debt in stock and 
bonds of some $320,000,000 is likely to be incurred for a 
work which will have really cost at its contract prices not 
$ 140,000,000. But what does the work cost the contrac- 
tors? This, probably, will always be a mystery. Of the 
western division, or Central Pacific, absolutely nothing is pub- 
licly known. Managed by a small clique in California, its 
internal arrangements are involved in about the same obscu- 
rity as are the rites of Freemasonry. The eastern division, 
or Pacific Union, however, is built by contract nearer home, 
and here rumor at least has been busy, and declares that a 
new piece of machinery, called the Credit Mobilier, has 
come into play. The Credit Mobilier is understood to be 
building the road; but what this Credit Mobilier is seems to 
be as much shrouded in mystery as is the fate of the missing 
$180,000,000 of capital stock of these roads. The paternity 
of this institution is currently supposed to lie between General 
Duff Green and the irrepressible George Francis Train; or 
rather, to speak more exactly, some intelligent broker is sup- 
posed to have stolen from Green the charter under which the 
association was organized, and Train applied the stolen prop- 
erty to the purposes of Pacific Railroad construction. The 
question of proprietorship, at least, is now understood to be 
in litigation. Whoever originated this anomalous corporation, 
it is currently reported to be the real constructor of the Union 
Pacific, and now to have got into its hands all the unissued 
stock, the proceeds of the bonds sold, the government bonds, 
and the earnings of the road,—in fact, all its available assets. 
Its profits are reported to have been enormous,— reported only, 
for throughout all this there is nothing but hearsay and street 
rumor to rely upon. Sometimes it has been stated that the 
dividends of this association have amounted to forty per cent a 
month, and they have certainly exceeded one hundred per cent 
per annum ; at any rate, it has made the fortunes of many, and 
perhaps of most of those connected with it. Nor are these 
profits temporary ; every dollar of excessive dividend of the 
Credit Mobilier is represented by a dollar of indebtedness of 
the Pacifie Railroad, with both principal and interest charged 
to income, and made payable by a tax on trade. Who, then, 
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constitute the Credit Mobilier ? It is but another name for the 
Pacific Railroad ring. The members of it are in Congress ; 
they are trustees for the bond-holders, they are directors, they 
are stockholders, they are contractors; in Washington they 
vote the subsidies, in New York they receive them, upon the 
Plains they expend them, and in the Credit Mobilier they di- 
vide them. Ever-shifting characters, they are ever ubiquitous, 
—now engineering a bill, and now a bridge,— they receive 
money into one hand as a corporation, and pay it into the 
other as a contractor. Humanly speaking, the whole thing 
seems to be a species of thimble-rig, with this difference from 
the ordinary arrangement, that, whereas commonly “ the little 
joker” is never found under the thimble which may be turned 
up, in this case he is sure to be found, turn up which thimble 
one may. Under one name or another a ring of some seventy 
persons is struck, at whatever point the Union Pacific is ap- 
proached. As stockholders they own the road, as mortgagees 
they have a lien upon it, as directors they contract for its con- 
struction, and as members of the Credit Mobilier they build it. 
Again, what is the community to pay for it? That they will 
pay many-fold what the work need to have cost many have 
long suspected ; that, however much they may pay, they will 
pay more than it is materially worth, few will assert. Here, 
however, is every vicious element of railroad construction and 
management ; here is costly construction, entailing future taxa- 
tion on trade ; here are tens of millions of fictitious capital ; here 
is a road built on the sale of its bonds, and with the aid of sub- 
sidies ; here is every element of cost recklessly exaggerated, 
and the whole at some future day is to make itself felt as a 
burden on the trade which it is to create, and will surely here- 
after constitute a source of corruption in the politics of the 
land, and a resistless power in its legislature. 

Enough has been said to illustrate the bearing which stock- 
watering and extravagant construction have upon taxation. It 
would be useless to attempt to estimate the weight of the 
burden imposed through these means upon material develop- 
ment. The statistics which should enter into any reliable esti- 
mate are not accessible, and any approximation would be sim- 
ply a matter of guess-work. A few hints upon this point are 
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all that exist. A circular of Henry Clews & Co., under date of 
June 15, 1868, specifies twenty-one leading railroads quoted on 
the New York Stock Exchange, the stock capitals of which have 
been increased from $ 157,371,484, in 1862, to $ 265,828,149, in 
1867, or sixty-nine per cent in five years. ‘ The Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle,” the best authority which the coun- 
try affords on such a subject, in its issue of August 22, 1868, 
estimated the addition to the share capital of the principal 
roads upon the New York Stock Exchange as “ fully $ 45,000,000 
within the last fifteen months.”” This amount probably repre- 
sents three millions of additional dividends per annum. As 
the whole amount of the freight transportation of the entire 
country during the last year was $ 140,000,000, this amount 
represents two per cent additional on the whole cost. Mean- 
while, taking New York as a centre, and allowing the cost of 
transportation to be one and one half cents per ton per mile, 
the addition or reduction of one eighth of a cent per mile for 
heavy articles limits or extends by twenty-five miles the radius 
of territory from which trade can be drawn. The present 
circle is upon a radius of 1,200 miles. At a low computation, 
therefore, this additional tax of $3,000,000 per annum, now 
devoted to dividends as the result of but fifteen months of stock 
inflation, would, if applied to the reduction of freight on raw 
materials, have extended the area from which trade could be 
drawn over at least 20,000 additional square miles of terri- 
tory. The mischief in so far, however, is done; the forty- 
five millions have been issued within the fifteen months, and 
now possess all that sanctity which attaches to vested inter- 
ests and the rights of property. It only remains for the com- 
munity to ponder well how many hundreds of millions of stock 
are yet to be created in this way, and how many additional 
millions of annual tax are yet to be levied upon them. For 
the time being, the marvellous growth which naturally marks 
the development of a new era, like this of steam, in a young 
country, makes any burden seem easy to be borne. Progress 
at any price is the watchword of the present. Yet, if the 
principles upon which that progress is based are not sound, 
if they are characterized by waste, by fraud, and by improvi- 
dence, then the progress which is founded upon them cannot 
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be healthy. The day of reckoning seems now impending over 
England. It may yet come for us. 


Stock-watering, unfortunately, is but one form of railroad 
inflation ; another form of the same thing, and one even more 
costly than this to the community, arises from injudicious com- 
petition. It was many years after the railroad system was in- 
augurated, before any, except the most clear-sighted, could be 
made to realize that railroads were a monopoly, and must be 
treated as such, not only in their own interest, but in that of 
the community. M. Rogier, the Belgian Minister of Finance 
under King Leopold, saw it as early as 1834, and upon that 
principle founded the famous system of Belgium. George 
Stephenson, the sagacious father of locomotion by steam, saw 
the thing in its true light from the beginning, and condensed 
the whole question into the pithy apophthegm, that, “‘ where 
combination was possible, competition was impossible.” Again 
in 1846, before a committee of the House of Commons, he gave 
it as his decided opinion that the power of government super- 
vision should extend to vetoing the construction of competing 
lines, to protect the public against the heavy rates of traffic 
which would be required to remunerate the capital involved in 
their construction. Stephenson fully appreciated what the ulti- 
mate burden of free trade in railway construction would amount 
to. He saw that a line once built must impose a tax on the 
community, if only to keep itself in existence. He also saw, 
that, if a competing road was built to divide any given business 
which could by any possibility be done over a road already 
constructed, in the end that business must support two roads 
instead of one. A very slender knowledge of human nature 
would have enabled him to take the next step, and conclude 
that any number of competing roads would ultimately unite to 
exact money from the community, rather than continue a ruin- 
ous competition. As combination must always remain possible, 
no matter how many roads are constructed, it necessarily fol- 
lows, that, the more roads, the heavier tax, provided always 
that a less number properly managed could have been made to 
do the work. Relief did not lie in that direction ; it could be 
found there only under circumstances which rendered exclusive 
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combination impossible. Nor is human legislation to be in- 
cluded in the number of such circumstances. Had Stephenson 
lived a few years longer, he would have seen in England an 
excellent example of the virtues of railroad competition guar- 
antied by law, as a safeguard to the community, — an example 
not without a savor of comfort for us, with the memory of 
recent legislative experiences fresh in mind. The Great North- 
ern Railway went before Parliament for its charter. The lines 
threatened with competition combined their influence, and the 
bill was thrown out. The next year the application was re- 
newed, and those having the bill in charge engineered it suc- 
cessfully through Parliament by offering to accede to a char- 
ter limitation of first-class fares to a point thirty per cent be- 
low those charged by the existing companies. The bill was 
passed and the line constructed, so that a combination, except 
at low fares, seemed prohibited by act of Parliament. Before 
the new road was opened, however, before a passenger had 
passed over it, its directors, pointing out to the other compa- 
nies how much they would suffer from such ruinous competi- 
tion, induced them to combine the Parliamentary strength of 
all concerned, and they actually engineered through Parliament 
an amendatory bill, raising the fares of the new road to the 
level of the old. The law of self-preservation had simply been 
repealed by act of Parliament. 

Hfow much this fallacy of cheap transportation through rail- 
road competition has cost Great Britain cannot well be esti- 
mated. During the mania of 1845-46, it was estimated by 
Mr. Laing, of the Board of Trade, and the estimate was con- 
firmed by Robert Stephenson, that out of three hundred mil- 
lions sterling, at that time expended, seventy millions had been 
completely thrown away in constructing unnecessary dupli- 
cate lines with a view to competition. No similar estimate 
by a competent authority has ever been made for America, 
but glaring examples of the costly blunder need not be sought 
far. An admirable instance is furnished in the history of 
Massachusetts. The introduction of the railroad system revo- 
lutionized America more, perhaps, than any other part of 
the world. The great resources of the country were opened 
up with surprising rapidity, and new channels of trade con- 
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tinually revealed themselves. The law of gravitation also 
made itself felt, attracting commerce more and more to certain 
great centres, and ever threatening to leave local centres bereft 
of their importance. Boston was one of these local centres ; 
and Massachusetts, also, as a community, took pride in her 
individuality. The great force of the natural law seemed at 
once to threaten destruction both to material prosperity and 
to individual character. To preserve to Boston her commerce 
and importance as a centre thus became a great feature of Mas- 
sachusetts policy. It was essential that the city should remain 
a channel of trade between the interior of the country and the 
world beyond the Atlantic. To attain this result in competi- 
tion with New York it was absolutely necessary to reduce the 
time and expense of transportation, both of persons and of 
merchandise, to the lowest possible point. 

If the work were all to be done over again, it would not now 
be difficult to devise and to estimate the cost of the thorough- 
fares which the interest of this community most demanded. 
Regarding the outlay as an expenditure of private wealth to be 
remunerated by a tax upon transportation, the aim should be 
to expend the money under such conditions, natural and finan- 
cial, as would accomplish the greatest possible amount of busi- 
ness at the least possible tax. Two channels of communi- 
cation were evidently required: one communicating directly 
with the West by rail by way of Albany, and running over 
much the same line as that traversed by the Boston and Albany 
Road; the other communicating directly with the Lakes, and 
connecting as closely as possible the great internal waters of 
the continent with Boston harbor. Such a thoroughfare would 
naturally have passed from Boston by way of Fitchburg, Rut- 
land, and Crown Point, through the Adirondack iron regions, 
directly to Ogdensburg. The cost of two such lines can easily 
be estimated. From Boston to Albany is 200 miles, and from 
Boston to Ogdensburg by the way indicated would be about 
350 by rail; the cost of the roads, thoroughly equipped, should 
not have exceeded $65,000 a mile, or $35,000,000 in all. The 
annual tax to remunerate this amount of capital, which must 
have been levied upon trade over the lines, need not have ex- 
ceeded $3,000,000. 
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Turn now from what should have been done to the consid- 
eration of what has been done, and what is now being done. 
The men of thirty years ago evinced great sagacity in the way 
in which they began their work. They had no experience of 
the system they were called upon to inaugurate, but, as far as 
they went, they made few mistakes, and, had the next genera- 
tion acquitted itself as well, the results of to-day would have 
been very different from what they are. The first effort was 
to connect Massachusetts and Boston with the interior of the 
continent, and to that end the present Boston and Albany Road 
was chartered in 1831 and 1833. The through line was opened 
in 1842, and the construction account of the two roads consti- 
tuting it was then represented by the not unreasonable amount 
of $5,700,000 of stock, and $5,319,520 of indebtedness. At 
this time the vicious principle was established of limiting the 
dividends on capital stock to seven per cent per annum on the 
Western, and ten per cent on the Boston and Worcester Road, 
thus attempting to protect the interests of the community, 
under the impression that all surplus earnings would naturally 
be devoted to the development of the enterprise, or to the 
reduction of fares and freights. Instead of establishing tariffs 
of maximum charges, subject to stated periodical revision, and 
leaving the corporation free to divide all they could earn while 
working within legal limits, it was supposed that corporations 
would be willing to do all the business that possibly could be 
done, without regard to the fact that the dividends received de- 
pended only in a very limited degree upon the amount of work 
done. It was many years before the fruits of this policy ma- 
tured. At last they came, and were bitter. All over the coun- 
try railroads multiplied and extended. Elsewhere rivers were 
bridged, elevators were built, double tracks were laid down, 
agencies were established, connections were formed, and im- 
provements in rolling stock eagerly adopted. Yet in Massa- 
chusetts, though the seven and ten per cent dividends were 
regularly paid, though large surplus funds accumulated, and 
every pretence for the evasion of the foolish usury law was 
eagerly watched for, at the end of thirty years of successful 
operation, with the capital stock of the roads quoted at a pre- 
mium of forty per cent, such a river as the Hudson at Albany 
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was unbridged, not an elevator existed upon the soil of Massa- 
chusetts, but a single track connected Boston with Albany and 
the West, no agencies of the roads existed, or, if they did exist, 
they were notoriously inefficient, a through business which on 
connecting roads had in a few years increased five hundred per 
cent had not upon this road increased sixty per cent, and the 
rolling stock of New England was notoriously behind that of 
Wisconsin or Illinois. The simple truth was, that, while these 
roads could and did earn all and more than all that they could 
safely divide by doing the business which came naturally to 
their hands, they did not care to increase that business, and 
by so doing, as they feared, brave the danger of hostile legisla- 
tion. And yet, while the roads were stationary, their capital 
accounts were by no means so, for the eleven millions of stock 
and indebtedness of the two roads in 1842 went into a con- 
solidation in 1867 twenty-one millions, and came out of it 
twenty-four. 

Long before this, however, the whole community, disgusted 
with manifest results, and too impatient for a correct inves- 
tigation of causes, went wholly astray in chase of the ignis 
Jfatuus of protection through fictitious competition. They saw 
only that a monopoly existed; they failed wholly to realize 
that it was far easier and far cheaper to regulate than to de- 
stroy it. While Baltimore and Philadelphia, following out 
more correct principles, brought the whole sum of their re- 
sources to bear upon the immediate development of the single 
lines connecting them with the interior, increasing their ca- 
pacity many-fold and making them veritable rivers of com- 
merce, Massachusetts practically abandoned the development 
of the roads already constructed, and tvrned her whole hopes 
and built for her whole future upon the construction of oppos- 
ing lines. Thus, while the one line which already connected 
her with the West, and which might easily have been made to 
vie with the Pennsylvania Central or the Baltimore and Ohio, 
was not yet developed to a fifth part of its capacity, three new 
lines were originated and floundered miserably along to partial 
completion or immature development. 

First, a line was to be constructed to Ogdensburg and the 
waters of Lake Erie. The wretched history of this combina- 
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tion of roads has already been sketched in the pages of this 
Review.* The point of destination was indeed reached, but 
the history of the enterprise must be sought in the records of 
the Courts of Chancery of New York, Vermont, and New 
Hampshire. The several roads which compose this first ab- 
ortive effort at competition — after repeated bankruptcies have 
indiscriminately swept away numerous issues of every descrip- 
tion of railroad security — are now represented by a capital in 
stock and bonds which may be stated in round numbers at 
$35,000,000. This line, however, consisting of connecting 
local roads, was hardly designed for a thoroughfare, and, sub- 
serving one original purpose, may be left out of the account 
of Boston mismanagement. It is merely one more possibil- 
ity lost. Yet this is, to this day, the only one of the three 
lines which it was thought would relieve Boston of its depend- 
ence for through traffic upon the Albany Road, that has 
reached its destination at all. It has cost the community, first 
and last, at least double what the best possible line to the same 
point need to have cost. It adds comparatively nothing, as 
yet, to the coveted business connection of the extreme East 
with the West. It has not yet begun to be developed to the 
extent of its capacity, or thought of consolidation, which must 
be the first movement towards it. So much for one effort at 
protection by competition. 

Next in point of time came another notable project, which 
was to accomplish all that was most desired. A line was to 
run from Boston to the West in connection with the Erie Road, 
as did the Western in connection with the New York Central. 
Then the Boston, Hartford, and Erie rose into existence, and 
floundered along over ruined hopes and shattered fortunes on 
a paper capital, promising everything and accomplishing noth- 
ing. This enterprise, when it shall be completed in the not 
very immediate future, perhaps will then have cost some fifteen 
millions of real money, which will be represented by twenty-five 
millions of stock of very doubtful value, and by twenty mil- 
lions of mortgage indebtedness. In other words, one third of 
its cost upon paper will be represented by real property. 


* North American Review, April, 1868, pp. 570 - 572. 
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The mistaken notion that competition would remedy the 
evils of railroad monopoly did not, however, stop here. It led 
Massachusetts into another and the crowning folly. Instead 
of developing the road which had been built with the public 
money, — the charter of which expressly reserved to the legis- 
lature all necessary powers in the premises,— instead of in- 
sisting on the simple rights of the public, the State itself 
was gradually drawn on to sink millions in an attempted 
competition with its own road from end to end. The new 
line projected was to be no improvement upon the old one 
already constructed. It ran between precisely the same ter- 
mini, and was no shorter, while its curves were much sharper. 
It opened no new connections; it developed no new traffic ; 
it did not run through a rich country; and it did run into a 
mountain. While France and Italy combined hesitated long 
about a tunnel which was indispensable to the existence of 
a single thoroughfare across the Alps, the little common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, with one thoroughfare to the West, 
created by herself, already in existence, and two more far ad- 
vanced towards completion, blunders headlong into the task 
of piercing the Green Mountains with a tunnel second only, in 
all the world, to that of Mt. Cenis. 

Communities, like individuals, must buy their own experience, 
and the Hoosac tunnel will form no small item in the account 
of Massachusetts ; but such is the final absurdity into which a 
total misconception of the principles of economical transporta- 
tion has forced an intelligent people. The Hoosac tunnel and 
the connecting links of the northern line to Albany will probably 
cost the people of Massachusetts some $20,000,000 of real mon- 
ey, represented by their own bonds. The result is a simple sum 
in addition and subtraction. The best possible lines to Albany 
and to Ogdensburg should not have cost more than $35,000,000, 
if paid for in real money,—a fair remuneration upon which 
would have been some $3,000,000 per annum. The lines 
which have been wholly or partially constructed, leaving the 
question of their thorough development untouched, must. in- 
volve an actual outlay of more than $80,000,000, which will be 
represented by over one hundred and twenty millions of stock 
and bonded indebtedness, upon which some six millions in divi- 
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dends and interest will annually be paid.* Happily, a portion 
of the amount never has received and never will receive either 
dividends or interest, and bankruptcy will unquestionably re- 
lieve the East of a portion of this burden. From twenty-five 
to forty millions of paper trash will undoubtedly cease to exist, 
leaving about ninety millions charged to the account. Neither 
the New York Central, the Pennsylvania, nor the Baltimore 
and Ohio represents a construction and equipment cost exceed- 
ing $36,000,000. The conclusion seems startling, and yet it 
cannot well be avoided, that, allowing $35,000,000 for the 
construction of through, and $15,000,000 for subsidiary lines, 
the lack of an intelligent system and an ill-considered faith in 
manufactured competition have saddled the trade of the East 
with a wholly unnecessary debt, which it cannot shake off, 
larger than the entire sum expended in the construction and 
equipment of any one of those thoroughly developed trunk 
lines. 

This is not all, however. The last evil of competition in 
railroads is yet in store. Roads must not only be constructed, 
they must be operated. The remuneration of capital in this 
case will bear but a small proportion to the expense of oper- 
ating. The whole represents the total cost of transportation. In 
Massachusetts the net earnings are thirty per cent of the gross. 
Under the system of competition, four roads, with all their 
costly machinery and corps of officials, must be sustained by 
Boston, while one each satisfies Baltimore and Philadelphia ; 
and the four, it will be found, will never do that work for 
which under another system two would have been ample. So 
far as through business is concerned, much less than half of 
the money judiciously applied might have been made to do the 
work much more than twice as well. This result, at least, is 
fully demonstrated by the experience of other communities. 


Securities rep- 
Real Cost. Stock. Debt. resenting 
value. 


$17,500,000 $18,000,000 $5,800,000 $ 23,800,000 
Boston, Hartford,and Erie, 15,000,000 = 25,000,000 = 20,800,000 20,000,000 
Troy and Greenfield, 17,500,000 17,500,000 17,500,000 
Boston to Ogdensburg, 30,000,000 21,000,000 10,090,000 25,000,000 


$ 80,000,000 $ 64,000,000 $ 53,300,000 $ 86,300,000 


* Boston and Albany, 


Estimated. 
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How could these difficulties have been avoided? How can 
they be remedied? It is very easy to find fault with the past ; 
but little service is rendered, unless a remedy is pointed out 
for the future. At the first glance it seems as though these 
difficulties arose from a natural and irrepressible antagonism 
between the interests of the community and those of the corpo- 
ration. It is of course the interest of the community to obtain 
from its railroads the greatest amount of service at the least 
possible remuneration. It is no less clearly the interest of the 
corporation to exact from the community the largest possible 
returns for the service rendered and the capital involved. 
How can these conflicting interests be made to accord? To 
limit dividends by law only aggravates the evil, in the expe- 
rience both of England and America. If the limitation cannot 
be evaded by a disastrous course of stock-watering, then the 
whole incentive which desire of gain lends to the spirit of the 
enterprise is lost upon the corporation. It is one alternative or 
the other, but the dilemma cannot be avoided. To limit profits, 
and not to limit issues of stock, leads only to stock inflation ; 
to limit profits, and at the same time to prohibit the issue 
of stock, puts a stop to development. Whether corporations 
have souls or not, they are very subject to those fears and 
hopes which influence the action of individuals. They will 
expand and develop prodigiously, if they see their interest in 
so doing. They fear hostile legislation, and will either seck to 
avert it or will avoid that which threatens to bring it upon 
them ; they will not labor any more than the average of mor- 
tality from an abstract love of the general good. If the law 
limits their utmost earnings to a given amount, and they cannot 
evade the law, they will do no more labor than is necessary to 
earn that amount. If the law can be evaded by the issue of 
stock dividends, then they will labor to divide stock; if the 
law also prohibits stock dividends, and can be evaded in no 
other way, then the development of business will probably stop 
at the point where the legal dividend is earned. Railroad cor- 
porations are simply human, and the influences of gain and of 
self-preservation affect them as they affect all men. When 
legislators realize this, those laws will disappear from the 
statute-book which seek to compel them to do a full day’s 
work for half a day’s wages. 
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So apparent has the conflict of interests which results from 
crude or mistaken legislation become, that many have con- 
cluded that the difficulty admits of but one solution. They 
advocate the purchase of the roads by the community, and the 
extinction of the principle of corporate life, with a view to op- 
erating them, mediately or immediately, by the government 
for the public. Such a system has already long been devel- 
oped in Belgium, and, to a limited degree, in France. There ap- 
pears to be one objection to it in America, and that one, unfor- 
tunately, if valid at all, is conclusive: it would seem to be 
impracticable. Every people has its own individual charac- 
ter, and a government adapted to it. Spain loves the mater- 
nal government, after the fashion of a spoiled child; France 
loves the paternal government of the iron hand; England 
loves self-government and the development of the individu- 
al; and America has inherited this characteristic of England. 
Government supervision among Anglo-Saxons is apt to de- 
generate into jobbery. In America, particularly, the whole 
instinet of the people leads them to cireumscribe rather than 
to enlarge the province of government. This policy is found- 
ed in wisdom. Government by the people is apt at all times 
to degenerate into government by the politicians and the cau- 
cus; and the people, if wise, will keep the province of the gov- 
ernment within reasonable limits. The spoils of victory are 
large enough already; and few thoughtful men can doubt as 
to what would be the result, if political victory carried with it a 
power and patronage such as hitherto have not been dreamed 
of even in the imaginings of the most corrupt of the Tammany 
ring. The Tammany ring is bad, very bad, in its kind; the 
Erie ring is bad, and very bad, in its kind: as yet, however, 
they are not the same. Imagine the Erie and Tammany rings 
rolled into one and turned loose on the field of politics, and 
the result of State ownership of railroads will be realized. This 
plan, therefore, may apparently be dismissed from considera- 
tion. It might operate well elsewhere: it is doubtful if it will 
ever do for America, until America ceases to be free. 

There is but one other way of attaining the desired result, — 
a way never yet tried in America, though common enough in 
Europe. It may best be described as a contract system, based 
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upon the principle of corporate life. Under this system, at 
stated intervals of time, the community, through its representa- 
tives, and the corporations controlling its railway lines meet as 
equal contracting parties. The community grants or confirms 
to the corporation an exclusive right of transportation between 
two given points, during a stated period of time. The exist- 
ence of a monopoly within certain defined limits is recognized 
and guarantied. In return for this valuable franchise, the 
corporation must bind itself fairly and satisfactorily to accom- 
modate every demand of travel or traffic between the limits 
and during the time specified, in accordance with a certain 
tariff of fares and freights, which is made a portion of the char- 
ter. The only remaining principle follows as a corollary of 
the others: it is, that the corporations, while acting under the 
conditions of their charters, shall be at liberty to divide all 
the profits they can possibly earn, without any limitation by 
law, and free from all fear of hostile legislation. The amount 
of capital stock must be limited, fares and freights must be 
fixed, and dividends must be free. These principles are in- 
separable. 

A policy such as that described is based upon various correct 
principles. In the first place, things are recognized as being 
what they really are. Railroads are recognized as monopo- 
lies, and regulated as such. Again, all railroads are not alike. 
They are constructed for different kinds of business, with dif- 
ferent machinery and at varying cost. One road is for local 
and slow travel, and another is for through and rapid travel ; 
one is a passenger line, and another a freight line ; the business 
of one is steady and unvarying, that of another fluctuates with 
every season and every month; the cost of construction and 
operation are never the same. All these elements of economy 
need to be regarded, and could be, under the system suggested. 
At present, in America no distinctions are recognized, but in the 
view of the law railways are everywhere and always the same 
thing, enjoying one with another the same privileges and sub- 
ject to the same restrictions. Finally, under the system of 
special contracts, the laws limiting dividends would be done 
away with, and what the railways earned, that they would be 
free to enjoy. The principle would be recognized that profit is 
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a great incentive to energy, and where charges cannot be ex- 
ceeded, increased profits can flow only from increased devel- 
opment. The profits of the roads being thus all divisible and 
being earned on a fixed tariff, it at once becomes their control- 
ling interest to encourage in the community the greatest possi- 
ble volume of business, to keep the capital stock at the lowest 
possible amount, and to declare the largest possible dividends. 
It only remains to consider how such a system—a system 
manifestly in the interest of all parties concerned — may be 
matured and brought into effective operation. It can be done 
but in one way. The community must be competently repre- 
sented, as well as the corporation. Hitherto the railroad man- 
agers have had it all their own way. They have corrupted 
legislatures, made laws, evaded contracts, cheated the people, 
and, not unfrequently, themselves also. Their policy has ever 
been seemingly grounded on the idea that their interests and 
those of the community were naturally at variance. They al- 
ways have opposed, and they do now oppose, and with general 
success, too, every effort to reduce their system to some intel- 
ligible principles. The questions are simple ones of statistics 
and experience,—not difficult of solution, if approached in a 
spirit of patient study. Yet the very mention of competence 
and intelligence, applied to the study of their relations to the 
publie, seems to fill the corporations with vague visions of 
terror. Nor is this feeling confined to the rings. They of 
course are opposed to any system which might serve to guard 
a cheated community against their adroit manipulations, or, 
at least, to expose them. Chaos like the present is their ele- 
ment, and legislatures are their most favorable fields of action. 
The power of the rings alone —a power which within a year 
has paid a bribe of $150,000 to a single member of the New 
York Assembly — is probably sufficient to defeat any effort at 
reform. But they are not alone in their efforts. With them 
in the struggle against light upon this subject are combined 
those whom they rob,—the honest bona fide holders of rail- 
road property. All parties to this strange combination unite 
in an unceasing prayer to be let alone,—to be allowed in their 
own way to increase the debt and taxation of the community 
to suit themselves. Yet how is their desire gratified ? How 
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are they let alone? Year after year they are dragged into the 
halls of legislatures and the rooms of committees, and made 
to fight ever-recurring battles, — the conflicts of one year only 
leading to those of another, until in pure self-defence they re- 
duce corruption to a science, and buy the peace which is not 
given them. What is the result? Correct information is al- 
most never imparted, and there is no one with authority to 
exact it; the public is defrauded, and there is no one to protect 
it ; corruption constantly increases, and there is no one to ex- 
pose it. Figures, in the skilful hands of railroad officials, seem 
made, like language in the mouth of a diplomat, not to express 
truth, but to conceal it. One who has puzzled over these prob- 
lems long and patiently writes, in language not too strong: 
“The reports of the companies are not always to be had, and, 
even when obtainable, are so ingeniously devised to deceive, 
that only severe labor enables one to discover where the leger- 
demain is accomplished. The system is bad enough, but its 
administration is a perfect pest-house of corruption ; the dis- 
honesty is almost incredible, and is practised without need or 
profit, frequently from mere habit.” 

There is but one way out of this trouble. The one thing 
needful to its settlement is knowledge. Soon or late the com- 
munity has got to meet and understand this matter. Before 
that time comes, the corporations may have succeeded in pil- 
ing up yet other millions of unnecessary capital, and levying 
other millions of annual tax to pay the interest upon it; but 
when the day comes, the community will procure its knowl- 
edge in one way, and one way only. Robert Stephenson, years 
ago in England, saw things with a clearer eye than is vouch- 
safed as yet to our directors of railroads. He, of all men 
the one best representing the railway interest, in the full light 
of his great experience, saw that it was ignorance in the law- 
makers, and not knowledge, that the corporations had most to 
fear. Ignorant legislation was then in England, as it now is 
here, at the root of the railway question. In the year 1856 
Stephenson was elected President of the Civil Engineers. In 
his inaugural address he said: “ What we ask is knowledge. 
Give us, we say, a tribunal competent to form a sound opinion. 
Commit to that tribunal, with any restrictions you think neces- 
sary, the whole of the questions appertaining to our system. 
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Let it protect private interests apart from railways;... . 
delegate to it the power of enforcing such regulations and 
restrictions as may be thought needful to secure the rights of 
private persons or of the public; devolve on it the duty of 
consolidating the railway laws, and of making such amend- 
ments therein as the public interests and the property now 
depending on the system may require; give it full delegatory 
power over us in any way you please. All we ask is, that it 
shall be a tribunal which is impartial, and that is thoroughly 
informed ; and if impartiality and intelligence are secured, we 
do not fear the result.” 

This is even more applicable to America now than it was 
to England then. It was aimed at Parliamentary meddling. 
But in England there is at least but one Parliament, in which 
are always to be found in the committee-rooms many men of 
extensive information and great experience. There is always 
a tradition, at least, of what has been arrived at through the 
labor of other. years. In America even this does not exist. 
In this statute-ridden country two score of State legislatures 
each bungle their own work in their own way, while Congress 
sets an example of confusion to all. Knowledge cannot possi- 
bly creep into the legislature, because no one remains in the 
legislature long enough to learn. Committees shift with every 
year, and are constructed with an eye to current events ; mean- 
while the lobby is permanent, and the corporation is ever 
alert to defeat any scheme which may throw light on its 
operations. Knowledge, then, being the great desideratum in 
this matter, and the legislatures having wholly failed either to 
give evidence of possessing it themselves or of being able to 
impart it to others, it only remains for the community to pro- 
vide other machinery through which the information so neces- 
sary may be procured. Bureaus, or boards of commissioners, 
having charge of questions in relation to railways, should be 
established, both State and national. Already some steps have 
been taken in this direction. At the last session of Congress, 
the question of the right of that body to legislate concerning 
railroads passing from one State into another was referred to a 
committee, and was favorably reported upon. The conclusion 
of the report in question contained the strongest possible argu- 
ment as to the necessity of the creation of a bureau or commis- 
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sion to deal with this subject. The committee had been in- 
structed to prepare an elaborate bill regulating the relations 
of the railroads and the public. They reported in favor of 
such a bill, and then wisely confessed their own utter inability 
to frame it. The statistics, the comparison of systems, the 
practical experience, and the opinions of experts, were all de- 
clared wanting. They recommended a full and careful inves- 
tigation of the whole subject, and then went home to look after 
their own re-election. The most important material interests 
of the American people are deserving of better care than an 
honest confession of ignorance. A special commissioner in- 
structs us better as to our revenue, even though Congress 
rarely follows his advice; and Congress could do nothing bet- 
ter or wiser, during its present session, than to establish a 
bureau of the Department of the Interior, under the charge of 
a commissioner, who should devote his attention solely to ques- 
tions of transportation. There at last some reliable statistics 
could be collected, and these problems could be studied out and 
reduced to well-considered legislation. Thence Congress and 
the country might be educated. We might then hope to know 
how large a tax is annually levied on business under the head 
of transportation, and how large a portion of it is applied to 
the payment of dividends and interest on paper capital; we 
might then hope to know how much our railroad system has 
cost, and by what securities that cost is represented ; it might 
then some day become difficult to deluge the market with forged 
certificates of stock, and call the so doing a “financial irregu- 
larity’; it might even become questionable whether a rail- 
road potentate had the right to double the nominal cost of a 
public thoroughfare without adding one dollar to its value; 
there might then be some agency whose absolute duty it should 
be to stand between the community and the perpetration of 
frauds innumerable ; and, finally, the time might then come 
when the community and its corporations would labor in uni- 
son and with harmonized interests, when the heaviest tax the 
public might be called upon to pay would be levied in the least 
onerous manner, and when stock-watering and railroad finan- 
ciering would be remembered as curious traditions of an im- 
perfect past. 


Cares F. Apams, Jr. 
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2. The Prussian Moniteur, 1862-1868. 

3. Official Reports of the Debates of the Prussian Landtag, 
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4. Official History of the Campaigns of 1866. By the Staff 
of the Prussian Army. Berlin. 1867. 

5. Austria’s Struggles in 1866. Official Account. By the 
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Tue family from which Karl Otto von Bismarck-Schénhau- 
sen comes belongs to the oldest noble stock in the province of 
Brandenburg, the corner-stone of the Prussian monarchy, and 
its origin is traced back to the earliest periods of German 
history. Several of its members rendered distinguished ser- 
vices to the Prussian state at different times. Two sat succes- 
sively for many years in the cabinet of Frederick the Great. 
A shoot of this venerable ancestral tree, this man, destined to 
play so prominent a part in modern history, grew up among a 
class that in Prussia perhaps more than in any other European 
country clings with tenacity to mediaeval notions of society and 
state. Antiquated dogmas of the divine origin of monarchical 
power, the providential subordination of all other elements in 
the body social and politic to the aristocracy of blood, the sa- 
credness of hereditary privileges, together with a most ardent 
devotion to the reigning dynasty, constitute the political creed 
of this class, to which it adheres with blind and stubborn 
zeal to this day. These doctrines of Prussian High Toryism 
were instilled into the mind of Herr von Bismarck from his 
very childhood, and took the firmest root. Of a fervid tempera- 
ment, he embraced them with such earnestness, that, notwith- 
standing his great native intelligence, he failed to perceive their 
true character even after his judgment had been ripened by 
years. As we shall see, they furnished the main impulse to 
the first part of his public career. 

Herr von Bismarck was either devoid of ambition and was 
unconscious of his talents in his younger days, or he was too 
ambitious and too conscious of his capacity to submit to the 
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slow promotion incident to the civil service of Prussia. At 
any rate, after finishing his studies at the universities of Git- 
tingen, Berlin, and Greifswalde, and passing — by no means 
brilliantly, it is said — the final examination prescribed for all 
aspirants for an administrative or judicial career, he retired 
to the modest estates of his family in Prussian Saxony, and 
spent several years in all but absolute obscurity, devoting 
himself industriously to their management. The only public 
duties he performed in that period were the humble ones of 
supervisor of the public dikes of his district. In time, how- 
ever, his natural abilities and zealous profession of feudal 
theories of government attracted the attention of his social 
equals, and they chose him as one of the representatives of 
the equestrian order in the Estates of their province. In 
this capacity he served for some years, but, owing to the 
almost purely administrative character and narrow territorial 
scope of the functions of that body, his labors in it gave him 
only a local reputation. His first appearance upon a broader 
stage was in 1847, when he had already entered upon his 
thirty-fourth year. 

Up to that time Prussia had been little better than an abso- 
lute monarchy. The solemn promise of a constitutional gov- 
ernment, made in 1815 by Frederick William III., had not 
been kept either by himself or his successor. But in 1847, 
the latter, Frederick William IV., having sagacity enough to 
understand the meaning of the popular restlessness then mani- 
fest all over Europe, determined to break the force of the revo- 
lutionary storm, the coming of which he foresaw, by making 
some concessions to his subjects. Accordingly he convoked 
the Estates of the kingdom, composed of class representatives 
of the three social orders, the nobility and gentry, the in- 
habitants of cities and towns, and the peasantry, into a com- 
mon deliberative body, for the purpose of revising the organic 
laws of the state, so as to give to the tax-payers some limited 
voice in the regulation of the receipts and expenditures of the 
government, and to remove some of the feudal features of the 
existing laws. Herr von Bismarck appeared in the “ United 
Estates of the Realm” as a representative of the equestrian 
order of his province, and soon made himself felt in the mem- 
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orable session of that body. The expectation of his noble 
constituents that he would be one of the boldest champions of 
their political faith was realized to the fullest extent. He be- 
came at once the leader of the party of ultra-conservatives, and 
advocated their views, whenever occasion offered, with an en- 
thusiasm bordering on fanaticism. The concessions proposed 
by the government were but a very small measure of popular 
rights, and would have established but the semblance of a con- 
stitutional monarchy. Insignificant, however, as they were, 
Bismarck opposed each and all of them with passionate big- 
otry. Once, when in the course of debate reference was made 
to the unfulfilled promises of the predecessor of the reigning 
monarch, he maintained that the great rising of 1813, which 
had delivered Germany from French usurpation and saved the 
Prussian throne, had not given the Prussian people any claim 
to constitutional rule, —a declaration that outraged both his- 
torical truth and a sacred popular tradition. Nor did he lose 
any opportunity of proclaiming the doctrine that the Prussian 
monarchs were in possession of absolute sovereignty solely by 
the grace of God, and not by that of the people. During 
the discussion of a bill intended to place the Jews, who until 
then had enjoyed almost no civil rights in Prussia, on an equal 
footing with the Christians in certain respects, he seemed to 
take pains to prove, that, besides being imbued with the most 
reactionary political views, he was also brimful of religious 
intolerance. He said, that, while he was proud of belonging 
to a political and religious school which was commonly consid- 
ered as reflecting the darkness of the medieval period, he was 
prouder still of having imbibed anti-Jewish prejudices with 
his mother’s milk. An amendment to the same law permitting 
Jews to hold civil office he opposed most vehemently, on the 
ground that he should feel shocked and outraged to see a Jew 
represent the sacred majesty of the king. 

Thus Herr von Bismarck made his début in public life as 
the preux chevalier of the Prussian Tories. The course of 
the party he led but hastened the coming of a revolutionary 
crisis, and its conservatism, like that which upheld slavery in 
the United States, was of the destructive kind. In trying to 
hinder all political progress, it only fostered the existing germs 
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of revolution. Within a few months a revolutionary tide 
surged high against most of the Continental thrones. Berlin, 
no less than Paris, Vienna, Munich, and other capitals, became 
the scene of street battles. The reforms which king and no- 
bility had refused to grant were now exacted by the exasperated 
people over barricades. The Tory champion was appalled, but 
not cowed, by the determined and triumphant assertion of pop- 
ular rights. Pugnacity, equally with enthusiasm, is one of his 
characteristic qualities. No sooner had the party of reaction 
recovered from its first fright than Bismarck eagerly lent a 
helping hand to its efforts to overthrow the democratic cause. 
He looked upon the rising in arms against royalty as an un- 
pardonable crime, and was in the habit of saying in those days 
that all great cities ought to be wiped from the face of the 
earth, as the parents of most of the modern revolutions. The 
events of 1848 and 1849 made no impression upon his stolid 
conservatism, and only rendered his antagonism to popular 
rights more bitter and unbending. 

Elected a member of the lower house of the legislative body, 
arbitrarily constituted by royal decree after the dissolution at 
the point of the bayonet of the National Assembly of 1848, he 
was not slow in showing that he had learned nothing. As 
before, he became a leader of the ultra-reactionists, and at- 
tacked with the spirit of a crusader progress in every form. 
He opposed the granting of a political amnesty by the king. 
He advocated the continuance of the iron rule of martial law 
in Berlin. He denounced the leaders of the democratic move- 
ments as rebels. The national parliament, still sitting at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, he styled a lawless body. He disput- 
ed the soundness of the fundamental principle of all consti- 
tutional government, — the right of the legislative representa- 
tives of the people to regulate taxation. He urged the preser- 
vation, and even the extension, of the hereditary prerogatives of 
the nobility. He spoke against freeing the mechanical trades 
from the fetters of the old guild system. He expressed hor- 
ror of the tendency to reduce the autocratic sovereignty, built 
up in Prussia by Frederick the Great, to the insignificance of 
the royal power in Great Britain. Holding all modifications of 
the old status to be mischievous, he in the session of 1850 of 
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the same body opposed even the bills submitted by the ultra- 
reactionary ministry then in power. Thus, he pronounced 
himself against a limitation of the manorial jurisdiction of the 
landed nobility, on the ground that such a measure would 
rekindle the spirit of revolution. His recommendations were 
often so utterly at variance with ordinary prudence, that his 
own party more frequently rejected than adopted them. That 
there was not much of the stuff of a liberal reformer in Herr 
von Bismarck at this stage of his career requires no further 
demonstration. 

But besides being a virulent adversary of all social and po- 
litical progress, he was likewise hostile to the unification of 
Germany, and the aggrandizement of Prussia at the expense 
of Austria, —the very ends to the accomplishment of which he 
owes all his later reputation. Realizing that popular liberty 
would inevitably follow national unity, he strove as firmly 
against the one as the other, both in the Prussian Chamber of 
Deputies in 1849 and in the national rump parliament, of the 
latter of which his party elected him a member, during its brief 
lease of life in 1850 at Erfurt. In the former he attacked again 
and again the national constitution elaborated at Frankfort in 
1848 and 1849. His great objection to it was, that it hada 
tendency to destroy what he called “ specific Prussianism.” 
‘** Prussians we are,” he said, “ and Prussians we mean to re- 
main. I know that these words express the sentiment not 
only of the Prussian army, but of the majority of the Prussian 
people. I will add, that I trust in God we shall be Prussians 
long after that sheet of paper [the national constitution] shall 
be no more thought of than a withered leaf.” The national 
rising of 1848, in support of the efforts of the Duchies of 
Schleswig-Holstein to cast off Danish rule, was denounced, as 
encouraging a “ revolution against a lawful sovereign,” by 
the very man who fourteen years later went to war with Den- 
mark in their behalf. At Erfurt he maintained that the co- 
operation of Prussia with Austria in strangling liberalism 
throughout Germany was necessary and justifiable. Again, 
he, whose principal argument in 1866 in justification of the 
violent severance of the federal ties between Austria and the 
rest of Germany was the essentially non-German character of 
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that power, then scouted the idea that the Hapsburg dominions 
were not an integral. part of Germany. “I cannot acknowl- 
edge,” said he, “ that, because Slaves and Ruthenians are ruled 
by Austria, these elements represent the national character of 
that state, and that the German race is simply a subordinate 
component part of it. I recognize in Austria the representa- 
tive of an ancient German power that has often and gloriously 
wielded the German sword.” 

Herr von Bismarck, although not always a model of discre- 
tion, had yet proved too valuable an auxiliary in the repression 
of revolutionary tendencies not to be signally rewarded by the 
conservative ministry after the triumph of reaction was fully as- 
sured. His errors had been errors of judgment, never of will. 
Hence it was not strange that he should receive a distin- 
guished reward in the spring of 1851, in the form of an appoint- 
ment to high office. But it was a little singular, that, by being 
made a Privy Councillor of Legation and First Secretary of the 
Prussian Embassy to the Federal Diet, this Hotspur should be 
employed in a branch of the public service in which sound 
discretion is more indispensable than in any other. Yet the 
result proved that the favor of the ministry was not unwor- 
thily bestowed. He eagerly accepted the appointment, for it 
opened the way to a rapid and brilliant career. In less than 
three months he found himself raised to the rank of Ambassa- 
dor to the Diet. 

Thus Herr von Bismarck’s parliamentary career was brought 
to an abrupt close, or rather was interrupted for many years. 
During its course he had shown the merit of rigid consistency 
and fearlessness, and considerable notice was the natural result 
of the very extravagance of his views. But within the legisla- 
tive arena it was something more than the character of his 
opinions and his hardihood in expressing them that made him 
a noted character. His individuality was strongly marked in 
many ways. He was neither a fluent nor a graceful speaker ; 
but he possessed much originality of thought and piquancy of 
expression, unusual felicity of illustration, clearness and pre- 
cision of statement, considerable dialectic power, a certain 
ingenuousness, real or assumed, and no small stock of ro- 
bust wit, — qualities which never failed to gain him the ear 
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of his audience. Yet he offended more than he pleased: for 
even then he displayed the self-sufficiency and indulged in the 
didactic arrogance and repulsive brusqueness of speech for 
which he has since become notorious. Outside of the parlia- 
mentary sphere, he found sympathy and applause only with 
the party of which he was the mouthpiece. To the great body 
of intelligent, liberal-minded people in Germany his political 
professions were so utterly repugnant that even the respect 
usually accorded to sincerity was refused to him. But he 
incurred not so much hatred as contempt, and more ridicule 
than denunciation, for his conservative extravagancies. The 
public knew well enough that there was not the least danger of 
a realization of his medieval ideal of government. He was the 
butt of the wits of Berlin, and a standing figure in the Klad- 
deradatsch, the Prussian Punch. 

The favor of the ministry was sufficient to raise Herr von 
Bismarck to the highest diplomatic rank after an apprentice- 
ship of only three months. But it could not, by appointing 
him ambassador, transform him at once into a finished diplo- 
matist. He had a great deal to learn in his new profession, 
and the school he entered was by no means an easy one. If it 
had been the special intent of his patrons to disgust him with 
his new calling in the shortest time, they could have assigned 
him to no better field than the Federal Diet. Conservative 
though he was, he was none the less full of individual vigor 
and enterprise, and longed for action and distinction. An 
impulsive, energetic nature like his was entirely out of place 
in the stagnant atmosphere of the Diet. That cumbersome, 
unwieldy assembly, after its resuscitation in 1850, through the 
efforts of Austria and her satellites, moved with its wonted 
slowness in the old pedantic rut. His patience was put to 
the sorest test. Still, with that talent for adaptation which 
helped him over so many difficulties in his subsequent career, 
he soon accommodated himself to the circumstances surround- 
ing him, and made the most of his position. His task was any- 
thing but easy. Austria and the minor states could not for- 
get that in 1848-49 the imperial crown of Germany had been 
within the grasp of Prussia. Not content with their great tri- 
umph at Olmiitz, they continued to treat her as a still danger- 
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ous foe, whose every move had to be watched and thwarted. 
Periodical encounters with these adversaries formed the main 
incidents of the official experience of Herr von Bismarck dur- 
ing the seven years he remained at Frankfort. In his new post 
he threw off at once, but perhaps more from a sense of duty 
than from conviction, whatever sympathies he had for Austria, 
and served the Prussian interest with the utmost devotion. His 
duties were varied and comprehensive enough to make him by 
degrees an adept in his new calling. He had hardly assumed 
his official functions when he was required to deal with the 
important subject of the reconstruction of the customs-union. 
This was undertaken by Prussia in 1851, with a view to en- 
larging the territorial extent of that economie institution, and 
through it of her own political influence in Germany, and, after 
two years of diplomatic manceuvring, was carried, in spite of 
the desperate opposition of Austria. To this auspicious result 
Bismarck contributed not a little. Next the Crimean War, in 
its reaction on German affairs, afforded him another opportu- 
nity for rendering valuable services. Besides these, the affair 
of Neufchatel, the chronie Schleswig-Holstein imbroglio, and 
various minor matters, occupied his attention. 

His colleagues were not slow in discovering that in point of 
natural abilities he had no superior among them, and that he 
mastered their profession with astonishing quickness. Jeal- 
ousy of the power he represented was transferred to the per- 
son of the representative. His disregard of stiff forms and 
hollow conventionalities, freedom of official intercourse, frank- 
ness in telling unpleasant truths, no less than the conscious- 
ness of superiority which he often showed, and the imperious 
tone he assumed at times, could not fail to make him more 
enemies than friends at the Diet. The unfriendly character 
of his relations with Count Rechberg, the Austrian ambas- 
sador, especially, was matter of notoriety, and many anecdotes 
illustrating it were in circulation at the time. 

The experience of Bismarck at Frankfort had a decisive 
bearing upon his future career. It opened his eyes completely 
to the historical antagonism between the dynastic interests of 
Prussia and Austria. From year to year he saw more and 
more clearly that they were irreconcilable, and that they must 
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necessarily lead, sooner or later, to a conflict, upon the issue 
of which the permanent preponderance of one of them in Ger- 
many would depend. As this opinion became more firmly set- 
tled in his mind, his conviction also became clear that the 
decision of the rivalry in favor of Prussia could be made the 
stepping-stone to lasting fame. Daring and ambitious, he 
resolved to make the accomplishment of this the great aim 
of his life. In 1862, documents, the authenticity of which has 
never been questioned, were published in several German peri- 
odicals, which went to show, that, in accordance with this reso- 
lution, he had, as early as 1856, elaborated a plan for remodel- 
ling the map of Central Europe. He put it in the form of a 
memorial, which he submitted, soon after the conclusion of the 
Peace of Paris, to King Frederick William 1V., and a little 
later to Count Walewski, then French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. It recommended the formation of a close alliance 
between France, Russia, and Prussia, for mutual territorial 
agerandizement. Russia was to be extended to the Vistula; 
France to annex Belgium, and certain parts of Germany on the 
left bank of the Rhine; Prussia was to be permitted to organ- 
ize a new German federation under her own leadership, with a 
view to the eventual absorption of the minor states. But the 
project was not favorably received, either at Berlin or Paris. It 
was, in fact, chimerical, and proved less the wisdom of its author 
than an earnestness of purpose, a boldness of conception, and, 
above all, a readiness to employ any means for the accomplish- 
ment of ends he considered legitimate,—traits of character 
which were developed more fully in the subsequent phases of 
his publie life. 

Although Bismarck was thoroughly cured at Frankfort of 
his former veneration for Austria and the existing federal or- 
ganization of Germany, his political views were not modified 
in any other respect. His mind remained impervious to the 
truth that the people as well as the sovereign possesses 
rights. All liberal ideas continued to be as repugnant to 
him as ever. An autocratic monarchy was still to him the 
most perfect form of government. He was still ready to go as 
far as he who went farthest in the persecution and suppression 
of all liberal tendencies. The tide of reaction during the last 
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part of his stay at Frankfort rose too high for him. His 
stolid conservatism was one of the reasons of his removal 
early in 1859 to the more congenial political atmosphere of 
St. Petersburg, when, consequent upon the accession of Prince 
William of Prussia to the regency in 1858, a more liberal era 
seemed to be dawning upon Prussia and Germany at large. 

Another motive for his transfer to the Russian capital was 
his too pronounced sympathy with France and Italy in the 
differences of those powers with Austria, differences which re- 
sulted in the war of 1859. His leaning towards the adver- 
saries of Austria was owing, not to any partiality for the na- 
tional cause of the Italians, but to the antipathy he had con- 
ceived for the traditional rival of Prussia. But besides this, 
he had another ground of sympathy with the enemies of the 
House of Hapsburg. Strange as it may seem, he, the firm 
believer in the divine origin of monarchical authority, the ar- 
dent defender of hereditary rights, the mortal foe of all rev- 
olutionary outgrowths, cherished a profound admiration for the 
man, or rather for the political system of the man, who claims to 
sit on the imperial throne of France by the will of the people. 
The achievement of autocratic ends by democratic means, the 
substitution of material prosperity for political liberty, the ab- 
solute supremacy in the state of one will, the subjection of 
all the functions of the body politic to the inspiration of one 
mind, the merciless destruction of all that stands in the way of 
this result, — all these features, which constitute the glory of 
the Second Empire, were captivating to Herr von Bismarck’s 
imagination. Nor did he confine himself to mere admiration 
of the “ enlightened despotism” of the second Napoleon. As 
the sequel proved, he became a close imitator of his crafty 
prototype. 

His removal from Frankfort did not put an end to the pursuit 
of his great scheme for raising Prussia to larger territorial ex- 
tension and political consequence. On the contrary, as ambas- 
sador to the Russian court he prosecuted it with even increased 
ardor. He not only interested Prince Gortschakoff in it, but, 
impressed with the belief that the war between Austria and 
the Franco-Italian allies offered Prussia a grand opportunity 
for securing a permanent preponderance in Germany, he made 
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another attempt to win over his government to his project of 
1856, in a modified form. On the 12th of May, 1859, he 
addressed a confidential communication to the Prussian Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, in which he fully disclosed the thoughts 
then uppermost in his mind. In this exposition, which was 
brought to light after sleeping for seven years on the shelves df 
the Berlin Foreign Office, he expressed the conviction, as the 
result of his eight years’ observations at Frankfort, that the 
bonds attaching Prussia to the federation fettered her in times 
of peace and fatally weighed upon her in times of war. This 
evil, he maintained, Prussia would be obliged, sooner or later, 
to remedy igni et ferro; and he held that just such critical pe- 
riods as the existing one offered opportunities for the needed 
relief. In his eyes the condition of things in Austria, France, 
and Russia seemed at that moment more favorable for better- 
ing the position of Prussia in Germany than it had ever been 
before. Unfortunately for the author, this urgent plea for a 
violent overthrow of the federal structure was as little heeded 
as its predecessor of 1856. But Bismarck, though *keenly dis- 
appointed, did not lose courage. He patiently bided his time, 
which was not long in coming. 

He remained at St. Petersburg until the spring of 1862, when 
he was appointed ambassador to the Court of the Tuileries. 
He was glad to go, and was no less gladly received by Napoleon 
and his cabinet, who well knew his sympathies with the imperial 
régime. But he was not to enjoy the pleasures of the French 
capital long. He had not been at his new post more than six 
months, when he was unexpectedly summoned to take a place 
among the immediate advisers of his royal master. To make 
clear the cause of this sudden summons, it is necessary to 
review the events in Prussia after his departure from Frank- 
fort. 

The condition of Prussia when Prince William assumed the 
regency was such that even a large portion of the conservative 
party realized the desirableness of a change of rulers as well 
as of policy. The prestige of the state had been seriously im- 
paired abroad ; and .. “termany its influence was far less than 
that of its rival. Wun its own limits, the pitch to which 
political oppression and spiritual tyranny had been ¢arried dur- 
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ing the preceding nine years by a servile, bigoted Church, had 
produced an all but fatal stagnation in public life. But a 
change for the better, under the rule of the Prince Regent, 
was hardly expected by the liberal party. The sanguinary 
record he had made in 1849, in the suppression of the demo- 
cratic uprising in Southern Germany, justified a fear of the 
continuance of a reactionary policy. Great and agreeable 
was, therefore, the surprise of the friends of political progress, 
when, soon after assuming the reins of government, he took 
occasion to tell his subjects that he considered it Prussia’s 
mission to make “ moral conquests ”’ in Germany, and promised 
to rule in strict accordance with the constitution and laws. 
His declarations were received with great popular joy through- 
out the fatherland, and were universally looked upon as harbin- 
gers of an era of comparative liberty and advancement towards 
national unity. But it appeared, after a time, that the hopes 
raised by the first utterances and acts of the Prince Regent 
had been unfounded. Events occurred one after another, be- 
tween the time he took possession of power and his formal 
accession to the throne upon the death of Frederick William 
IV., that proved him to be still too much imbued with the tra- 
ditional autocratic predilections of the Prussian monarchs, and 
too deferential to the so-called legitimate rights of his fellow- 
sovereigns, to warrant expectations either of larger popular 
liberty or of a decided furtherance of the national aspirations 
under his reign. What was at first but apprehension grew 
gradually into a settled belief. That his own subjects, as well 
as the German nation at large, were right in distrusting Wil- 
liam I. was soon to be proved by a direct conflict between 
royal pretensions and the legislative representatives of the 
Prussian people. 

King William desired to make Prussia great, but knew no 
other road to greatness than military power. Himself a most 
enthusiastic soldier, he considered the army the main pillar 
of the Prussian monarchy, and the first interest of the state, 
calling for his particular care. Long before he became ruler 
he had conceived and elaborated certain projects for the 
reorganization and enlargement of the military forces of the 
kingdom, to the realization of which he devoted himself imme- 
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diately after succeeding to the crown. In February, 1860, the 
project of a law was submitted to the lower house of the Land- 
tag by the Minister of War, embodying the army reforms con- 
templated by the king. According to the terms of the bill, the 
annual levy of recruits was to be increased from forty thousand 
to sixty-three thousand men, — the standing army being thereby 
nearly doubled, — and the length of service on the active and 
reserve list of the regular forces to be extended from five to 
seven years; the national guard (Landwehr) was no longer 
to form part of the army proper in time of war. The cost of 
carrying out the proposed reorganization was estimated at 
five millions of thalers, and the permanent increase of the war 
budget at ten million thalers per annum. The heavy addition 
proposed by this bill to the military burden already weighing 
upon the people, without any other compensation than a reduc- 
tion of the aggregate time of service in the regular force and 
Landwehr from nineteen to sixteen years, staggered the, ma- 
jority of the house. The committee to which the bill was re- 
ferred reported against it in due course of time, and the house 
accepted its conclusions” Thereupon the government with- 
drew the bill, but subsequently brought in a new one, appro- 
priating nine millions of thalers for putting and keeping the 
army on a war footing for one year. On the promise of the 
government not to use the money so as to prejudice the final 
action of the legislative power in regard to the proposed re- 
organization of the army, to which the house was ready to 
consent, provided certain features of the bill should be modi- 
fied, the amount was voted. In the session of the following 
year the house was again persuaded by the same assurance to 
vote this special appropriation for another fiscal period ; but 
the notorious fact, that, notwithstanding its positive pledge, 
the government was using the money to carry out the king’s 
scheme of reform, had already created so much distrust that 
the measure prevailed by only a small majority. 

A new Landtag was elected and met early in 1862. Owing 
to the weak foreign policy of the government and its growing 
illiberality in domestic affairs, the opposition in the house had 
been reinforced to such an extent as to have become an over- 
whelming majority. Soon after the opening of the session, a 
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resolution was carried by the liberals calling on the Minister 
of Finance for a more detailed statement of the expenditures 
of the government than the one he was in the habit of sub- 
mitting. The object was to compel the ministry to a formal 
avowal of the improper employment of the appropriation for 
the army. The minister promised to submit a specific budget 
in future, but refused to exhibit one for the current year. 
The house, however, insisted upon its demand, and was there- 
upon dissolved by royal decree. 

This step on the part of the government ushered in a con- 
flict that was to become one of the most remarkable struggles 
between king and commons known to history. The dissolu- 
tion of the house was a formal declaration of war by the sov- 
ereign against the legislative power of the realm. The first 
battle was fought in the elections for a new house, which the 
government had immediately ordered. Notwithstanding the 
resumption by the ministry of the old practice of official inter- 
ference in the canvass, which had been apparently abandoned 
when William I. ascended the throne, the opposition achieved 
a complete triumph. Upon the assembling of the new Landtag, 
the Minister of Finance brought in the specific budget, the de- 
mand for which had caused the dissolution of the former house. 


- But the fact that the extraordinary appropriation for the War 


Department was made to appear in it as part of the regular 
budget disclosed the determination of the government, in vio- 
lation of its solemn pledge, to treat the reorganization of the 
army as an accomplished fact. It satisfied the opposition that 
the ministry had been acting throughout in bad faith, and had 
insidiously and by false representations obtained the means for 
carrying out an unlawful project year after year. The result 
was, that, September 17, 1862, the whole increased appropria- 
tion was stricken from the budget by a vote of two hundred 
and seventy-three to sixty-eight. 

This was a most emphatic rebuke of the course of the gov- 
ernment. But the king was resolved not to yield to the 
house. He was not only loath to abandon a long-cherished 
project, but believed that to give way to the representatives of 
the people would be to lower the royal dignity. There were 
two ways open to him of overcoming the resistance of the 
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house, — persuasion, and a determined opposition. Hence, 
when he found himself confronted by the ministerial crisis 
consequent upon the rejection of the budget, he felt the neces- 
sity of securing at the head of his ministry a man who had 
both the ability and the will to employ either method, as occa- 
sion might require. The talents, boldness, and energy of Herr 
von Bismarck were no less well known to him than his zealous 
conservatism and attachment to the royal interest; and the 
ambassador’s name was, moreover, suggested to him by the 
High Tory leaders who had his ear. The result was, that 
within tweny-four hours after the vote of the house Bismarck 
was summoned by telegraph from Paris. He responded so 
promptly that within forty-eight hours he was able to report 
himself in person ready to receive the king’s commands. 

Most men, in view of the existing complications between 
king and commons, would have thought twice before consent- 
ing to assume the responsibilities of the post of chief adviser 
to the sovereign. Not so Herr von Bismarck. He accepted 
without hesitation the portfolio of Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
to which were joined the functions of Minister President. A 
mind of his bold stamp would naturally make light of the 
apparent difficulties of his new position. He disregarded the 
obstacles before him altogether, in his satisfaction at having 
now obtained possession of the power he had so long coveted. 
In the brilliant prospect suddenly opened to him he saw the 
long-sought opportunity of fulfilling the great task he had as- 
signed to himself. The impediments that lay between him 
and his goal were insignificant to his firm will and absolute 
confidence in himself, and he assumed his new duties and re- 
sponsibilities without misgiving. 

At first the new premier seemed to be inclined to make 
concessions to the overwhelming majority of the house. He 
withdrew the objectionable appropriation bill, in order, as he 
asserted, “to temper the existing conflict.”” But the oppo- 
sition wanted positive guaranties from the new chief of the 
government. A resolution was offered, not only requiring the 
government to submit its estimates for the current fiscal year, 
but condemning the use of any portion of the public funds for 
any object not sanctioned by the house, as a violation of the 
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constitution. The resolution went to the Committee of Ways 
and Means, and gave Bismarck the first occasion to display 
his capacity as a ministerial tactician. With a marvellous 
combination of flattery and casuistry, of threats and grim 
humor, he sought to persuade the committee to report against 
it. Addressing the members with an appearance of frank con- 
fidence, he told them that the government was most anxious 
to avoid all further collision ; that what had occurred was only 
a proof of the intelligence and capacity of the Prussian people. 
He claimed that the various branches of the government had 
co-ordinate rights in the regulation of the public expenditures, 
and that the legislative power had no absolute veto upon the 
royal will. Next he tried to dazzle the committee by a reve- 
lation of his designs for the aggrandizement of Prussia. ‘ As 
long as we choose to wear heavy armor upon our small body, 
we must not fail to make good use of it. Germany looks not 
to the liberalism, but to the military power of Prussia. We 
must be fully prepared for action at favorable moments. The 
problems of the times will be solved, not by speeches and 
resolutions, but by blood and steel.” But the committee were 
neither to be cajoled nor imposed upon. The resolution was 
reported back with a recommendation that it pass; and the 
only fruit of his effort was, that from that time forward he 
became known throughout Germany as “the man of blood 
and steel.” 

During the discussion of the resolution in ‘general session 
Bismarck again tried his best to prevent its passage. But 
neither his speeches nor the arts he practised in the lobbies 
were of any avail. He surprised the members by the affa- 
bility with which he approached them, and the freedom with 
which he seemed to confide to some of the leaders of the op- 
position the secrets of his policy. Such condescension on the 
part of a minister of the crown was extraordinary ; but it did 
not help him. The resolution passed by a vote of 251 to 36. 

No sooner was it passed than Herr von Bismarck threw off 
the mask. A few days later he appeared in the house with a 
royal message announcing the prorogation of the obstinate as- 
sembly, and at the same time the determination of the king to 
insist upon the army reforms, and to carry on the government 
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without a budget. This high-handed proceeding was the sig- 
nal for a complete rupture between the new ministry and the 
popular branch of the Landtag; and the whole liberal public 
now felt that its misgivings on the accession of Bismarck to 
power had been well grounded. While the liberal members 
everywhere met popular ovations, and a bitter outcry was 
raised on all sides against the premier, he, on his part, re- 
taliated to the utmost extent of his power. He entered upon 
a crusade against the liberal press. He caused disciplinary 
proceedings to be commenced against numerous officials who 
expressed sympathy with the house, and instigated addresses 
to the king, denouncing the resistance of the house to the royal 
will, and begging him to persist in his course, with an assur- 
ance of the support of the people. All this naturally intensi- 
fied the indignation against him. 

The Landtag was again convened in January, 1863. In the 
discussion of the customary address to the crown, at the open- 
ing of the session, the bitterness engendered by the acts of the 
ministry during the recess became speedily manifest. In spite 
of the threat of the premier that he would advise the king not 
to receive it, an address was adopted, in which the govern- 
ment was accused in direct terms of a flagrant breach of the 
organic laws of the state. It was certain that the illegal ap- 
propriations for the War Department, again demanded by the 
ministry, would be again rejected. Foreseeing this, the gov- 
ernment was glad to find a pretext in a dispute between the 
Minister of War and the presiding officer of the house, in which 
that officer’s right to treat members of the ministry like other 
members of the house was denied, for again proroguing the 
Landtag, before a final vote upon the budget should be reached. 

In Prussia the constitutional advisers of the crown do not, 
as in Great Britain, merely reflect the will of Parliament. 
Nevertheless it was a bold step on the part of King William 
to defy the wish of the majority of the house, distinctly ex- 
pressed in the course of the dispute just mentioned, for a 
change of his ministry. That he thus deliberately followed 
in the footsteps of the Stuarts was chiefly due to the com- 
plete ascendency of his premier over him. But this rapidly 
acquired sway did not rest solely on the prime-minister’s 
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devoted support of a pet royal scheme. Herr von Bismarck 
had dazzled the king’s eyes by a partial unfolding of his grand 
design for making Germany Prussian. Moreover, his hold of 
power was strengthened by his social qualities. Notwith- 
standing his habitual brusqueness in official intercourse, he 
was an accomplished courtier, and shone in the salon no less 
than in the council chamber. His polished manners, spirited 
conversation, and sharp wit, as well as his fondness for the 
favorite sports of the king, aided him no little in establishing 
himself quickly and firmly in the royal favor. 

The popular instinct did not fail to perceive the strong hold 
Bismarck had on the king. By degrees he came to be con- 
sidered the evil spirit of the state. He was by no means 
unconscious of his unpopularity; the popular indignation 
against him only steeled his nerves, and he soon satisfied his 
adversaries that he was determined to win, and would shrink 
from nothing that served his purpose. 

Shortly after the prorogation of the Landtag, a royal ordi- 
nance was promulgated which furnished strong evidence of 
the purpose of Bismarck to fashion his rule upon the Na- 
poleonic model. The ordinance instituted the very same sys- 
tem for muzzling the press that had been followed in France 
under the Second Empire. Against this decree the press, in 
defiance of penalties, protested most energetically. Though 
scores of criminal prosecutions were commenced against lib- 
eral papers, they failed to intimidate them. Protests and re- 
monstrances from municipal bodies and the people at large 
poured into Berlin, and the law faculties of three universities 
pronounced the ordinance unconstitutional. The heir-appar- 
ent of the crown not only declared publicly at Dantzic that 
it was promulgated without his knowledge or approval, but 
likewise addressed letters both to his royal father and to the 
Minister President in which he protested against the whole 
prevailing system as endangering his interests as successor to 
the throne. His letter to the king and his father’s angry re- 
ply found their way after a time to the press, and made a pro- 
found sensation, encouraging the liberal party to continue its 
struggle for constitutional rights. 

While this internal feud claimed the largest share of the 
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attention of the head of the ministry, external questions of 
grave import likewise occupied him from the very moment 
he assumed office. In 1860 King William had positively and 
in rather offensive terms refused to recognize Victor Emman- 
uel, “the robber-king,” as the Prussian Tories called him, 
as king of Italy. But a few months before Bismarck took 
charge of the portfolio of foreign affairs, regard for the com- 
mercial interests of Prussia had induced the king to recon- 
sider his resolution and reopen diplomatic relations with the 
House of Savoy. One of the first acts of the new minister 
was the transmission of a circular despatch to the diplomatic 
representatives of Prussia, in which he dwelt at length upon 
the motives of the Berlin cabinet in recognizing the kingdom 
of Italy. The recognition was not to be taken as an implied 
approval of the annexation policy of the Italian government, 
nor as an acknowledgment of its title to the unlawfully an- 
nexed provinces, but simply as an admission of an accom- 
plished fact. It was a plea in defence of the Berlin cabinet 
against the charge of inconsistency which had been raised by 
Austria, and it was not received with much favor. 

An edifying homily on the evils of arbitrary government, 
which the pressure of public opinion compelled Herr von Bis- 
marck to deliver to the elector of Hesse for persistently tyran- 
nizing over his subjects, in spite of their resistance and the 
remonstrances of the Diet, was still less a success. The in- 
ternal administration of Prussia afforded the elector abundant 
material for an effective retort. Nor was the premier’s insin- 
cerity less patent in his concentration of troops upon the fron- 
tier, during the rising of 1863 in Poland. It served to prevent 
the transmission of arms to the insurgents, and to cut them 
off from receiving assistance from the Prussian Poles, while 
he professed that the movement was not made in the interest 
of the Czar, but of a possible increase of Prussian territory, as 
a result of the insurrection. 

But by far the most serious external complication that 
Bismarck had to deal with, during the first year of his ad- 
ministration of the foreign office, grew out of the old jealousy 
between Prussia and Austria. In pursuance of the free-trade 
policy adopted in 1860, France had proposed a commercial 
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treaty to Prussia, the object of which was, to stimulate com- 
mercial intercourse between the two countries by a mutual 
reduction of duties. Prussia having accepted the proposal, 
articles had been signed in March, 1862. Austria, moved at 
once by her animosity towards the author of her humilia- 
tions in 1859, and by her chronic distrust of Prussia, imme- 
diately commenced a series of attempts to prevent the exe- 
cution of the treaty. Some of these efforts were peculiarly 
exasperating to Prussia, as they were designed to give the 
impression that Austria was more favorable than herself to 
federal reform and union. 

Early in 1863, within a few months after Herr von Bismarck 
took charge of the Berlin foreign office, all Europe was startled 
by the announcement that an angry despatch had been ad- 
dressed by the new premier to the Vienna cabinet, in conse- 
quence of which the relations between Prussia and Austria had 
assumed a hostile character. After reminding Austria that in 
1859 Prussia had not only taken no advantage of her preca- 
rious condition, but had even prepared to go to her support, 
he broadly hinted that under similar circumstances he should 
not advise the king to pursue a similar course. If Austria 
refused to go hand in hand with Prussia, she would have to 
seek another point of gravitation at Pesth. The Austrian gov- 
ernment would have done well to bear in mind these ominous 
words. But the domestic troubles and the want of influence 
abroad of the Prussian government led Austria to make light 
of the warning, — a mistake for which she paid dearly. 

The ill feeling between the two governments was increased 
by the refusal of King William to attend a conference of Ger- 
man princes at Frankfort, called by Austria for the purpose of 
making such changes in the federal relations of the German 
states as the times vequired. The invitation was given by 
Francis Joseph in person, at the watering-place of Gastein, 
and only the urgency of Bismarck caused it to be declined. 
The reforms proposed by the conference were so superficial, 
that the great influence now exercised over King William 
by his premier was hardly needed to lead him to refuse to 
. accept the action of the congress. Everything seemed to 
tend towards a rupture between the two powers, when within 
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four months the world was surprised to learn that they had 
come to a cordial understanding, which speedily ripened into 
an alliance offensive and defensive. This was brought about 
through the agency of the very man whose special delight it 
had seemed to be to cross Austria in every way. 

The cause of this unexpected revival of friendship was the 
Schleswig-Holstein question. The statesmen of Europe had 
vainly exercised their ingenuity for fourteep years in attempts 
to solve this perplexing problem, when Bismarck came into 
power; and he found it as far from a solution as ever. In 
the autumn of 1862 the long-pending quarrel reached a crisis. 
Denmark having again and again defied the authority of the 
Diet, in the month of October of that year a resolution ordain- 
ing federal execution against the recusant pygmy of a kingdom 
prevailed by a large majority in the Diet upon the joint motion 
of Prussia and Austria. 

The surprising convergence of the policies of the two Ger- 
man powers on this question was due to precisely the same 
causes as their divergence on every other question. The se- 
cret of their new harmony lay in the same inveterate jealousy 
that ever regulated their mutual relations. Herr von Bismarck 
perceived as clearly as Count Rechberg, who had attained 
to the same post in Austria that his former colleague and ad- 
versary at Frankfort held in Prussia, that the stubbornness of 
Denmark had rendered war inevitable. Germany was ablaze 
with excitement and sympathy for the Duchies, and with eager- 
ness for the summary punishment of Denmark. Each of the 
premiers was anxious to take the management of the coming 
conflict into his own hands, and monopolize whatever advan- 
tages might be gained from such leadership. Each wished to 
control the action of the other, and hence the offensive and de- 
fensive alliance. 

There is nothing on record to show that Count Rechberg 
had any other aim than to secure for Austria the prestige of 
leading a popular movement, and to prevent Prussia from turn- 
ing the contingencies of the war to her own exclusive benefit. 
But Bismarck had more positive motives, and of larger scope. 
Ever devoted te his one design of weakening the position of 
Austria and strengthening that of Prussia in Germany, he re- 
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solved to make the complications with Denmark both bear sub- 
stantial fruits to the dynasty he represented, and serve as an 
instrument for breaking up the traditional coalition of Austria 
with the minor states, which formed the basis of her predomi- 
nance and the main stay of the Diet, as against the interests 
of the House of Hohenzollern. For this double purpose he con- 
ceived a plan more ingenious than scrupulous, the features of 
which, even if he had not himself disclosed them a year later 
before the Prussian parliament, were distinctly revealed by sub- 
sequent events. 

To bring about an alienation between Austria and her prince- 
ly satellites, Bismarck’s first step was to persuade the former to 
accept the London treaty of 1852 as a basis for the solution of 
the Schleswig-Holstein difficulty. The Diet as such had never 
recognized this pact. Public opinion in Germany insisted ve- 
hemently, that, as Denmark had never pretended to acknowl- 
edge its binding force, the great German powers were released 
from all obligations under it. To uphold this unpopular treaty 
was the most ill-advised course the Vienna cabinet could pos- 
sibly take. Yet Herr von Bismarck had no difficulty in per- 
suading Count Rechberg to stand with him on that dangerous 
ground. Whether the Prussian premier bribed the Austrian 
to this by promises relative to the distribution of the prospee- 
tive spoils of the war, or whether Austria, in the blindness of 
her jealousy, followed his lead without such inducement, re- 
mains an open question to this day. But certain it is that 
Count Rechberg fell into the snare, and that from the time 
of the joint motion at the Diet for armed execution against 
Denmark Austria followed closely and eagerly in the footsteps 
of Prussia. 

The calculations of Bismarck proved correct. The minor 
states, which for once had yielded to popular opinion, opposed 
the London treaty, and advocated the claims of the Duke 
of Augustenburg to the sovereignty of the Duchies. They 
were speedily arrayed in as distinct hostility to Austria as to 
Prussia. Though successful in his intrigue, the Prussian 
premier was not long in finding out that to uphold the Lon- 
don treaty reacted very unfavorably against him at home, 
and involved him in another serious difficulty with the Land- 
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tag. The Diet having resolved, in December, 1863, to en- 
force the federal decrees against Denmark by military execu- 
tion, and charged Austria, Prussia, Saxony, and Hanover with 
this duty, it devolved upon Bismarck to appear before the 
Prussian lower house with a demand for special appropriations 
for placing part of the army on a war footing. It was in con- 
nection with this demand that he was made to feel the great 
unpopularity of his foreign policy. 

Some months after the last prorogation of the Landtag, in 
consequence of the affair with the Minister of War before re- 
lated, the government had determined to dissolve the house 
and order new elections. In the canvass the admiration of the 
premier for Louis Napoleon’s methods of government was once 
more exemplified by the employment of several of his well- 
known appliances for obtaining parliamentary support. But 
reckless as were the efforts of the ministry for the return of a 
conservative majority, they proved vain. The elections re- 
sulted in as large a preponderance of the opposition element 
as before. The new house met in November, 1863, and its 
first act was to pronounce the premier’s press ordinances un- 
constitutional, and to institute an investigation into the im- 
proper interference in the elections by government officials 
acting under the special orders of the ministry. 

The great struggle, however, between the ministry and the 
opposition, as has been already hinted, arose upon the policy to 
be pursued in the Schleswig-Holstein difficulty. . The opposition 
was in complete sympathy with the Federal Diet in its antago- 
nism to the execution of the treaty of London, and in its sup- 
port of the claims of the Duke of Augustenburg to sovereign- 
ty in the Duchies. When, therefore, the government asked 
authority to negotiate a loan of twelve millions of thalers for 
the extraordinary expenditures of the War Department, and 
declined to abandon its Schleswig-Holstein policy, the authority 

yas refused by a vote of two hundred and seventy-five to fifty- 
one, after a debate marked by such bitterness and personalities 
that the premier challenged one of the leaders of the opposi- 
tion to a duel. 

The refusal to authorize the loan was immediately followed 
by the prorogation of the house. Under the authority of the 
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king, certain accumulated savings of the state were unlawfully 
employed for the extraordinary military expenditures. The 
Federal Diet was dealt with in a no less high-handed manner, 
notwithstanding the many popular demonstrations in its favor 
throughout Germany, and the protests of the minor states. 
The Diet, in its weakness and its fear of provoking’ civil war, 
was obliged to instruct the commanders of the Hanoverian and 
Saxon contingents, to whom it had intrusted the active execu- 
tion of the federal decree, to permit the transit of the Prus- 
sian and Austrian troops through Holstein. 

The preparations for the invasion of Schleswig having been 
completed, the Eider was crossed by the forces of the allies 
February 1, 1864, and in less than three weeks the whole of 
Schleswig, with the exception of the island of Alsen, was in 
their possession. 

So far Bismarck had been successful in the prosecution of 
his plot. Austria was now fully estranged from the govern- 
ments of the minor states, and had forfeited the popular sym- 
pathy which her reform movements during the two preceding 
years had created for her. Partly by his pretence of uphold- 
ing the London treaty, and partly from the fact of having 
Austria at his back, he had kept the other great powers from 
interfering in behalf of Denmark. He had secured in addi- 
tion a fast hold upon the best part of his intended prey. Yet 
he was still far from complete success. The risk of provoking 
the active intervention of foreign governments remained. The 
Saxon and Hanoverian contingents, as the instruments of the 
Diet, had as yet a firm foothold in Holstein and Lauenburg. 
The smaller states were no more pliant to his wishes than be- 
fore, still zealously supporting the claims of the Duke of Au- 
gustenburg. Moreover, it was by no means certain that Austria 
would follow his lead as readily in the future as in the past. 

But Bismarck’s astuteness was equal to the emergency. He 
continued to conciliate the great powers by assurances that the 
integrity of the Danish monarchy would he respected, and that 
his government was opposed to the agitation in favor of the 
incorporation of the Duchies with Prussia, which was never- 
theless secretly instigated by him both in and out of the king- 
dom. He thus kept them in a passive attitude, until the ob- 
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stinacy of the Copenhagen cabinet at the London Conference 
in April, 1864, caused them to abandon their protégé. 

With his German adversaries he had a harder task, and 
even found himself obliged to give way to them. He not only 
failed to induce the Diet to permit the occupation of the prin- 
cipal towns of Holstein by Prussian troops, but was constrained 
to adopt the demand of that body for the constitution of the 
Duchies as an independent state under the Duke of Augusten- 
burg. Into this concession he was forced by the urgency of 
his ally, who, frightened by the growing agitation for the an- 
nexation of the Duchies in various Prussian quarters, took up 
the policy of the Diet. The two powers declared jointly at 
the London Conference that “‘ the Duke of Augustenburg had 
in the opinion of all Germany the strongest claim to the suc- 
cession to the sovereignty of the Duchies; that he was sure 
of being recognized by the Diet; and that he was, moreover, 
the choice of the great majority of the people of the three 
provinces.” 

This involuntary concession would have resulted in a mis- 
carriage of Bismarck’s plottings, but for the failure of the 
Conference, in consequence of the stubbornness of Denmark. 
He not only escaped this peril, but was rewarded for his timely 
yielding by the consent of Austria to a vigorous prosecution of 
the war, in which she had hesitated to join after the expulsion of 
the Danes from the mainland of Schleswig. Hostilities were 
reopened by the allied troops with so much vigor that the king 
of Denmark was compelled to accept the treaty of Vienna, 
signed October 30, 1864, by which he assigned all his claims 
to the Duchies to the monarchs of Prussia and Austria. 

No sooner had the treaty been signed than Bismarck pro- 
ceeded to revenge himself upon the Diet for its opposition to 
his policy in the Duchies by requiring the withdrawal of the 
Saxon and Hanoverian troops from Holstein. To make his 
contemptuous treatment of that body the more pointed, he 
addressed his demand directly to the courts of Saxony and 
Hanover. These evinced sufficient spirit to refer the demand 
to the Diet; but the combined pressure of Prussia and Austria 
made resistance futile, and the troops were recalled, leaving 
the allies in undisputed possession of the three Duchies. 
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Bismarck’s longing to annex the conquered territory to the 
dominions of the Hohenzollern had now matured into a fixed 
purpose. But there were two serious obstacles to its realiza- 
tion, — the claims of the Duke of Augustenburg, and the title 
of Austria, as good as that of Prussia, to a share of the com- 
mon prey. Both difficulties were formidable, but insufficient 
to awe Herr von Bismarck into an abandonment of his pro- 
jects. An occasion for the active prosecution of his annexation 
scheme soon appeared. Bavaria, Saxony, and Wurtemberg 
presented resolutions at Frankfort to the effect that the Diet 
alone had authority to determine the future political relations 
of the Duchies, and came within two votes of carrying them. 
Bismarck lost no time in informing the cabinets of the three 
kingdoms that he considered their motion as aimed at the sov- 
ereign independence of Prussia and transcending the federal 
authority, and that Prussia would not consider herself bound 
by it, if it prevailed. At the same time he addressed a de- 
spatch to the Vienna cabinet, to the effect that Prussia would 
not commit herself as to the future of the Duchies, and that 
the proposition to constitute them an independent state under 
the Duke of Augustenburg was inadmissible, as prejudicial to 
the undecided claims of others, and among them that of the 
Prussian monarch himself. He even went so far as to add 
the startling suggestion, that the annexation of the Duchies 
to Prussia would prove not only advantageous to the whole 
of Germany, but harmless to Austria. It required no little 
assurance to pronounce the claims of Duke Frederick inad- 
missible, when not many months had elapsed since the same 
authority distinctly indorsed those claims. 

Count Mensdorff-Pouilly, who had succeeded Count Rech- 
berg as Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs, saw the weak 
points of the Prussian note, and exposed them in a spirited 
reply. He said that Austria had undertaken the solution of the 
Schleswig-Holstein imbroglio solely in the general interest of 
Germany, and would remain true to her original motive ; that, 
if Prussia had claims to the succession, they should have been 
put forth before, and not after, the joint declaration at London ; 
and that, as Austrian blood had not been shed for the aggran- 
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dizement of one German power at the expense of the other, 
Austria could not consent to an incorporation of the Duchies 
with Prussia without corresponding territorial compensation. 

The immediate effect of this rebuff was a radical change in 
the relations of the two powers. The humiliating conclusion 
was forced upon the Austrian government, that it had been 
all along but a tool in the hands of an unscrupulous intriguer, 
who, having accomplished his purposes, was now ready to cast 
his ally off. It saw, that, instead of foiling, as it had hoped, 
the ambitious schemes of its rival, it had only promoted them. 
Thenceforth it used its best endeavors to conciliate the minor 
states and unite with them in a common policy. 

The revelation of Bismarck’s plan of annexation led to the 
most imposing demonstrations on the part of the people of 
the Duchies of their preference for an autonomous government 
under the Duke of Augustenburg. The larger portion of the 
nobility, the clergy, the officials of the civil service, the whole 
business community, and the people at large, expressed them- 
selves in the most decided manner against the Prussian policy. 
This reluctance to submit to Prussian rule was mainly due to 
the illiberal domestic policy so persistently pursued by the 
Bismarck ministry. Had Bismarck been willing to abandon 
his anti-constitutional practices in Prussia, he would have en- 
countered no such universal hostility in the Duchies. 

The strong anti-Prussian demonstrations in the Duchies 
led Bismarck to proceed to his goal by a less direct course. 
On the 21st of February, 1865, in a despatch addressed to 
the Vienna cabinet, he offered to agree to the union of the 
Duchies as an independent state under the rule of Duke 
Frederick, but on conditions which would have made the new 
state the merest vassal of Prussia. The proposal was rejected 
by Count Mensdorff, who objected to each and every one of the 
conditions, as contrary to the letter and spirit of the existing 
federal pact. 

Encouraged by the growing discord between Berlin and Vi- 
enna, the minor states now renewed their efforts to baffle the 
designs of their Prussian adversary. In the month of March, 
Bavaria, Saxony, and the Grand Duchy of Hesse proposed to the 
Diet to summon Austria and Prussia to surrender the govern- 
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ment of Holstein to Duke Frederick. During the discussion 
of the motion, Herr von Savigny, the Prussian ambassador, 
under the special instructions of Bismarck, made the decisive 
declaration, that his government considered the claims of Duke 
Frederick not only as not established, but as incapable of es- 
tablishment, and that the Prussian recognition of the claims 
of the Duke at the London Conference had been but a tempo- 
rary expedient. Austria, however, supported the motion, and 
it prevailed. No sooner was it adopted than Savigny filed 
a protest, denying the right of the Diet to pass upon the 
future relations of the Duchies, and declaring that Prussia 
would pay no regard to the resolution. 

A reaction in public opinion concerning the question of 
the Duchies had already arisen in Prussia. The successes 
obtained by the Prussian troops in the war against Denmark 
had flattered the miljtary pride of the people. A feeling arose, 
shared alike by the supporters of the ministry and a consid- 
erable portion of the opposition, that Prussia was entitled 
to a substantial compensation for her sacrifices of blood and 
treasure. The belief was general that national unity could be 
accomplished only by the same surrender of their sovereign 
rights, on the part of the several autonomous states, which 
Herr von Bismarck proposed to exact from the Duke of Au- 
gustenburg. Had the head of the government then put the 
cause of national unity in advance of the interests of royalty, 
as he did a year later, it would have been easy for him to 
revolutionize public opinion in his favor. 

As it was, Bismarck was emboldened to pursue a more ag- 
gressive policy, and as early as the spring of 1865 it looked 
as if he meant to provoke a collision with Austria. Without 
any previous notification to the Vienna government, it was 
announced on the 3d of April that the king of Prussia had 
directed the removal of the station of the royal navy from 
Dantzic to the port of Kiel in Holstein. Austria protested, 
and ordered two men-of-war to that port, to protect her 
rights of joint dominion; but Prussia persisted, and carried 
out her purpose. To prevent its accomplishment by force 
would have involved the risk of war, for which the Vienna 
cabinet was as yet unprepared. Shortly after this incident, 
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Bismarck made pretence that the exercise of the sovereign 
functions by Duke Frederick in Holstein, with the countenance 
of Austria, imperilled Prussian interests, and demanded his ex- 
pulsion. In consequence of this demand, which was refused 
by the Vienna cabinet, and the vigorous measures taken by 
the Prussian government to repress popular agitation in the 
Duchies in behalf of the Duke, the friction between the two 
powers steadily increased during the spring and summer of 
1865; and it was plain-that Bismarck was even then willing 
to push matters to a crisis. 

But King William was not yet prepared to adopt his pre- 
mier’s policy. His disinclination to draw the sword, and the 
equally peaceful disposition of the Austrian emperor, averted 
the danger for the time, and gave rise to a compromise in 
the form of the treaty of Gastein, concluded August 14th by 
Count Bismarck and Count Blome, and subsequently ratified 
at a meeting of the two monarchs at Salzburg. By its terms 
the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein were to be separately 
administered by Prussia and Austria, and the latter power, in 
consideration of twe and one half millions of thalers, ceded all 
her claims to Lauenburg to the former. In recognition of his 
success in bringing about this arrangement, Herr von Bis- 
marck was soon after raised to the hereditary dignity of a 
count of the realm. 

The new treaty was another great gain for Prussia, and an- 
other grievous blunder on the part of Austria. While the for- 
mer strengthened her hold upon the Duchies, the latter not 
only failed to secure the permanent maintenance of peace, but, 
in abandoning, as she virtually did, the cause of the Duke, lost 
also the best means of thwarting the designs of Prussia, and 
opened anew a gulf between herself and the minor states. Al- 
though Austria now proceeded to carry out her part of the 
Gastein convention with a most confiding disregard of her own 
interests, and consented to join Prussia in checking all attempts 
at Frankfort, in the Duchies, and in the Diet, to protest against 
the treaty and reach a different solution of the problem, her 
fidelity to her engagements was of no avail. Count Bismarck 
looked upon the Gastein arrangement simply as another step 
towards the great end he had kept steadily in view; and so 
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far from being satisfied with having obtained a firm grasp 
upon two of the Duchies, he was resolved not to stop until the 
third had been added to his spoils. 

In pursuance of the treaty of Gastein, the two contracting 
powers had each appointed a military officer of high rank to 
act as governor of Schleswig and Holstein respectively. The 
Austrian governor, Baron Gablenz, did not repress the popular 
demonstrations in Holstein against the policy of the allies with 
the same violence as the Prussian governor, General von Man- 
teuffel, in Schleswig. His milder sway was taken advantage of 
by Count Bismarck, who, under date of January 20, 1866, gave 
the cabinet of Vienna to understand that the character of the 
Austrian administration of Holstein could not fail to disturb 
the amicable relations between the two powers. A few days 
later an event took place which furnished him with a better 
pretext for bringing about a rupture. On the 25d of January 
a meeting was called of the sympathizers with the people of 
the Duchies throughout Germany at Altona in Holstein. It 
was at first interdicted by Baron Gablenz, but was subsequently 
permitted to take place upon the assurance of the leaders that 
no formal resolutions should be voted by the assemblage. The 
authorization of this meeting, one of the most imposing popu- 
lar gatherings ever held in Germany, was immediately seized 
upon by Count Bismarck as a pretext for the despatch of his 
famous note of January 28th to Vienna, in which he took the 
ground, that, in not opposing more energetically the popular 
demonstrations in Holstein, Austria was pursuing an aggres- 
sive course, which, by fostering revolutionary practices, endan- 
gered the rights of Prussia. Throughout this document he 
assumed the tone of injured innocence, lamenting that his 
strong faith, born of the days of Gastein and Salzburg, in the 
perfect accord of the policy of the two governments with re- 
gard to their common enemy, — Revolution, — had now proved 
a delusion. The charge against Austria of sympathizing with 
revolutionists nobody believed less than its author. But had 
he not instilled this false belief into the mind of the king, he 
would never have been permitted to demand peremptorily, at 
the conclusion of the note, that Austria should thereafter ab- 
stain from further encouragement of revolutionary practices, 
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—a demand which he justified by assuming, that, under the 
treaty of Gastein, Prussia still had a co-ordinate right of con- 
trol over the administration of Holstein,—and to announce, 
that, unless the Vienna cabinet complied, Prussia would con- 
sider herself at liberty to act as her interests required. Count 
Mensdorff, in his reply, denied in very dignified language that 
Prussia possessed any right of control over the administration 
of Holstein, and repelled the charge of revolutionary proclivi- 
ties, — but at the same time assured the king’s government 
that Austria would strictly adhere to the treaty of Gastein. 
Matters had now reached such a pass that the Prussian pre- 
mier found himself called upon to decide definitively whether 
to push the existing complications to the extremity of war or 
to moderate his policy and seek a peaceful solution. He reso- 
lutely chose the former course, a determination which required 
no little courage. He could, it was true, rely on the neutrality 
of the other great powers. From Napoleon, at an interview 
at Biarritz a short time before, he had received, as subsequent 
developments-clearly proved, the promise of French neutrality, 
(how obtained has never become fully known,) in case Prussia 
came to blows with Austria. England was entirely indisposed 
to intervene actively in a quarrel in which she had not the least 
practical interest. Russia remembered too well the ungrateful 
return made by Austria in 1854, and again in 1862, for her pow- 
erful aid in 1849, to render it at all probable that she would 
side against Prussia. Yet these were but negative advantages, 
and in all other directions the prospect was unpromising. His 
first obstacle was the great reluctance of the king to go to war 
with an essentially German state, to whose monarch he was 
attached by ties of relationship and personal regard. In the 
second place, while he had nothing to fear from foreign inter- 
ference, he had at the same time no foreign ally. Again, in 
Germany, the minor states formed an all but solid front against 
him. The popular hostility to the treaty of Gastein was so 
great that the sympathy excited for his policy by his propo- 
sition of February had disappeared. Moreover, the conflict 
between the crown and the legislative power continued to be 
a source of weakness to him, for the gap between the two 
branches of government was rather widened than narrowed in 
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1865. Having met again in January of that year, the house 
had been more than ever provoked by a decision of the su- 
preme court, pronouncing, in contravention of the constitution, 
a prominent member of the opposition liable to criminal prose- 
cution for words spoken in debate ; and the ministry persisting 
in its former attitude concerning the budget, the liberal ma- 
jority again refused to vote it, whereupon the house was once 
more prorogued in June. It met again, in no better temper, 
a few days before Count Bismarck addressed to Austria his 
January despatches, and it was certain that it would refuse to 
vote money for a war of the premier’s making. 

But the premier’s wealth of expedients proved once more 
equal to all these difficulties. As he had obtained the king’s 
approbation of his previous aggressions by frightening him 
with the spectre of revolution, so he now overcame his reluc- 
tance to an offensive war by persuading him that Austria was 
bent upon provoking a collision, and that simple self-pres- 
ervation required Prussia to anticipate the blow. For the 
next step, the securing of an ally, the way was already paved 
by the conclusion, in 1865, of a commercial treaty with the new 
kingdom of Italy, the acceptance of which by the customs-union 
he had secured in spite of the remonstrances of Austria and 
the scruples of a number of the smaller states. This treaty, 
aside from its economical bearing, had been of great political 
importance to Italy, as it involved the recognition, by all the 
contracting states, of the new order of things established in 
the peninsula in 1859 and 1860; and now the eagerness of the 
Italian rulers to complete the work of national unification, by 
delivering Venetia from the Austrian yoke, made them ready 
listeners to the first intimations of the desire of the Berlin 
cabinet for an offensive and defensive alliance, which were 
conveyed to them likewise, it may be safely presumed, by the 
imperial keeper of Count Bismarck’s secrets at Biarritz. Of 
the third obstacle to his designs, the tenacious opposition of 
the legislative majority, he rid himself by boldly resorting, in 
the latter part of February, to a dissolution of the house, after 
a session of only four weeks. To counteract the effect of this 
hazardous measure, and stir up popular prejudices against Aus- 
tria, he now made use of the very instrument of agitation, the 
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press, for which he had all along professed the most sovereign 
contempt. The columns of the official and semi-official organs 
of the ministry at Berlin were filled with allusions to projects 
of federal reform said to be contemplated by the ministry, and 
with more or less open attacks on Austria. Lastly, the pre- 
mier made sure of the “ sinews of war” by obtaining the royal 
consent to a resort to the large reserve fund which the Prus- 
sian government had been accumulating ever since the days 
of the first Frederick, now amounting to upwards of thirty mil- 
lions of thalers, and to a sale of certain railways belonging 
to the state. The sums thus secured were more than enough 
to begin a war, and Bismarck knew the martial temper of 
the Prussian people too well to doubt for a moment, that, the 
war once begun, he could safely count on procuring all the 
money which might be needed to bring it to a successful con- 
clusion. 

While Count Bismarck was thus preparing for a crisis, Aus- 
tria exerted herself to foil his schemes by countenancing more 
and more the popular movement for the autonomy of the 
Duchies. The danger seemed to the Berlin government so 
serious that on the 11th of March a royal ordinance was pro- 
mulgated by the governor of Schleswig, by which all agitation, 
direct and indirect, for the Duke of Augustenburg was consti- 
tuted a criminal offence in both Duchies, punishable with im- 
prisonment for five to ten years. This brutal decree produced 
the most intense indignation in and out of the Duchies. The 
Vienna government regarded it as a direct violation of its 
rights under the treaty of Gastein, and within five days after 
its promulgation Count Mensdorff sent a secret circular to all the 
smaller states, announcing that the Vienna cabinet, in view of 
the Prussian ordinance, was under the necessity of demanding 
peremptorily at Berlin whether or not the king’s government 
really contemplated the overthrow of that treaty. Should the 
answer be unsatisfactory, the imperial government would refer 
the question of the Duchies for ultimate decision to the Diet, 
and call the attention of that body, in view of the threaten- 
ing attitude of Prussia, to the ninth article of the federal pact, 
requiring the protection by the Diet of one member of the 
federation from the aggressions of another. 
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To the Austrian ambassador at Berlin Count Bismarck de- 
nied all intention of violating the treaty, but refused to enter 
into any explanations. It so happened that it was in his power 
to make a telling retort ; for though Prussia had already taken 
some initiatory steps towards placing her army on a war-foot- 
ing, it was a more incontrovertible fact that the Vienna gov- 
ernment had gone farther than its adversary in preparing for 
war. The studied sullen silence which Count Bismarck had 
preserved during a whole month had had the desired effect 
of inspiring Austria with fear of a surprise, and of leading 
her to take what were deemed indispensable precautions by a 
limited concentration of troops along the northern frontier of 
the empire. Considering the well-known greater efficiency of 
the Prussian military system, which rendered it possible to 
marshal the forces of King William in their full strength in 
one third of the time required to assemble those of Francis 
Joseph, the Vienna cabinet was justified in being on its guard. 
But its action at the time furnished the Prussian premier, who 
well understood the moral advantage of placing Austria in the 
light of an aggressor, with an effective argument, of which he 
made speedy use. On the 24th of March, he addressed, in 
his turn, a confidential circular to the courts of the minor 
states, in which he raised the charge of hostile designs against 
Austria, and in support of it, instead of confining himself to 
vague assertions, as Count Mensdorff had done, he enumer- 
ated in detail the warlike steps which he said the Vienna 
government had already taken. Assuming his charge to be 
thereby proved, he informed the several states that the para- 
mount duty of self-defence rendered it incumbent upon Prussia 
to make counter preparations, and accordingly he desired to 
know to what extent Prussia could rely on their active assist- 
ance, in case Austria proceeded to an aggressive war. At the 
same time he shrewdly represented the existing complications 
as another illustration of the utter insufficiency of the old 
federal structure, and intimated an intention of making some 
definite propositions for remodelling it at no distant day. 

That he was very much in earnest the minor states were 
forced to believe by the promulgation of royal orders, under 
date of March 28th and 29th, summoning a large portion of 
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the furloughed Prussian soldiery to their colors. Neverthe- 
less, there remained to the small potentates sufficient courage 
simply to refer Count Bismarck to article ninth of the federal 
pact, as affording an ample remedy for all his grievances. 

Meanwhile, Count Mensdorff, although not among the recip- 
ients of the Prussian circular, had deemed it his duty to take 
cognizance of it, in order to deny the warlike purposes therein 
attributed to his government. This he did in very emphatic 
and unequivocal terms, through the imperial ambassador at 
Berlin, who was instructed to declare to Count Bismarck, in 
the name of the Emperor, that nothing was farther from the 
thoughts of his Apostolic Majesty than an aggressive policy 
towards Prussia, — that, on the contrary, he was firmly re- 
solved upon a strict observance of the provision of the federal 
constitution which forbade the members of the federation to 
settle difficulties among themselves by force. Coupled with 
the note was a special request to submit it to King William. 
It was, no doubt, at the instance of the latter that Count Bis- 
marck replied in a rather conciliatory tone. While defending 
his own course by again referring to the Austrian armaments, 
he, on behalf of his royal master, responded to the personal 
assurances of the Emperor, to the effect that nothing was more 
remote from the King’s mind than an offensive war. 

Nothing has ever placed in doubt the perfect sincerity of 
Austria in these assurances. But the same cannot be said of 
Count Bismarck’s reply ; for on the very day on which he made 
known to the Austrian ambassador the King’s answer to the 
Emperor’s message, he signed a treaty for an offensive and 
defensive alliance with Italy. In signing this treaty he was 
guilty both of a piece of double-dealing towards Austria, and 
of a direct breach of the still subsisting federal obligations of 
Prussia, which strictly prohibited her from entering into a coa- 
lition with a foreign state against any member of the federa- 
tion. Italy, however, agreed to nothing dishonorable on her 
part. Though eager to accept the proffered aid for wresting 
Venetia from the clutches of her oppressors, she did not wish, 
even for this end, to ally herself unreservedly to a despotic 
government, and hence engaged to co-operate with Prussia 
against Austria only on condition that the principle of national 
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unity for which she contended should be inscribed on the ban- 
ners of her ally, and that liberal internal reforms should be 
inaugurated in Germany through Prussian agency. This is 
fully established by the tenor of the instructions of General 
Govone, who negotiated the treaty, in which distinct reference 
is made to the promise of Prussia to convoke a national Ger- 
man parliament. Thus Germany appears to be in no small 
degree indebted to Italy for whatever aid the cause of unity 
and liberty within her borders received through the war of 
1866. Yec it would be unjust to impute to Count Bismarck 
any hesitation to agree to the Italian conditions. Although 
still unfriendly to the progress of liberalism, he was too clear- 
sighted not to perceive the immense moral force that might 
be derived from the introduction of popular elements into the 
coming struggle. In return for the promise of Venetia, Italy 
engaged to assist Prussia with all her military resources in 
bringing about the severance of all political connections be- 
tween Austria and the rest of Germany. 

Count Bismarck hastened to make good his word. Within 
twenty-four hours after the signing of the treaty, the Prussian 
ambassador to the Diet offered a motion for the convocation 
of a national representative assembly, to be elected by uni- 
versal suffrage, whose business it should be to deliberate upon 
propositions for the reconstruction of the federation to be sub- 
mitted by the Diet. Accompanying the motion was a lengthy 
exposition of the motives of the Berlin government for this 
step, which was a masterpiece of diplomatic writing. After 
proving the necessity for federal reforms, not so much from 
reasons of his own as by quotations from Austrian declarations 
to the Diet in former years, and tracing the failure of all pre- 
vious projects to their want of thoroughness, he adduced his 
reply to the Austrian proposition of 1863 to show that he had 
been early in favor of giving the people a voice in the recon- 
struction of the fatherland. With characteristic boldness he 
then proceeded to demonstrate that universal suffrage was the 
only sure remedy for the prevailing evils; but, lest the ultra- 
conservatives of the Diet should be appalled at this sudden 
profession of extreme democratic views, he softened its effect 
by alleging that his government had had the less hesitation in 
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. 
recommending the adoption of the proposed remedy, inasmuch 
as it firmly believed it would lead to the preservation rather 
than the destruction of monarchical institutions, — a conclu- 
sion for which he was obviously indebted to observation of the 
working of universal suffrage in France. 

The Prussian circular of March 24th had prepared the mem- 
bers of the Diet for some such movement on the part of Count 
Bismarck, but they did not dream of being invited to accept so 
radical a proposition ; nor did they stand alone in their aston- 
ishment. All Europe was amazed at this sudden display of 
democratic leaning on the part of one whose whole record had 
been that of a bitter enemy of popular rights in general, and 
of parliamentary institutions in particular. Nobody believed 
the conversion genuine. The proposition was universally con- 
sidered a mere strategic move for a temporary purpose, like 
the recognition of the claims of the Duke of Augustenburg. 
Even in Germany the opinion prevailed at first that it was a 
mere bid for popular sympathy, and the liberal party were in 
no haste to welcome it. Austria and the minor states, on the 
other hand, took time to act upon Prussia’s motion, and weeks 
elapsed before anything was done about it in the Diet. 

Meantime there was a most lively exchange of diplomatic 
missives between Berlin and Vienna. Count Mensdorff, who 
was as yet unaware of the Prussian arrangement with Italy, 
announced that the Emperor, in order to give an unequivocal 
assurance of his anxiety for the maintenance of peace, had or- 
dered his ambassador at Berlin to lay before the King’s govern- 
ment a detailed official statement of all the military preparations 
so far made in the empire. He also expressed the hope that 
King William would now substantiate his pacific professions by 
countermanding the orders issued in the latter part of March 
to mobilize a portion of the army. To this Count Bismarck 
replied, that, as Austria had first armed, it was her part to 
lead in disarming. Count Mensdorff promptly declared that 
his government was ready to order all the troops on the north- 
ern frontier back to their former stations, provided Prussia 
positively engaged to do the same. The Prussian premier 
could safely agree to disarm in the measure of the Austrian 
disarmaments, for he well knew that Austria would find it im- 
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practicable fully to carry out her part of the agreement, for the 
simple reason that she had now more than one foe to deal with. 
Within a short time the attitude of Italy had become so mena- 
cing, that the Vienna cabinet was suddenly confronted by the 
alternative of either modifying its offer to disarm or of being 
taken unprepared by an attack from the South. Hence, at the 
last moment, Count Mensdorff was obliged to notify the Berlin 
government, that, while Austria was ready to fulfil her agree- 
ment north of the Alps, the situation in Italy precluded her re- 
turn to a peace footing in Venetia. This was just what Count 
Bismarck had calculated upon. In his reply, after coolly deny- 
ing the notorious fact of the Italian armaments, he made known 
the determination of his government not to disarm, unless Aus- 
tria did the same in every part of her dominions. This was the 
last of the mutual propositions to disarm. 

Hardly had Count Bismarck steered clear of this obstruction 
to his schemes, when another arose, on which he and his plans 
alike barely escaped shipwreck. From the moment of the 
promulgation of his project for a national parliament, he had 
become an object of suspicion to his old political friends. They 
were seized with apprehensions that he had suddenly been con- 
verted to the obnoxious principles which they had so long com- 
bated under his leadership. Their distrust quickly passed 
into outright hostility, and they began to prejudice the King 
against his premier. The Vienna cabinet, in connection with 
its last effort to bring about a mutual disarmament, having 
offered to obtain for Prussia the cession of certain strategic 
points in the Duchies, provided she would consent to their 
autonomy under Duke Frederick, the Tories strove to make 
this a means of driving the premier from power. They per- 
suaded the King to direct the Count, who was opposed to tak- 
ing any notice of the Austrian proposition, to reply in courteous 
terms, regretting the inability of Prussia to accept the proposed 
compromise, but reaffirming the willingness of Prussia to abide 
by the treaties of Vienna and Gastein, and offering to treat on 
liberal terms for the cession of Austria’s claims to the Duchies. 
Had Francis Joseph listened to this offer, Count Bismarck 
would have been obliged to tender his resignation; but Austria 
would not entertain King William’s proposal. 
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Besides these proceedings with Austria during April and the 
early part of May, Count Bismarck had some sharp passages 
with the Diet and the governments of the minor states. The 
majority of the former, although afraid to reject his project of 
a national parliament, were anxious to make all possible delay, 
and had done nothing at the end of a fortnight beyond refer- 
ring the project to a special committee, and adopting a motion 
calling on Prussia to state in detail what functions she pro- 
posed for the new parliament. To this call Count Bismarck 
flatly refused to respond, unless the Diet previously fixed a day 
for the convocation of the parliament,— and this on the not 
very flattering ground, that, without such direct pledge, he 
should have no faith in the intentions of the Diet to take his 
proposition into serious consideration. Next, Saxony, which, 
following the example of Austria, had placed her little army on 
a war footing, was given to understand, that, unless satisfactory 
explanations were received, Prussia would find herself obliged, 
in view of the strategic position of the former, to take proper 
military precautions to insure her safety in that quarter. But 
Baron Beust, the head of the Saxon cabinet, and an inveterate 
opponent of Prussia and partisan of Austria, whose political des- 
tinies he was six months later called upon to fashion, insisted 
upon the right of Saxony, under existing circumstances, to pre- 
pare for her defence, and announced his determination to submit 
the case to the Diet, to which Prussia should have made her 
complaint. This strong position Count Bismarck adroitly tried 
to turn by contending that Prussia was the threatened party, 
and had a right to expect from the Diet that it would compel 
Saxony and Austria to disarm. He added, that, should the cen- 
tral federal power fall short of its duty in the premises, Prussia 
would not hesitate to provide for her own security. 

A motion in the Diet, by Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Hesse, and 
other states, to request all members of the federation that 
had made preparations for war to return to a peace footing, 
proved equally futile. 

Then followed a final attempt by the great powers, mainly 
at the instance of the British government, to bring about an 
amicable arrangement. Their invitation to Prussia, Italy, and 
Austria to meet them in conference at Paris was readily ac- 
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cepted by the two first-named states. Count Bismarck was 
too crafty not to perceive that his seeming eagerness to accept 
mediation would do much to relieve him from the charge of 
deliberate provocation of Austria, and that there was not the 
least probability that anything would come of the conference. 
He was fully aware, that, as England and France favored the 
cession of Venetia to Italy, the majority of the conference was 
sure to recommend it to Austria,—a mode of settlement to 
which that proud power would never consent. What he had 
foreseen occurred. Austria made the exclusion of the Venetian 
question a conditio sine qua non of her participation in the con- 
ference, and, in view of the now recognized fact of the Prusso- 
Italian alliance, having no longer faith in the efficacy of any 
efforts to preserve peace, at once resolved upon a line of con- 
duct that would secure to her, in the event of war, both the 
active aid of the smaller states and the sympathy of the Ger- 
man people. 

On the 1st of June the Austrian ambassador announced to 
the Diet, that his government, wholly despairing of an arrange- 
ment with Prussia concerning Schleswig-Holstein, in pursu- 
ance of the intention announced in its despatch of April 27th, 
now formally referred the controversy to the central federal 
authority, and would, moreover, convoke the Estates of Hol- 
stein at an early day, in order to give the people of the Duch- 
ies a voice in the determination of their destiny. This move 
gave Count Bismarck what he had been anxiously awaiting, 
a plausible casus belli. Two days later, he made an emphatic 
protest against the convocation of the Holstein Estates, as a 
flagrant violation of existing treaties. To prove this, the 
Prussian Moniteur of the following day published for the first 
time the terms of a secret convention, concluded between the 
two powers when they formed their alliance against Denmark, 
by which each of the contracting parties pledged itself not to 
take any step affecting the future relations of the Duchies, 
without the consent of the other. Nor did he content him- 
self with a simple protest. As though determined to cut off 
all remaining possibility of a peaceful settlement, he, in the 
famous circular despatch of June 4th, made a fierce attack 
upon the Vienna cabinet. The records of diplomacy show no 
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paper more offensive than this, either in form or substance. 
The main charge, that the government of Austria had tried 
to make war inevitable in order to obtain an excuse for the 
certain bankruptcy of the empire, was without the slightest 
foundation in fact. 

The effect of this manifesto throughout Europe was to con- 
firm the general conviction of the utter unscrupulousness of 
its author, and of his determination to bring on war at all 
hazards. But Count Bismarck did not confine himself to 
diplomatic weapons. On the 5th of June, the Vienna cabinet, 
through the military governor of Holstein, issued a decree 
convoking the Estates of that Duchy. As soon as intelligence 
of this reached Berlin, instructions were telegraphed to the 
military governor of Schleswig to march his troops forthwith 
into Holstein, and re-establish the status anterior to the treaty 
of Gastein, which, according to the Prussian construction, the 
action of the Austrian government had abrogated. On the 
Tth the Prussian columns crossed the Holstein frontier. The 
Austrian forces, being too weak to resist, and having orders 
from Vienna to retreat, fell back before them. In a few days 
the whole of the Duchy was in the hands of the invaders, and 
their commander, in obedience to his instructions, proceeded 
at once to wipe out all traces of Austrian rule by removing all 
officials acting under its authority. Simultaneously he extin- 
guished all agitation in favor of Duke Frederick, by dissolving 
all political societies and suppressing all anti-Prussian news- 
papers. 

The forcible occupation of Holstein was virtual war; but a 
fortnight elapsed before the actual clash of arms. Count Bis- 
marck made use of this interval to turn as far as possible the 
current of public opinion to the side of Prussia by urging on 
projects of federal reform. The committee of the Diet, having 
this matter in charge, with incomprehensible blindness failed 
to see, that, the more the Diet resisted, the more its adversary 
could and would demand. It was the stubbornness of this in- 
fatuated body that enabled him to carry what he cared much 
more for than cencessions in the interest of the people, — the 
exclusion of Austria from the reconstructed federation. But 
before he could make this final move, his Tory enemies pre- 
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vailed on the King to send a special envoy to the Emperor 
with a last proposition for a compromise. The refusal of the 
Emperor to entertain it having been telegraphed to Berlin, the 
King at once consented to the transmission of a circular de- 
spatch to the governments of all the minor states, in which 
the decisive blow was struck. This document was an amplifi- 
cation of the several features of the project already laid be- 
fore the Diet, with some vital amendments. One of these 
provided for the exclusion of all Austria, German and non- 
German, from the proposed new federation ; another, for the 
election of a national legislature by universal suffrage in the 
manner fixed in the federal constitution of 1849,—the same 
which the Count sixteen years before had delighted to flout ; 
and a third, for the division of the military forces of the re- 
constructed federation into a northern and southern army, 
with the kings of Prussia and Bavaria as commanders. 

No man comprehended better than Count Bismarck that 
only by force of arms could Austria be made to resign her his- 
torical position as a German power, and that his proposition 
was tantamount to a declaration of war. But the outbreak of 
hostilities was hastened by an equally decisive step on the part 
of Austria. On the 11th of June the Austrian ambassador 
informed the Diet that the recent events in Holstein placed 
his government under the necessity of moving for the mobili- 
zation of the various federal contingents, with a view to the 
protection of the members against the threatened attack of 
Prussia. On the 14th the motion prevailed, in spite of the 
earnest protest of M. de Savigny in behalf of Prussia, who an- 
nounced that his government would consider the federation 
dissolved by such a virtual declaration of war against one of 
its members, and would act accordingly. In consequence of 
the vote of the Diet, Count Bismarck summoned Hanover, 
Saxony, and Electoral Hesse to declare themselves openly for 
or against Prussia, and an answer within twenty-four hours 
was demanded. Their replies being unsatisfactory, another 
day saw three hundred thousand Prussian soldiers in motion 
against them, and the Seven Weeks’ War fully inaugurated. 

A superficial survey of the relative strength and resources 
of the contending parties led the majority at that time, on 
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both sides of the Atlantic, to the erroneous conclusion that 
Prussia was engaged in a most perilous venture, much more 
likely to ruin herself than Austria. That public opinion 
throughout Europe, outside of Germany, was strongly hostile 
to Count Bismarck, is as true as that even in Germany, out- 
side of Prussia, his partisans were comparatively few, and all 
parties were still making common cause against the “ man of 
blood and steel.” The conservatives saw in him a reckless 
intriguer, who shrank no more from trampling upon the sov- 
ereign rights of the small princes than from employing revo- 
lutionary means in the pursuit of his ends. The liberals hated 
him still as the arch-enemy of liberty, with whom might went 
much farther than right. The attempt to assassinate him, on 
the 6th of May, by an enthusiastic South German youth mis- 
led by ardent love of country, exemplified the intensity of 
this hatred. Distrusting his sincerity, they spurned his offer 
of organic reconstruction on a liberal basis. Even in Prussia 
the majority of the liberal party, while anxious to see his re- 
form scheme prevail, as promising a substantial gain to the 
cause of unity and liberty, had as yet no genuine confidence 
in him, and were above all averse to the realization of their 
po'itical desires through a fratricidal war. This honorable 
popular sentiment against war, as a remedy for mutual griev- 
ances among states of the same nationality, was manifested 
in a most signal manner in the months preceding the out- 
break of hostilities. With the single exception of Breslau, the 
capital of Silesia, the municipal bodies and chambers of com- 
merce of the most important cities in the kingdom addressed 
resolutions to the king to the effect that the political ends 
for which resort to the sword was threatened could be more 
effectively attained by a liberal domestic rule and a frank ap- 
peal to the patriotism of the German nation. How deep was 
the popular feeling against war was further shown by the ex- 
treme reluctance, and in many cases open refusal, of the levies 
of the Landwehr in different parts of the kingdom to obey te 
royal summons to arms. 

Nevertheless, the odds against Count Bismarck were not 
so great as they appeared to be. The Prussian army was 
ar superior in numbers, organization, equipment, and intelli- 
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gence to the force it was to encounter. The disaffection of 
the Landwehr was successfully overcome; and, once in the 
field, the spirit of discipline, as the sequel proved, made it as 
reliable and efficient as any other part of the army. Again, 
the letter of the French Emperor to his Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, under date of June 11th, in which the facts of the 
Biarritz interview with the Prussian premier were for the first 
time fully disclosed, and the imperial writer approvingly recog- 
nized the necessity of a territorial aggrandizement of Prussia, 
gave positive assurance of French neutrality on the eve of 
the war. Then the presence of mind and bravery of Count 
Bismarck, on the occasion of the attempt to shoot him in the 
streets of Berlin, and the popular abhorrence of political 
assassination, produced a growing sympathy for the man, 
which gradually extended to his cause. Furthermore, the 
adroitness with which he was by degrees forcing the Schleswig- 
Holstein question into the background, and bringing his liberal 
programme for the reconstruction of Germany to the front of 
the political stage, every day added to his friends. So marked 
became this reaction, that it encouraged him to venture upon 
the bold measure of dissolving the Landtag and ordering new 
elections, even before the firing of the first shot had consoli- 
de.ted public sentiment in hearty support of the war, as he was 
confident it would, from the very composition of the Prussian 
army, which makes it in the literal sense of the words a “ peo- 
ple in arms.” The result of the primary elections, which took 
place before the commencement of hostilities, was the return 
of a government majority to the new house. 

In all Count Bismarck’s career there is no more striking 
proof of the resolute boldness and intense energy of his na- 
ture than the spirit which he infused into the conduct of the 
war. The decision of the controversy being once referred to 
the cannon, every power and resource was devoted to the one 
end of succeeding in what he knew would be a struggle of 
life and death. Every instrumentality, no matter what its 
character, likely to aid him, was welcome to him. His pro- 
gramme included the kindling of domestic insurrection in 
Austria, and the employment of revolutionary leaders like 
Kossuth and Klapka for that purpose. The impetuosity with 
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which the Prussian hosts swept down their enemies, north 
and south and east and west, was largely due to his inspi- 
ration. He was convinced that a short and decisive campaign 
could alone prevent the conflict from becoming a general one, 
involving all Europe; and the course and result of the war 
furnished abundant proof that he succeeded in impressing this 
conviction upon those who had the conduct of it. 

The needle-gun having taken the place of the pen, Count 
Bismarck might now have fairly sought a well-earned and 
much-needed rest. Yet he had no thought of seeking a res- 
pite from his incessant labors, while the conflict he had pre- 
pared was being fought out in the field. He realized that 
the uncertainties of war might at any moment produce a turn 
of affairs requiring his instantaneous interference. Hence he 
would not have remained at Berlin, even if his sovereign had 
not likewise considered his presence in the field indispensable. 
So, donning the uniform of a major of heavy cavalry, he left 
the capital with the king, and remained close to his person 
throughout the campaign. 

The marvellous rapidity with which the vaunted martial 
power of Austria was broken in Bohemia rendered his services 
necessary even sooner than had been expected. King Wil- 
liam had reason to congratulate himself on the attendance of 
his premier, when, in the night after the Battle of Sadowa, a de- 
spatch reached the royal headquarters, in which the Emperor 
Napoleon announced the cession of Venetia to him by Francis 
Joseph, and his purpose to exchange the part of absolute neu- 
trality for that of mediator. From that moment Count Bis- 
marck again took the helm, and retained it till the close of the 
war. The problem of foiling the shrewd move of Austria, 
meant to make a neutral out of Prussia’s ally, and an enemy 
of neutral France, was a most delicate one. But for the skil- 
ful and at the same time resolute course of the prime-minister, 
Prussia would have reaped much less benefit from the war than 
she eventually did. While he accepted Napoleon’s offer of 
mediation, the rejection of which would have been the signal 
for active French intervention, he declined to accede to the 
suggestion of an armistice without a previous positive agree- 
ment upon the terms of peace. In the conditions on which 
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he signified his readiness to treat, and which he sent by a 
special envoy to Paris, he boldly claimed the territorial aggran- 
dizement of Prussia, the construction of a new federation un- 
der her leadership, and the severance of all political ties be- 
tween Austria and Germany. These ends he had determined 
to secure at all hazards. With equal decision he met the 
counter proposition of Napoleon, in which the latter, forgetful 
of his programme of June 11th, acceded to everything but 
territorial gains to Prussia. Thanks to Count Bismarck’s 
firmness, his terms prevailed both over the French‘ objections 
and the hesitation of his own sovereign, whose sincere belief 
in the divine origin of royal power made him reluctant to 
the last to consent to the overthrow of other thrones for the 
benefit of his own. The basis for an armistice first proposed 
by the Prussian premier was finally accepted at Paris and 
Vienna with but slight modifications. 

The negotiations for peace at Nikolsburg he conducted with 
consummate tact, and the same firm adherence to the great 
objects for which the war had been waged. Generosity to his 
enemies, under the circumstances, he considered worse than 
folly. He was as unyielding as the first Napoleon, and, with 
the exceptio of his purposed annexation of Saxony, which 
had to be given up in the face of the joint opposition of France 
and Austria, he obtained everything he demanded. Seldom have 
governments been so thoroughly humiliated as were his adver- 
saries, from haughty Austria down to the humblest of her allies. 
He could hardly have avoided a feeling of personal exultation, 
when, one after another, the plenipotentiaries and prime-minis- 
ters whose chief aim had been to oppose his every move were 
compelled to approach him, as he sat in triumph in the ances- 
tral hall of the castle of Nikolsburg, the property of the Austri- 
an premier, to sue for peace. His peremptory refusal to accept 
Austria’s offices in behalf of the minor states, and his inflexible 
requirement that each of them should treat separately, looked 
very much as though he coveted the satisfaction of letting each 
separately feel his power. Nor did it much avail the South 
German potentates to appeal to France for protection. They 
found themselves forced in the end to submit to Bismarck’s 


terms. 
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Already, during the Nikolsburg negotiations, the Emperor of 
the French must have come to the conclusion that Count Bis- 
marck was less accommodating than the recollections of Biarritz 
had led him to expect. If he had any doubts on the subject, 
they were dispelled by the Count’s emphatic “No” to the 
inquiry of the French ambassador at Berlin, whether Prussia 
did not deem it just and proper to restore the political equi- 
librium, disturbed by the annexation to Prussia of Hanover, 
Electoral Hesse, Schleswig and Holstein, Nassau and Frank- 
fort, by the cession to France of a portion of the Prussian ter- 
ritory on the west of the Rhine. This untimely demand for 
territorial compensation, instead of embarrassing the Prussian 
minister, proved a marked advantage to him. With his usual 
astuteness, he saw that a more effectual means. for removing 
the existing internal dissensions in Germany and securing 
general sympathy for Prussia could not possibly have been 
found than this evidence of a revival of the historical designs 
of France upon the left bank of the Rhine, and he made haste 
to inform the public of his prompt refusal to entertain the 
French ambassador’s suggestion. Napoleon’s foolish move en- 
abled Bismarck to induce the four South German states, as 
being sure to suffer first from French extension, to enter into 
secret treaties for an offensive and defensive alliance with 
Prussia. This transformation of the deadly enemies of a few 
weeks before into fast allies, held by the strongest military 
ties, was certainly not the least remarkable of his achieve- 
ments in that eventful period. 

While Count Bismarck’s policy was being irresistibly en- 
forced by the great battles in Bohemia, and the lesser combats 
in the valley of the Main, another triumph, more peaceful, but 
not less sweeping, was preparing for him in Prussia. Those 
victories, besides prostrating Austria and inflicting a death- 
wound upon the Diet, utterly broke the force of the opposition 
to the ministry at home. The truth, as old as mankind, that 
the winning cause is ever the popular one, received once more 
a striking exemplification. Never did success command a 
blinder worship. Never did people show a shorter memory. 
The past, with its full measure of outrages upon constitutional 
rights, was entirely forgotten. Weary of old issues, dazzled 
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by the refulgence of martial glory, and transported with joy 
at the brilliant dawn of a new era, the public mind was dis- 
posed to overlook the blots upon the record of the central 
figure in the historical drama. On his return to Berlin, in the 
early part of August, all Prussia seemed swelling with pride at 
being governed by a minister whom Europe was now ready to 
pronounce the foremost of living statesmen. 

Notwithstanding the fatigues of the campaign, Count Bis- 
marck was allowed no rest from his official labors. At the 
mecting of the Landtag, however, within a few days after his 
arrival, he had the relief of knowing that he would no longer 
be worried on the floor of the house by a powerful and de- 
termined opposition, — the elections having resulted in the re- 
turn of a strong working majority for the government. To 
the credit of Count Bismarck be it said, that he made no abuse 
of this change in the political complexion of that body. In- 
stead of pursuing a vindictive course, his first efforts were di- 
rected to effecting a formal reconciliation between the sovereign 
and the legislative power. He persuaded the king to admit, in 
his speech from the throne at the opening of the Landtag, the 
unconstitutionality of the acts of the government, to express a 
desire for the re-establishment of harmony between the crown 
and the house, and to ask for the passage of a bill of indemnity. 
The bill was promptly voted by an overwhelming majority. In 
return, the premier prevailed on the king to decree full am- 
nesty for all past political offences, on the occasion of the 
triumphant entry of the victorious armies into Berlin. Good 
feeling between the government and legislature being thus re- 
stored, he applied himself most vigorously to the consolidation 
of the successes of the war. With untiring industry he prepared 
and submitted to the Landtag, within a few weeks after the 
opening of the session, bill after bill for the annexation of the 
states and provinces selected from among the conquests of 
the war to give territorial compactness to the monarchy, for 
the civil and military reorganization of the new dominions, for 
restoring order to the public finances, and laying the founda- 
tions of the new federation to be set up on the ruins of the old. 
Among the earliest measures introduced by him was a law 
providing for the election of members of the future federal 
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parliament by universal suffrage. This prompt fulfilment of 
his most important promise to the people greatly increased 
the public confidence in him. While he gave no signs of 
anything like a radical conversion to liberal political princi- 
ples, his course was so moderate and conciliatory that the 
Tories of the upper house now began to play the part of 
opposition to the ministry. More than once, in the course 
of the session, he was compelled to check their antagonism 
by giving them due warning that the government would no 
longer encourage their ultra-conservatism. His discreet man- 
agement not only carried all his measures through both houses, 
but obtained for him a most substantial reward in the form of 
a donation of three hundred thousand thalers, allotted, at the 
instance of the majority of the lower house, as his share of the 
million and a half distributed among the most distinguished 
conductors of the war, out of the vast indemnities exacted from 
Austria and her allies. 

Simultaneously with his arduous legislative labors, he bore 
the burden of the negotiation of formal treaties of peace with 
the South German states on the basis of the preliminaries of 
Nikolsburg. His powers were still further taxed by the ne- 
cessity of counteracting the intrigues at home and abroad of 
the dispossessed princes, and of coming to an understanding 
with the Northern and Middle states as to the terms on which 
they were to enter the proposed new federation. Owing to 
the fear of centralization, and the anxious clinging of the 
small potentates to their rights of sovereignty, the latter duty 
proved very perplexing and ungracious. Still an agreement 
was reached in due course of time, and in pursuance of it 
the plenipotentiaries of the respective governments met at 
Berlin late in the autumn for the purpose of framing the or- 
ganic laws of the “ North German Confederacy.” At their 
first session the Prussian premier submitted the draft of a con- 
stitution, in which the features of his reform project of June 
11th were produced with such modifications as the events 
that had intervened required. But it was only by dint of 
great tact and judicious perseverance, coupled at times with 
considerable pressure, that the resistance of some of the states 
@0 a number of the provisions of the draft was overcome, and, 
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after months of deliberation, it was adopted substantially in 
the form desired by him. 

The next step in the inauguration of the new confederacy 
was the convocation of the federal parliament. The elections 
for this body had taken place while the representatives of the 
governments were elaborating the constitution to be submitted 
to it. The small fraction of the old opposition party that would 
neither forget nor forgive the premier’s past, and refused to 
join in the common worship at the shrine of success, had made 
a gallant canvass. But, as was to be foreseen, the elections re- 
sulted in returning a majority for the government. The Reichs- 
tag was opened by King William with great pomp and solem- 
nity on the 24th of February, 1868, and the draft of the con- 
stitution was immediately laid before it by Count Bismarck. 

As submitted, the proposed fundamental charter was but 
an ingenious contrivance for strengthening and perpetuating 
the hold, not so much of the kingdom of Prussia as of the 
house of Hohenzollern, upon the members of the new confeder- 
acy, aud indirectly upon all Germany. The tendency of every 
provision was to this end. While apparently securing to the 
federate states co-ordinate rights, it really concentrated so 
much power in the giant leader of them all as to make mere 
vassals of the smaller sovereignties. Their money, their sol- 
diery, their telegraph, postal, and railroad systems, and other 
sources of strength, were but to serve to increase the power 
of their mighty confederate, who in return was to give them 
protection and the other material advantages of unity. In 
order to secure the greatest concentration and the least limi- 
tation of the executive authority in the hands of the Prus- 
sian monarchs as hereditary presidents of the confederacy, 
the chance of legislative interference with their sovereign 
pleasure was to be reduced toa minimum. For this purpose, 
contrary to the universal practice in the German legislatures, 
the members of the parliament were to receive no compen- 
sation for their services. The object was to exclude from the 
federal assembly the liberal leaders of the day, most of whom 
were men of limited means, and thus to insure the permanent 
preponderance of conservative elements. Again, the most im- 
portant prerogative of a representative assembly — the right 
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of regulating the public expenditures — was to be seriously 
curtailed by a provision fixing the war budget of the confed- 
eracy once for all at an unvarying sum. But the majority 
of the Reichstag, while willing to give Count Bismarck all 
reasonable support, was not disposed quietly to accept these 
illiberal provisions, together with such other objectionable fea- 
tures as the prohibition of the publication of any reports of 
its debates not officially sanctioned, and the irresponsibility 
of the executive organs. Instead of the unhesitating consent 
anticipated, Count Bismarck found a spirited resistance, when 
these parts of the constitution came up for discussion. With 
a discretion and moderation which contrasted most favorably 
with the pugnacity he had formerly exhibited on similar occa- 
sions, he bowed to the will of the majority on all points but 
that of the gratuitous service of members. Upon this he was 
found so immovable that the majority had to yield to him. 
The deliberations of the Reichstag were concluded within two 
months after the opening of the session, — a despatch of busi- 
ness due mainly to the premier’s urgency, and unparalleled 
in the parliamentary annals of Germany. Before the close of 
the session Count Bismarck was able to announce that all the 
federate governments had assented to the modifications of the 
original draft of the constitution, and that, as amended, he 
would submit it for ratification to the legislatures of their re- 
spective states, all of which were shortly afterwards convened 
and accepted the new organic law. 

A prominent American historian and diplomatist professes to 
have discovered a strong similarity between the constitution of 
the North German Confederacy and that of the United States. 
His discovery will not bear the test of a careful analysis of the 
two instruments. The powers granted to the legislative body 
in both are, it is true, substantially the same. But notwith- 
standing this agreement, the practical value of the legislative 
functions is far less in the former than in the latter,—, and this 
owing to the vital difference in the composition of the respec- 
tive law-making bodies, and in the prerogatives of the federal 
executive. It was, no doubt, from overlooking this difference 
that this error of judgment arose. The North German parlia- 
ment, like our Congress, consists of two houses. The lower 
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house there as here is composed of members elected from the 
several states, according to population and by universal suf- 
frage. But the upper house is not made up, as our Senate is, 
of indirect representatives of the people, but of delegates of 
the governments of the federate states appointed by the sover- 
eigns, and intended, not, like the Senators of the United States, 
to be guardians of the interests of the people, but of monarch- 
ical pretensions against possible encroachments of the popu- 
lar branch. The unequal numerical representation of the sev- 
eral states in the upper house or federal council — Prussia 
having seventeen votes, and all the rest together only twenty- 
six—constitutes another decided difference. But the great- 
est divergence of the two constitutions lies in the origin and 
powers of the respective federal executives. The President 
of the United States is elected by the people. He at once 
executes and is subject to the laws of the land. He is respon- 
sible to his constituency to the extent of a liability to removal 
for violations of law. His appointing power is restricted. His 
tenure of office is limited in point of time. He can neither 
declare war nor conclude peace, nor make any valid treaties 
without the consent of the Senate. The President of the North 
German Confederacy, on the contrary, holds his office by as 
permanent a tenure as the throne of Prussia. The office is 
hereditary in his dynasty. He not only executes, but makes 
laws. He is personally irresponsible, and is not under, but 
above the law. His appointing power is unlimited. He makes 
war at will, and the consent of the Reichstag to treaties is 
not required even for such as touch upon matters within the 
legislative province. The absence of a co-ordinate judicial 
branch of the North German federal polity is another point of 
dissimilarity. And, lastly, the very essence and chief aim of 
the American constitution, as expressed in the fourth section 
of its fourth article, namely, the protection of the liberties of 
the people of the States composing the Union, will be vainly 
sought for in the organie pact of which Count Bismarck was 
the principal author. 

The laying of the foundation of the North German Confed- 
eracy by the constituent Reichstag was not yet completed, 
when the Luxemburg question created a grave danger to the 
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new structure. France sought to obtain, by a secret bargain 
with the king of the Netherlands, what she had vainly de- 
manded of Prussia after Sadowa. Her intentions had no 
sooner come to light, through the indiscretion of the cabinet 
of the Hague, than an intense excitement instantly arose all 
over Germany. The sanguinary conflicts of the preceding year 
were at once forgotten, and the people, from the Rhine to the 
Vistula, and from the Elbe to the Danube, were animated by 
the one thought of resisting to the last the demand of their 
grasping neighbor for a rectification of frontiers, justified sole- 
ly on the ground that Germany was in a fair way of secur- 
ing the same boon of unity which France had been enjoying 
for centuries. Count Bismarck, whether from pure patriotism 
or from a perception of the impulse certain to be given by 
foreign aggression to the work of national consolidation under 
the leadership of Prussia, was in full sympathy with the pop- 
ular outery against French presumption. This he clearly de- 
monstrated by the defiant manner in which he made known 
to the French government the treaties of alliance between 
Prussia and the South German states, of the existence of 
which up to that time only the contracting powers were aware. 
It would have been easy for him to rally the whole German 
people to an enthusiastic support of a contest with France, 
but he prudently contented himself with convincing that power 
that the national feeling in Germany was strong enough to 
overcome all internal discord, and thus honorably avoided the 
calamity of another war by accepting the proposition to make 
Luxemburg neutral territory. 

Since that settlement, Europe has again and again been 
alarmed by the apparent prospect of a conflict between France 
and Germany. But, alive as Count Bismarck has been to the 
constant danger to which French chauvinisme exposed his 
country, he has not allowed it to disturb him in his unremit- 
ting endeavors to infuse into his creation more and more of 
political and national vitality. A vast amount of labor re- 
mained to be done after the adoption of the federal constitu- 
tion, in order to insure the healthy development of the infant 
confederacy. The smouldering discontent in the annexed 
provinces had to be repressed by a combination of conciliation 
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and rigor ; the civil and military institutions of the new parts 
of the monarchy were to be assimilated to those of the old; 
and the federate states made to conform their several polities 
theoretically and practically to federal law. To trace the 
work of the chief architect of the new political edifice, in all 
its details, during the last eighteen months, would lead us too 
far. Suffice it to say, that, with the willing and intelligent aid 
of a friendly majority during two subsequent sessions of the 
federal parliament, he added much to the strength which the 
confederacy derived from the constitution by a series of na- 
tional reforms, such as freedom of domiciliation, the improve- 
ment of the postal system, the introduction of a uniform sys- 
tem of weights and measures, and the removal of various ob- 
stacles to commercial growth. That there has been in the 
new confederacy a steady progress towards organic harmony 
and stability cannot be denied. But the work of Count Bis- 
marck is still far from complete. As it stands to-day, it 
exhibits many imperfections and incongruities, such as_ the 
existence of universal suffrage under the federal constitution 
by the side of restricted suffrage under the state constitutions. 
Nor does the builder himself consider his structure complete 
or perfect. Some defects, which he could remove by a stroke 
of his pen, he permits to remain for ulterior ends; others he 
dares not meddle with at present. It is evident, too, that he 
still relies mainly on material interests for binding the differ- 
ent parts of the federal fabric more closely together, and is 
indisposed at present to reinforce their influence by an un- 
hesitating employment of a yet more potent political liberal- 
ism. He still seems to make the chicken in the peasant’s pot 
the chief aim of his internal policy. That the assurance of 
material well-being would be an inducement to the German 
people to put up with certain political objections to his rule 
was no doubt a safe calculation. But that something beyond 
material prosperity is required to make the great body of the 
German nation cheerfully follow his lead is shown by the re- 
sults thus far of his attempts to bring the rest of Germany 
into the new confederacy. 

To a man of Count Bismarck’s political insight it must have 
been plain, after Sadowa, and a matter of just self-gratulation, 
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that the union of all the German states into one great empire, 
under the House of Hohenzollern, was reduced to a mere ques- 
tion of time. The preparations for this result have, indeed, 
occupied his mind, since the autumn of 1866, quite as much 
as the consolidation of the confederacy. The article of the 
treaty of Prague which guaranties to the Southwestern states 
the right of forming a separate federation, and the animosity 
still felt by a large portion of this population towards Prussia, 
have rendered a discreet policy imperative, and he has con- 
fined himself strictly to the establishment of material bonds 
between the North and South. 

As yet the desire for a closer identification with the North 
German Confederation has made but little progress south of 
the Main. The meeting last spring of the customs parliament, 
at which popular representatives of all Germany, excepting 
Austria proper, assembled for the first time since 1849, was a 
great step forward, as well as a triumph to Count Bismarck, 
who had been obliged to resort to threats of commercial isola- 
tion in order to overcome the reluctance of the South German 
legislatures to approve the new custom treaties, in pursuance 
of which the parliament was convened; yet much less was 
done for future political unity during the session of that body 
than he had obviously expected, and since its adjournment 
the opposition to assimilation with Prussia has become more ac- 
tive than before. The South Germans, governments and people 
alike, if they were disposed to overlook the fratricidal origin 
of the Northern confederacy, could not shut their eyes to the 
character of the new political body with which they were ex- 
pected to unite. The former saw in such a union a sacrifice 
of sovereign rights, ostensibly for the national good, but really 
for the benefit of the House of Hohenzollern; the latter, less 
liberty, higher taxation, and heavier military burdens. It was 
not unnatural that neither should be in great haste to be ab- 
sorbed into Prussia. 

Despite all obstacles, however, Germany will move steadily 
on towards unity and liberty. Nor is it probable that the man 
whose political practices, if not his theories, have undergone 
such a radical change within a few years, who has shown 
such marvellous political tact and foresight, will set his face 
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against the strongest tendencies of the age, and miss the 
surest means of making his country politically as well as 
materially one. Hence, even if he be not as yet a full con- 
vert to liberal ideas, (and the continued restraints on freedom 
of opinion in Prussia indicate that he is not,) it is very certain 
that the instinct of self-preservation as well as political neces- 
sity will keep him from retrograde steps. His admirers have 
repeatedly asserted that the conservative leanings which he 
has at times manifested in the last year and a half were not 
so much symptoms of a lingering attachment to his old her- 
esies as devices to prevent his royal master from growing im- 
patient under the progressive character of his policy. However 
this may be, his late practical abandonment, in the Bancroft 
treaty, of the doctrine of the indissoluble allegiance of a sub- 
ject to his sovereign, and his still more recent declaration in 
favor of administrative decentralization, and the substitution 
of local self-government in place of the old bureaucratic sys- 
tem, show very plainly that he does not mean to engage in 
a fruitless and disastrous struggle with the spirit of the age. 
How far he has carried his king with him appears from the 
remarkable passage in the late address from the throne to 
the Prussian Landtag, in which the monarch speaks with hearty 
sympathy of the Spanish revolution. 

The contemplation of Count Bismarck’s public career, either 
as a whole or in detail, is not edifying. From its opening to 
its turning-point in 1866, it absolutely failed to command re- 
spect or inspire sympathy. His ends were too often ignoble, 
and his means almost always reprehensible. He showed cun- 
ning rather than wisdom, and audacity rather than true cour- 
age. His policy resembled more the wiles of the old school of 
diplomacy than the straight-forward, dignified statesmanship 
which happily prevails more and more in the councils of 
nations. Had he died before 1866, his place in history would 
hardly have been more honorable than that of Metternich. 
Even now he is still far from being the progressive reformer 
which an ill-informed public sees in him. Yet, with all his 
failings, he has been of great service to his countrymen, who 
will ever remember him as the trenchant instrument of Provi- 
dence which hewed a way to national unity, and made their 
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fatherland more respected abroad than it had been since the 
reign of Charles V. The tendency of the Old World is slowly, 
but steadily, towards democratic forms of government. Many 
years may yet elapse before the Continental nations will find 
themselves in full enjoyment of all the rights of men. But 
when the last vestige of rule by divine right shall be swept 
away, they will perhaps praise Count Bismarck as the prac- 
tical revolutionist, who, by laying violent hands upon the 
anointed of the Lord, expedited not a little the final collapse 
of monarchy. 
H. VILLarp. 





Art. VIII.—Txe ReEvoLutTION In ENGLAND. 


WE adopt the title of our article, not as a sensation heading, 
but because a considerable amount of revolutionary sentiment 
has been developed by recent events in England, and the coun- 
try appears at length to be on the eve of really organic change. 
Foreigners revisiting it after an interval of a few years are 
greatly impressed by this fact. “ At last the French Revolu- 
tion has reached you,” was the exclamation of an American, 
who had been moving in English political circles, to an English 
friend. It will not be a French, but an English revolution ; for 
the political temperament of the people as a whole is little 
changed, and the movement is likely still to be slow. But 
questions are being freely and practically discussed on which 
a few years ago the lips of Englishmen were sealed ; institu- 
tions are challenged which a few years ago were sacred ; and 
the nation, we repeat, appears at length to be on the eve of 
organie change. 

The early part of the administration of William Pitt was 
a period of political progress, though not of organic change. 
Pitt himself, raised to power originally by the personal favor of 
the King, was nevertheless by inclination Liberal, not only on 
economical questions, with regard to which he was the first to 
put in practice the doctrines of Adam Smith, but with regard to 
diplomacy and politics; and he appears to have seen with sym- 
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pathy the earlier portion of the French Revolution, the over- 
throw of French despotism, and the inauguration of constitu- 
tional monarchy in its place. But the excesses of the Revolu- 
tion produced a violent reaction in England, as well as in other 
European countries; and the long war, first with the French 
Republic, and afterwards with Napoleon, not only entirely sus- 
pended the cause of political progress, but gave the Tories, as 
the reactionary party, a power which they retained for some 
years after the war had closed. Gradually, however, the na- 
tien regained its balance, and political progress recommenced. 
The foreign policy of England grew more liberal ; by degrees 
she detached herself from the despots of the Holy Alliance, 
who, having been replaced on their thrones by nations wel- 
coming them as liberators from the military tyranny of the 
French Emperor, had speedily laid aside the popular charac- 
ter with which the War of Independence had for a moment 
invested them, and formed a conspiracy for the suppression of 
liberty in Europe. This diplomatic reaction towards the side 
of Liberalism culminated in the short, but brilliant, ministry 
of Canning, formerly a lieutenant of Pitt, the author of the 
* Anti-Jacobin,” and during the earlier part of his political life 
a Tory of the Tories,— who, to balance and counteract the 
encroachments of despotism in Europe, which he had not the 
power to avert, helped into existence the South American re- 
publics. 

Meantime, however, Liberalism had been making progress 
in home policy. The great reforms in the criminal law pro- 
posed by Romilly and Mackintosh had been taken up and 
carried into legislative effect by Sir Robert Peel, who, though 
a Tory on organic questions, was always an administrative 
reformer. Free trade, the sister of political Liberalism, had 
found successful advocates in Mr. Huskisson and the other 
members of what was called the party of the Economists. But 
above all, the cause of civil and religious liberty had made 
great strides in connection with the struggle for Catholic eman- 
cipation. In that struggle not a few of the more open-minded 
Tories, with Canning at their head, appeared as champions of 
emancipation, though a good deal perhaps under the influence 
of a sentimental feeling in favor of the old Catholic nobility, 
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and without knowing how much was involved in the object for 
which they contended, or how wide was the application of the 
principles which they propounded. 

In the cabinet of Lord Liverpool Catholic Emancipation was 
an open question, one half of the ministers being for, the other 
half against, the measure; and the two sections, whose diver- 
gences of sentiment really extended beyond that particular 
issue, being precariously bound together by the presidency of 
the venerable mediocrity who had been fortunate enough to be 
Prime Minister at the time of the final victory over Napoleon. 
The death of Lord Liverpool was followed by a disruption. 
The personal brilliancy of Canning, and the growing strength 
of the party of Catholic emancipation, of which he was the 
chief, enabled him to thrust aside the section headed by the 
Duke of Wellington, to which Eldon and the other Tories of 
the old school belonged, and to form a semi-liberal government, 
—a government liberal in foreign and economical policy, 
though its chief remained to the end of his life the obstinate 
opponent of parliamentary reform. 

The sudden death of Canning threw the government back 
into the hands of the Duke of Wellington, or, rather, into those 
of the Duke’s nominal subordinate, but real master, Sir Robert 
Peel. A practical statesman and administrator of the highest 
class, Sir Robert Peel strove to avert the necessity for organic 
change by the most vigorous administrative reforms, by the 
abolition of sinecure places, by the reduction of the army and 
navy, and by the general diminution of expenditure, — a policy 
which he carried to such an extent that his ministry is still 
regarded as the golden age by economical reformers, and fre- 
quently points the moral of public frugality in the economical 
speeches of Mr. Bright. The current, however, was too strong 
to be thus diverted from its course. Wellington and Peel were 
compelled by the imminent danger of civil convulsions to bring 
forward and carry a measure of Catholic emancipation. But 
though by this concession they settled one great and perilous 
question, and with credit to themselves, (for the perfect frank- 
ness and manliness with which they avowed their change of 
policy and its motives more than preserved their character as 
public men,) they found themselves on the morrow of that 
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settlement face to face with the still greater and still more 
perilous question of parliamentary reform. The rotten bor- 
ough system, under which the decayed relics of medizval 
towns, and petty Cornish villages enfranchised by unconstitu- 
tional sovereigns, returned members, while the great cities, 
recently created by the development of trade and manufac- 
tures, returned none, under which the sale and purchase of 
seats in the House of Commons went on as openly and shame- 
lessly as the traffic in any article of commerce, and which had 
reduced the representation of the people almost to a nullity in 
England, and quite to a nullity in Scotland, was too shocking 
to common sense to be endured any longer, even by the nation 
which is most patient of theoretical imperfections and most 
easily deluded by the semblance of practical utility. The 
Whig section of the aristocracy, expelled by George ILI. and 
Pitt from the monopoly of power and of the great offices of 
state, which they had enjoyed almost without interruption from 
the accession of the House of Hanover, had learnt popular 
principles in adversity, and now placed themselves decisively 
at the head of the reform movement. The progress of the 
Liberal party in France, which ended in the dethronement of 
Charles X., lent an impulse to Liberalism in England. Wel- 
lington and Peel, unable to stem the increasing force of the 
torrent, and too deeply pledged against reform to think of any 
concession which would have satisfied the nation, fell from 
power, nominally on a secondary question connected with the 
civil service estimates, really on the question of parliamen- 
tary reform. 

The only doubt in the minds of Wellington, Eldon, Croker, 
and other Tories of the antiquated school with regard to the 
Reform Bill of 1832 was, whether a democratic anarchy would 
ensue at once, or whether its advent would be deferred for a 
few years. So entirely destitute were their intellects of the 
very conception of a people which, rendered loyal to national 
institutions by their equity and beneficence, might be a law to 
itself; so absolutely, in their ideas, was government a matter of 
foree, and the retention of government, legally or practically, 
in a few hands essential to its effectiveness, and even to its 
existence. Yet the Reform Bill of 1832 enfranchised less 
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than one sixth of the adult male population of the country. 
It withheld the vote almost entirely from the laborers and 
artisans by whose toil the wealth and greatness of England 
were sustained, and the estates of the nobility were being 
rapidly doubled and quadrupled in value while their owners 
slept. The class which it mainly enfranchised was the middle 
class, a class essentially conservative in temperament on 
political questions, though generally opposed to the State 
Church in religion, standing, to a great extent, to the upper 
class in the relation of tradesman to customer, and apt, in 
consequence of that relation, to be not only not antagonistic, 
but subservient to wealth. Moreover, the distribution of seats 
was still such as most materially to detract from the popular 
character of the representation in the new House of Commons. 
Though the rotten boroughs, in the strict sense of the term, were 
abolished, little regard was had, in the distribution of seats, to 
the ratio of population, —towns scarcely above the rank of 
villages returning a number of members equal to that con- 
ferred on vast cities or populous counties; so that a majority 
of the House of Commons was still elected by a mere fraction 
of the community, and, as such a fraction is sure to be ame- 
nable to pressure and manipulation, the keys of power were still 
left in the hands of the aristocratic and plutocratic class. 

Sir Robert Peel, the struggle once over, had the wisdom 
frankly to accept the new order of things, and to train his 
party in the art of holding by the influence of position and 
wealth the power which they had before held by the possession 
of the rotten boroughs. He discarded the name Tory with its 
reactionary and odious associations, adopted in its place the 
name Conservative, and taught his followers under that title 
to adapt their policy to the existing sentiments of England and 
of Europe. He took up a friendly position towards the Non- 
Conformists, studied with especial care the interests of the 
trading part of the community, and cultivated the good-will of 
literature, science, and the public press. Sprung from the mid- 
dle class, (for his father, the first Sir Robert Peel, had been a 
cotton-spinner,) he was peculiarly qualified, not only by asso- 
ciation, but by character and temperament, to conciliate the 
class from which he had risen, and which under the Reform 
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Bill had come into political power. He was, in fact, the Eng- 
lish counterpart of the bourgeois King of France. Though 
destitute of the brilliant qualities to which the name of 
genius is commonly confined, seldom rising in his oratory 
above the level of a good business speaker, occasionally be- 
traying positive want of insight on organic questions, and 
hampered to the end of his career by the fatal associations of 
his high Tory youth, Peel played a very remarkable part in 
political history. His practical ability, his integrity, his vast 
experience and knowledge of the public business, his personal 
ascendency in the House of Commons, his special acquaintance 
with the commercial interests of the country, the union, in 
him perfectly spontaneous and sincere, of attachment to mon- 
archical and aristocratic institutions with warm popular sym- 
pathies and a comprehensive regard for the interests of the 
whole nation, gave Conservatism a strong hold on popular as 
well as on aristocratic opinion, not in England only, but in 
the other countries of Europe. He was the trusted counsellor 
of the other conservative governments, especially of the govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe, and the advice he gave them was in- 
spired not only by a politic moderation, but by a sincere desire 
of reconciling the nations with their rulers, and of founding the 
order of things to which he clung not only on the allegiance, 
but on the affection of the people. 

The memorable administration of Sir Robert Peel (1841- 
1846) seemed almost to secure the permanent ascendency of 
his party. Its fall is commonly ascribed to the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, which was rendered inevitable by the sufferings 
of the English people under the system of protection, by the 
growing influence of the Anti-Corn-Law League, and by the 
Irish famine of 1846. This impression, however, is only partly 
correct. It is true that the overthrow of the Peel government 
was rendered possible by the exasperation of the protectionist 
land-owners, who formec a large proportion of the Conservative 
party, and who were frantic with fear of a great fall in the 
value of their estates: an apprehension which was very natural 
at the time, though experience has since shown it to have been 
unfounded,—the influence of increased national prosperity hay- 
ing so completely counteracted the loss of the monopoly, that 
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the value of land, instead of falling, has risen greatly. But 
this exasperation would probably have subsided, at all events 
it would not have assumed the form of permanent disruption, 
had not advantage been taken of it for the purpose of effect- 
ing a revolution in the leadership of the party by Mr. Disra- 
eli, who was always a Free-Trader, as he now avers, and by 
Lord Derby, who was remarkable for his patrician ignorance 
of all economical subjects, and was ready. to throw over pro- 
tection as soon as the immediate object had been attained. 
Lord Derby, a high aristocrat, and, from his brilliant, though 
somewhat superficial qualities, the idol of his caste, had never 
been able to reconcile it with the due order of Nature that he 
should remain in a subordinate position, and, before the repeal 
of the Corn Laws was proposed, there had been some symp- 
toms of his alienation from his leader, and of the gathering 
of disaffection of which he was the nucleus. Mr. Disraeli had 
been left out of the ministry by Sir Robert Peel, and through 
two preceding sessions had been assailing the minister with 
the most vindictive and personal bitterness. By the action of 
these two men, who were soon afterwards found in avowed 
alliance, the revolution was effected. Peel was ejected from 
the leadership, and Lord Derby became the head of the party, 
with Mr. Disraeli as his lieutenant in the House of Commons. 
But the singular union which high society worships in Lord 
Derby, of oratorical facility with sporting tastes and enough of 
classical learning and literary power to produce a very meri- 
torious translation of Homer, did not make him a statesman, 
or give him any firm hold on the confidence of the country. 
From the time when he leaped into the seat of Sir Robert 
Peel, the Conservative, or, as it now began again to call itself, 
the Tory party, suffered twenty years of exclusion from power, 
broken only by two brief interludes of office, both without a 
majority in the House of Commons and therefore without real 
control over legislation, both purchased by sacrifices of prin- 
ciple, both ignominious, and both disastrous. When Nature 
has determined that an aristocracy shall die, she raises up a 
Lord Derby as the minister of Fate. 

But though the Conservative party was excluded from office 
by the want of powerful leaders, the temper of the nation 
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during the years 1846 -1866 was decidedly Conservative. It 
at once repelled the European revolution (if that can be called 
a revolution which proved to be little more than a contagious 
revolt) of 1848. Trade was, with brief intermissions, very 
prosperous ; riches increased, and the nation set its heart upon 
them; a cynical indifference to moral and political objects 
pervaded not only the upper, but the middle class ; on every 
side appeared the characteristics at once of a money-loving 
and a pleasure-seeking people. The only progress was in the 
action of the intellectual forces which were silently sapping 
the foundations of the state religion. Lord Palmerston, for 
ten years dictator of England, was nominally a Liberal, and 
the leader of the Liberal party; really he was a Conservative, 
and he governed the country, as premier, on Conservative 
principles. He closely resembled in character and opinions 
the Voltairean aristocrats of France before the Revolution, and 
his historic prototype might have been found in Choiseul. 
In morals he was understood to be liberal and something 
more ; as to religion, he would probably have burnt incense to 
Jupiter, had that deity happened to be enshrined in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, as readily as he conferred bishoprics on leading 
Evangelical clergymen to secure the great Evangelical vote ; 
and his antipathy to Russia gave a certain air of Liberalism 
to his foreign policy, though the Liberal cause in Europe never 
received from him any practical assistance. But in his home 
policy he was above all things an aristocrat, and an enemy to 
organic change. His personal qualities and political tenden- 
cies rendered him the cynosure of a class of men very numer- 
ous and influential in England,— men who have made great 
fortunes as merchants or manufacturers, and, having done so, 
desire to mingle with the aristocracy, and often exceed the old 
aristocracy themselves in their oligarchical spirit and their 
estrangement from the people. These men thronged the 
brilliant salons of Cambridge House in company with Liberal 
journalists, whom the insinuating premier, like another Or- 
pheus, had charmed out of their savage independence, and 
turned into the most domestic of all his political allies. 
Lord Russell, while yet at the head of the Liberal party, before 
he had been supplanted by Lord Palmerston, had proposed a 
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measure of parliamentary reform embodying a further exten- 
sion of the franchise, with a view to the admission to political 
rights of a portion of the working class. In this, whatever 
may have been his motives, (and they were probably the mixed 
motives of a party leader under a system of party government, ) 
he was faithful to the traditions of his youth ; for he had been 
chosen, though a very young man and not in the cabinet, by 
the Whig ministry in 1832 to move their Reform Bill in the 
House of Commons. Having been proposed by the leader, 
parliamentary reform became an article in the formal creed of 
the Liberal party. Wealthy men, seeking a seat in Parliament 
for social rather than political objects, and presenting them- 
selves as candidates for the suffrage of boroughs traditionally 
Liberal, declared themselves in their addresses, as a matter of 
course, favorable to an extension of the suffrage. But Lord 
Palmerston found a way to relieve them from the unwelcome 
necessity of giving practical effect to their pledges in the 
House of Commons, and he owed no small portion of his 
upper-class popularity to the conviction, that, while he ruled, 
the political conscience of the party would never be awakened 
out of its comfortable sleep. Nor were the constituencies 
themselves extreme to mark the want of reforming zeal in 
their representatives; for, as we have already said, the re- 
action extended not only through the upper, but through a 
great part of the middle class. Lord Russell was allowed, 
under the leadership of Lord Palmerston, again to bring for- 
ward a measure of parliamentary reform ; but the measure was 
doomed from its birth, and was quietly stifled amidst the ac- 
quiescence of all but the most decidedly Liberal section of the 
House, whose numbers in those days would have been easily 
counted. Even the moderate motion of Mr. Locke King, to 
extend the franchise in the counties to occupants of houses 
paying ten pounds’ rent, was lost without a serious struggle, 
Lord Palmerston paying a nominal tribute to his ostensible 
principles by voting for it, but speaking so as to secure its 
rejection. A subordinate member of the Palmerston govern- 
ment, having afterwards come out as the most vehement op- 
ponent of Mr. Gladstone’s Reform Bill, was taxed with having 
previously voted for a measure of the same kind. The defence 
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set up for him by his friend was, that he had voted in the con- 
viction that the measure would not be allowed to pass. The 
result of such a régime was not only the suspension of Liberal 
legislation, but the thorough demoralization of the Liberal party. 

The state of political feeling among the upper and middle 
classes in England was signally illustrated by the conduct of 
those classes with reference to the civil war in this country. 
But from that event dates a change. When, to the astonish- 
ment of all believers in the London “ Times,” the bubble of 
democracy did not burst, and the bubble of oligarchy did, a 
recoil of sentiment was certain to ensue. The failure of all 
the predictions, as confident as they were charitable, of anar- 
chy, military despotism, repudiation, confirmed the impression 
which the victory of the Federal arms had made. The Tories 
have now slipped over to the winning side; and the colleagues 
of Lord Cairns, the men who cheered on Mr. Laird, and whose 
organs in the press met American remonstrance with defiance 
and redoubled insult, are now eagerly claiming credit for the 
adoption of a conciliatory policy towards the United, States, 
overwhelming Mr. Reverdy Johnson with caresses, as® boast- 
ing to the constituencies that they have settled the question of 
the Alabama. But in the hour of delirious triumph over the 
supposed fall of the Republic they had unmasked before their 
own people; and though American diplomacy accepts the 
overtures of Lord Stanley and his colleagues, before the Eng- 
lish people the mask cannot be resumed. The artisans, who 
to a man were true to the Republic under the most trying 
circumstances, found themselves placed, on a great moral ques- 
tion, in a position of distinct superiority to the ruling class, 
and saw their own moral perceptions justified against upper- 
class education and intelligence in the practical result. More- 
over, deserted by the great mass of the politicians and the 
men of local influence, they were led to seek new leaders 
among the men of intellect : a conjunction which Cobden not- 
ed at the time as one of great significance for the future. 

On the death of Lord Palmerston, Lord Russell having again 
become leader of the Liberal party and head of the govern- 
ment, he and Mr. Gladstone at once took up in earnest the 
question of parliamentary reform. They brought forward a 
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measure limited in its scope, and falling short of the wishes of 
the Radical party, but intended to enfranchise the more intelli- 
gent and independent of the working class. The introduction 
of a bona fide Reform Bill, however, at once revealed the con- 
dition in which Lord Palmerston had left the Liberal party in 
the House of Commons. By far the greater portion of the party 
was immediately seen to be false at heart to its principles and 
its pledges, and rotten to the core. A large section, headed by 
Lord Grosvenor, the heir of the enormously wealthy Marquis 
of Westminster, and by Mr. Lowe, at once passed over to the 
enemy, and labored in concert with Mr. Disraeli to defeat the 
bill. But the numbers of this section, on which Mr. Bright 
fixed the nickname of the Cave of Adullam, were an inadequate 
measure of the real amount of treachery and defection in the 
Liberal ranks. The bill was thrown out. Lord Russell and 
Mr. Gladstone proved their sincerity by resignation ; and the 
Conservatives and Adullamites exulted openly, while a large 
number of professing Liberals, especially of the wealthier class, 
exulted secretly, but not the less fervently, over the indefinite 
postponement of parliamentary reform. 

The Liberal party in the country, however, was sounder than 
in the House of Commons. It had not undergone the personal 
influence of Lord Palmerston, and it of course included multi- 
tudes uncorrupted by high society or wealth. The insulting 
language held by Mr. Lowe and other violent reactionists in 
Parliament had stung the working class to the quick. ‘“ We 
will set our heel on democracy,” said an Adullamite noble- 
man. They had done so in too literal a sense. The character 
of Mr. Gladstone, his eloquence, his purity, the remembrance of 
the benefits which as a financial and economical legislator he 
had conferred on the working classes, indignation against the 
perfidy by which he had fallen, moved the hearts of the arti- 
sans. The group of literary men, who, with Mr. Mill at their 
head, had become connected with the popular cause on the 
American question, continued to uphold it on the question of 
parliamentary reform, and used their knowledge of political 
philosophy and history to set forth in articles, pamphlets, and 
volumes the benefits which would result from the substitution of 
a national government for the government of a class. Reform 
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leagues and unions were organized; Mr. Bright addressed a 
series of great public meetings; and parliamentary reform be- 
came a serious question. 

It is probable, nevertheless, that the extension of the suf- 
frage might have been put off for a considerable time, had the 
Conservative leaders possessed the strength of conviction and the 
courage to stand to the principles which they had so ‘solemnly 
avowed. Though the artisans of the North were excited and 
zealous, general apathy still reigned in England south of the 
Trent. Mr. Bright affirmed, and no doubt believed, that he 
was at the head of a great force ; but multitudes would flock to 
hear Mr. Bright, and be worked up by his eloquence to momen- 
tary enthusiasm, on whom no reliance could have been placed 
in a hard and protracted struggle against wealth and power. 
The opponents of reform were in a great majority in the exist- 
ing House of Commons, and that House had still five years to 
run. But Mr. Disraeli had no strong convictions, and Lord 
Derby, though impetuous and overbearing as an orator, is 
wanting in steady courage as a statesman. A trifling disturb- 
ance, hardly to be dignified with the name of a riot, in which 
about a hundred feet of the railings of Hyde Park were pushed 
down by the crowd, whether accidentally or by design nobody 
knows to this hour, so shook the nerves of “the Rupert of 
debate ”’ that he immediately directed his lieutenant to prepare 
a measure of parliamentary reform. His lieutenant accord- 
ingly, with the assistance of the electioneering agents of the 
party, prepared a measure which was framed on the principle 
of ostensibly granting household suffrage, and thereby outbid- 
ding the Liberal leaders, but clogging the grant with such con- 
ditions as to leave the suffrage practically as restricted as it 
was before. The conditions, being unskilfully devised and too 
palpably tricky, broke down, one after another, in the progress 
of the bill through the House of Commons; the most impor- 
tant of them, and the one declared by the government to be 
the cardinal principle of the bill, the personal payment of poor- 
rates, was framed in ignorance of the existing law, and evap- 
orated as soon as it was called in question. And thus the Tory 
party found itself landed in an extension of the suffrage at least 
as wide as that which had been proposed by Mr. Bright, and 
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for proposing which Mr. Bright had been charged with the 
fell design of “ Americanizing our institutions,” besides in- 
curring a ruinous loss of character in the process. This, 
probably, is the true history of the Tory Reform Bill. Mr. 
Disraeli, indeed, now avers, that, while he was denouncing 
Mr. Gladstone’s limited measure as fraught with democracy 
and revolution, and its author as a new Tom Paine, and while 
he was securing the support of the Adullamites by assurances 
of inflexible resistance to reform, he himself meditated a far 
more extensive measure, and was “ educating” his party up to 
that mark. But in this he probably does himself, according to 
our view of the relations between politics and morality, more 
or less than justice. He concurred with Lord Derby in offer- 
ing a place in the cabinet to Mr. Lowe, the most sincere, un- 
compromising, and powerful of all the opponents of reform. 
This he would never have done, had he at the time made up 
his mind to propose household suffrage; for he must have 
known that he would have no chance of carrying Mr. Lowe 
with him, and that, upon his disclosing his intentions, Mr. Lowe 
would either become master of the cabinet, which from his 
power was quite possible, or break it up by his secession. 
We have said, and we repeat, that in the course of these 
events a great amount of revolutionary sentiment has been 
developed in England. The cause of this sudden advance of 
political feeling was partly the discussion provoked by the 
rejection of Mr. Gladstone’s Reform Bill, and the challenges 
which the opponents of that bill threw out with the most reck- 
less insolence to the unenfranchised masses,— partly and prin- 
cipally the signal collapse of the political character of the gov- 
erning class. A leading German periodical, Unsere Zeit, in 
its review of these events, spoke of the result as “a moral 
bankruptey of the nation.” It should have said, rather, a 
moral bankruptcy of the governing class of the nation: with 
that limitation, the remark was perfectly true. The absence 
of moral and political stamina in the wealthy and luxurious 
section of society, which had hitherto monopolized power, might 
be visible to the eye of a careful observer, but it had never 
been revealed to the nation before. The people found their 
claim to political rights one day met with the proudest and 
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coarsest rebuff, in spite of all that reason and justice could 
urge in its favor; the next day they found the same claim pre- 
cipitately conceded, in fright at the gathering of a few open-air 
meetings of artisans, and at the demolition of some dilapidated 
park-railings. They felt at once that they were powerful and 
that they were not ruled by justice. The insulting language 
of the Tory aristocracy and their Adullamite allies in the de- 
bates of 1866 had hardly died on the workingman’s ears, when 
he was summoned to the presence of the Tory leaders to be 
flattered and caressed, and told that his political virtue and 
intelligence — the political virtue and intelligence of “ the ig- 
norant, the impulsive, the drunken, and the corrupt ’”” — were 
the great hope of the state. He saw the chiefs of the aristoc- 
racy, manifestly for the sake of office, dealing with the highest 
of all public interests in a manner which the Tory “ Quarterly 
Review ’ compared to the fraudulent proceedings of a firm of 
commercial swindlers ; and he saw the aristocracy at large cyn- 
ically applauding this conduct, and exulting in the short-lived 
triumph to which it had led. He saw, moreover, the sover- 
eign, a woman bereft of honest advisers, and stricken by an 
overwhelming sorrow, in the hands of adventurers, who were 
making use of her name for the purposes of their personal 
ambition. He saw the Established Church a tool in the same 
hands, and her prelates meeting under political influence to 
declare that her existence was bound up with that of the Irish 
Establishment, — an iniquity which was the scandal of Chris- 
tendom. He saw these things with eyes cleared both by educa- 
tion and discussion as they had never been cleared before. The 
spell of ages has been broken, and in the nineteenth century 
spells once broken are not easily repaired. Nor could the 
traditional allegiance of the people to the unwritten constitu- 
tion fail to receive a severe shock, when the great constitution- 
al principle of government by the majority in Parliament was 
given to the winds, and a minority seized on the government, 
and maintained itself in power by appropriating the principles 
of its opponents. 

The admission of the great artisan class to political power 
was, however, in itself enough to alter the complexion of Eng- 
lish politics, and give a stimulus to the whole nation. The 
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artisans, if not positively revolutionary, are distinctly demo- 
cratic. Excluded from the constitution long after they had be- 
come more than the equals in political intelligence of a large 
portion of those who were within its pale, they have formed 
their political character outside of it, and with little reverence 
for its consecrated names. They have also grown up, for the 
most part, in total estrangement from the Established Church, 
and indeed from all religious organizations, the opinions prev- 
alent among them being mainly of the Secularist type. In 
their trades unions they have long waged an industrial war 
with the former masters of the state, and they naturally carry 
on their antagonism from the industrial to the political arena. 
They are active-minded, collected in large masses, and fitted in 
every respect to form the rank and file of a strong movement 
party. Their influence is already distinctly seen, both in 
the new positions taken up by public men, and in the progress 
of political questions in which the artisans are specially inter- 
ested, especially those relating to trades unions and public 
education. As electors they are far more independent than 
the tradesmen, who cannot afford to offend their customers ; 
whereas the skilled artisan, in a market where skilled labor is 
in great demand, is generally sure of employment, and can set 
his master at defiance. It was with good reason, therefore, 
that the Tories regarded with especial dread the enfranchise- 
ment of these men. 

Moreover, the progress of the discussion has given even 
men who have no wish for organic change an insight into 
social dangers with which the present system of class gov- 
ernment has proved itself unable to deal. An ordinary tour- 
ist in England, living at his hotel in the wealthy quarter of 
London, or visiting at the country seats of the nobility and 
gentry, sees nothing of the maladies and perils of English 
society. At one extreme of that society is colossal, almost 
fabulous wealth, — fortunes the amount of which surpasses the 
powers of enjoyment of any ten or any hundred human beings. 
At the other extreme is a mass of poverty and suffering, daily 
increasing, and as unparalleled in its magnitude as the wealth. 
While a Marquis of Westminster, a Lord Derby, or a Lord 
Overstone is drawing his million or two millions of dollars a 
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year, eleven hundred thousand persons are normally living in 
a state of penal pauperism ; several millions more, in fact the 
whole peasant population, are always within sight of the same 
state ; and if a peasant lives to old age, the workhouse or out- 
door relief, administered under penal conditions, is not only his 
ordinary, but his almost certain doom. Close to the palaces of 
Belgrave Square and the sumptuous club-houses of Pall Mall 
lie tracts seldom visited by the stranger, but equal in extent 
to cities, which are the teeming abodes of ignorance, filth, and 
destitution. The other great cities of England exhibit a sim- 
ilar spectacle. In what condition, both in point of material 
comfort and of civilization, the mass of the Irish people are, 
no American needs to be told. Vagrants and mendicants, who 
are frequently also thieves, abound upon the public ways ; 
and in the metropolis the criminal part of the population has 
grown so strong, and so conscious of its own strength, that 
the police begin to cower, and outrage stalks the streets with 
impunity at midday. Close to the centre of civilization lie 
hordes of barbarians who know no law but force, to whom 
government is simply repressive, and whose uprising, if it ever 
in any special season of suffering or excitement should occur, 
would be as fearful as the invasion of an Attila. The artisans 
of the manufacturing districts stand of course on a very dif- 
ferent level, and are much more a law to themselves; but the 
state religion has wholly failed to reach them, and the ascen- 
dency of the social over the selfish and sensual impulses in 
their character rests on a precarious foundation. The land of 
the nation, the distribution of which is the strongest guaranty 
for the loyalty of the people and the stability of the social 
fabric, is being rapidly engrossed by a small number of great 
proprietors ; the independent yeomanry, once the sinews of 
English strength and the pillars of English order and legal- 
ity, have entirely disappeared ; and the nation will soon be a 
tenant at will on its own soil. Pedantic economists in Eng- 
land tell you, with perfect complacency, that these things are 
the natural result of certain economical causes. A physical 
malady is the natural result of certain physical causes, but, if 
neglected, it may be death. All thoughtful Englishmen are 
beginning to be sensible of these things, and to desire, on so- 
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cial grounds, and entirely apart from any merely theoretical 
preference for democratic institutions, a government national 
enough and strong enough to grapple with the peril in the 
interest of the whole community, and to divert the public re- 
sources and energies from waste and folly, from Caffir wars, 
Canadian fortifications, and Abyssinian expeditions, to the real 
and pressing needs of a suffering and imperilled nation. 

If the new Parliament does not adequately reflect this 
change in the national sentiment, if it consists mainly of the 
same class of men as the old Parliament, with the same con- 
servative or timid temper, there are explanations of this result. 
In the first place, though the franchise has been extended, 
large classes still remain unenfranchised. No votes have yet 
been given to the great class of agricultural laborers, who, 
though too ignorant and dull to have any definite political opin- 
ions, are certainly not well affected —as in truth they have lit- 
tle cause to be well affected — to the land-owners or their gov- 
ernment. In the second place, the registration of the poorer 
voters, especially of those qualified as lodgers, has as yet been 
very imperfect, and large numbers of votes have thus been 
lost to the candidates of the workingmen. In the third place, 
the redistribution of seats under the late Reform Bill was 
merely illusory, as Lord Derby himself in fact admitted, and 
no proportion or pretence of proportion has yet been estab- 
lished between population and representation. In the fourth 
place, the enormous expense of contested elections to the can- 
didates * remains undiminished, or rather is increased, by the 
increase in the numbers of the constituencies ; and the nomina- 
tions are thus practically confined to the rich, or those who can 
raise large sums of money, which at once explains the failure of 
the workingmen to elect representatives of their own class. In 

. the fifth place, the vote was not free ; the land-owners, great and 
small, coerced their tenants at will, in pursuance, it seems, 
of a sort of feudal tradition, which makes them fancy, that, as 
the territorial aristocracy of the Middle Ages had | a a right to 





* A contested deitien for a county costs the candidate at least 12,000. De a 
large borough, the expense, even supposing there is no bribery, is not much less, 
sometimes much greater. Local lawyers, who have got the constituencies into their 
hands, demand enormous fees as election agents. In one constituency a candidate 
was forced to pay fourteen of these agents $500 apiece. 
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lead their tenants to the field, they have a right to lead their 
tenants to the poll. The special proclamations of a few liberal- 
minded landlords, that they would not interfere with the ten- 
ant’s vote, only served to mark the general prevalence of the 
opposite practice; while, on the other side, there were amus- 
ingly frank avowals of the ldndlord’s right to coerce, from 
several great proprietors, and among them from a lady, who, 
being abroad, transmitted to her agent a missive couched in 
the most curt and peremptory language, ordering her tenants 
on sight of it to vote for the candidate of her choice.* The 
reformed Parliament, whatever may be the personal inclina- 
tions of its members, even if it can avoid extending the fran- 
chise beyond the present arbitrary line, can scarcely avoid 
making better provisions for the registration of voters, — redis- 
tributing the seats so as to establish a fair proportion between 
representation and population, — casting on the counties and 
municipalities, or at all events reducing, the expenses of elec- 
tions, — and protecting the freedom of the voter by the ballot, 
and perhaps also by an act against intimidation. The party of 
progress will likewise be compelled to give itself the organiza- 
tion, for want of which, in a contest with a party far more com- 


pact and unanimous than itself, it lost, through double candida- 





* The Duke of Marlborough gave special scandal by allowing his agent to 
coerce voters on an estate which had been granted by the nation as a reward for the 
services of the Great Duke. The Duke of Portland, in a letter justifying his use of 
his influence as a land-owner, naively divided the community into two classes, — 
gentlemen, who might be believed on their honor, and common people, who could be 
believed only on their oath. ‘ A Conservative Landlord,” in a letter published in 
a leading Tory journal, expressed his belief that there was “one method, and one 
method only, by which Conservatives could triumph.” Conservative landlords, he 
said, owned three fourths of the landed property of the country, and had three 
fourths of the expenditure in their hands. Let a list of tradesmen of Conserva- 
tive and Church principles be made out, and let not a farthing be spent with any 
one else. This argument would bring “ Liberals and freedom-of-conscience Dis- 
senters” to their right minds. No doubt the writer of this letter would sing, 
‘Rule, Britannia! Britons never will be slaves,” with as stentorian a voice 
and in as perfect good faith as any one else. The Tories held scarcely any 
public meetings. Mr. Brodrick, the Liberal candidate for Woodstock, the 
Duke of Marlborough’s borough, was able to say that his opponent, Mr. 
Barnett, shrank from any public appearance before the electors. The battle was 
fought on the Tory side almost entirely by private influence, and to a great extent 
through the pressure exercised by landlords on tenants at will and by customers on 
tradesmen, 
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tures and other violations of party discipline and good tactics, 
probably a score of seats. What is most important of all, the 
newly enfranchised masses have not as yet awakened to polit- 
ical life. Hitherto it has not been worth while to agitate them 
or address them through the press. Now that it is worth 
while, no doubt agitators and journalists will soon appear ; 
and the people will become conscious of their power, and alive 
to the objects for which it may be used. The effect of the 
Reform Bill of 1832 was felt most at first, because the classes 
then enfranchised were already full of political activity ; the 
complete effect of the Reform Bill of 1867 will not be felt for 
ten, perhaps not for twenty years. 

Household suffrage was recommended by the Tory leaders 
to their startled and wavering followers, and perhaps was 
really preferred to a more limited measure by the leaders 
themselves, on the ground, that, while the enfranchisement 
of the more independent and intelligent portion of the work- 
ingmen would be favorable to the party of progress, the en- 
franchisement of the lowest class of householders might be 
favorable to the party of reaction. The “ instincts” of the low- 
est class, it was said, would be good, and they would be ame- 
nable to “ legitimate influence.” Thus a * Tory-Democrat” 
league was to be formed between the two extremes of society 
for the coercion of all the respectability and intelligence which 
lay between. The history of both hemispheres furnishes pre- 
cedents for such a policy, but scarcely one for its open avow 
al. It has by no means proved abortive in these elections. 
Evidently, from the poorer quarters of some of the more retro- 
grade cities, numbers of ignorant voters have been led, under 
the influence of drink, senseless cries, landlord coercion, and 
probably bribery, to vote for the taxation of their own tea and 
sugar to keep up the army which upholds by its bayonets the 
Church Establishment in Ireland. But though not actually 
abortive, the manceuvre on the whole has failed. The working 
class, in the main, has been true to its own leaders, its own 
interests, and its own hopes. At Sheffield, the scene of the 
great trades-union outrages, the Tory candidate appealed in 
the most unblushing manner to the extreme trades-unionists, 
and received the support of the murderer Broadhead and his 
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compeers ; but the more respectable societies carried the elec- 
tion of Mr. Mundella, a great employer of labor, noted at once 
for his strong Liberal opinions and for his beneficent efforts to 
put an end to industrial wars. In other places a similar game 
was played by Tory candidates, but with little effect. Morality, 
as well as Liberalism, must rejoice at this result. 

Though wealth has asserted its unshaken supremacy and 
the new Parliament consists of the same men as the old, its 
members will have different constituencies behind them, and to 
some extent a different mission. This will be felt, if it is borne 
by the current of events into a more advanced position than the 
majority of the members at present contemplate. The major- 
ity of the members probably at present contemplate distinctly 
two great measures only,—the abolition of the Irish Church 
Establishment, which the nation has ratified by an overwhelming 
vote, and the institution of some general and effective system 
of popular education, which, since the extension of the franchise, 
has ceased to be a mere matter of philanthropic interest, and 
become a matter of life or death to the community. But the 
first of these measures is likely to bring the House of Com- 
mons into collision with the House of Lords, which has com- 
mitted itself deeply to the maintenance of the Establishment, 
and both are likely to bring it into collision with the Estab- 
lished Church of England, the clergy of which have desperate- 
ly identified their cause with that of the Established Church of 
Ireland, and have hitherto shown a fixed determination (which, 
assuming, as the institution of an Established Church manifestly 
assumes, that the religion endowed by the state is indisputably 
true, cannot be called unreasonable) to keep popular education 
in their own hands. 

To the case of the Established Church I may return in a future 
article. In speaking of the House of Lords, I desire to guard 
myself against the imputation of any irrational hatred of aristoc- 
racy in the abstract. Aristocracy, like the paternal despotism 
of the head of a tribe, has had its place in history, and served 
certain purposes in the development of civilization. It is to be 
approved or condemned, not absolutely, but relatively to the 
state of a given nation ; and in any case full allowance is to be 
made for the trial to which the members of a privileged class 
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are subjected, when they are called upon to resign their privi- 
leges for the good of the community. Seldom, if ever, can men 
brought up under the influence of privilege possess the great- 
ness of mind to acknowledge that the time of their order is 
come, and that the only service they can render to humanity is 
by smoothing the inevitable transition and linking the future 
amicably to the past. 

The English House of Lords is now the only hereditary 
chamber in Europe. In one or two other countries, Prussia 
and Bavaria, for example, the upper chamber still contains an 
hereditary element, but always in combination with an element 
of election or nomination for life. In most countries the upper 
chamber is wholly elective or nominated for life, and the prin- 
ciple of election greatly prevails, on the whole, over that of 
nomination. The upper house of the Austrian Reichsrath con- 
tains no hereditary members except the princes of the Imperial 
family, — though, with regard to a certain number of places in 
the house, nobility, with a large landed estate, is a condition of 
nomination. England, which of all the great nations of Europe 
was the first to half emancipate herself from feudalism, satisfied 
with that half-emancipation, has now let the rest of the world 
go by her, and has remained to this time complacently in a 
semi-feudal state. But since the crash of last year all insti- 
tutions have been put upon their trial by the nation; and 
in the court of free opinion the House of Lords cannot stand. 
The feudal baron of the Middle Ages performed, according to 
the exigencies and after the fashion of a semi-barbarous time, 
real and arduous functions for the community. He held his 
lands, not as private property, the revenue of which might be 
spent in a palace in London or in the pleasure cities of the 
Continent, but on condition of service, in war as a leader of 
the local militia, and in peace as a local maintainer of order 
and administrator of justice, at a period when the central 
government was very feeble, and there was no national police. 
He also represented, as a great land-owner, the only kind of 
property which, before the development of trade and manufac- 
tures, was of much consequence and held in high esteem. It 
was on these substantial grounds that he was called to the 
great council of the nation, not because he was his father’s 
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son: for though the fiefs, in their origin grants to the indi- 
vidual, naturally and almost inevitably became hereditary, 
and carried their jurisdictions and political privileges with 
them, it may very safely be said that the idea of an hereditary 
legislature, such as the advocates of the House of Lords are 
now called upon to defend, never entered the feudal mind. 
Moreover, the House of Lords in the Middle Ages was only 
partly hereditary. Down to the Reformation the bishops and 
mitred abbots outnumbered the lay peers; and many of the 
bishops and abbots, even in the latter days of the mediaeval 
Church, when Church patronage was most abused and Church 
elections were most corrupt, were men who had risen by a 
certain kind of merit from the ranks of the people. With 
such an institution the present House of Lords is identical in 
nothing except in name. It is simply a titled plutocracy of 
great land-owners, holding their estates, since the reign of 
Charles II., as private property, discharged of any public 
duties military or civil. It represents nothing but the estates 
of the great land-owners, and the interests and feelings of 
that class. Wealth in land is almost the sole title of admis- 
sion to it: no man who is too poor to endow his heirs with a 
great landed estate for the support of the title, however high 
his public merits and distinctions, can find entrance into what is 
ironically called the Temple of Honor ; while, on the other hand, 
no personal lack of merit and distinction will exclude a mil- 
lionnaire who has invested his fortune in broad acres and lent a 
steady support to a minister in the House of Commons. Even 
birth is disregarded, provided the essential condition of great 
wealth be fulfilled: peerages have been conferred, within a re- 
cent period, on two bastards, of whom one was wholly undis- 
tinguished, while the other was distinguished in a high degree 
by the exceeding irregularity of his life. Genius and virtue, 
without wealth, can be admitted, only if, as in the case of Lord 
Macaulay, they are childless. At the same time, the life element, 
formerly preponderant in the House, has been reduced by the 
suppression of the abbacies, and by the great increase in the 
number of lay peers, (the vast majority of whom, instead of be- 
ing Normans, are of quite recent creation,) to comparative insig- 
nificance in point of number, and to almost total insignificance 
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in point of influence,—for the bishops are effectually warned 
off, if they attempt to encroach on any but ecclesiastical ques- 
tions. The character of the great majority of the members of 
the House is such as it is the natural tendency of hereditary 
wealth and privilege to produce, when their influence is un- 
tempered by any necessity for self-exertion or any training in 
the school of active duty. They are for the most part men 
living a life of ease and pleasure, rather below than above the 
average of the upper classes in education and intelligence, and 
so little interested in public affairs, or willing to sacrifice per- 
sonal enjoyment to public obligations, that the smallness of the 
attendance in the House of Lords, even on important occasions, 
has become a scandal and a source of alarm to the leaders of 
the order, and efforts have recently been made to induce the 
peers to attend in more respectable numbers, though hitherto 
without much effect. 

In the Middle Ages, the barons, standing on a real political 
and social necessity of the time, and feeling the ground firm 
under their feet, were not timid reactionists, but rather in their 
narrow way ministers of progress: they carried the Great 
Charter; they founded the House of Commons ; they set limits 
to the power of the Church; they acted as the pioneers and 
trustees of liberties which were in the course of time to become 
the liberties of the people. But the plutocracy which is now 
invested with their titles has, for the last century and a half at 
least, been a mere organ of reaction, and of the timorous sen- 
sibility of a privileged class, whose privileges are threatened, 
immediately or remotely, by every measure of change. The 
House of Lords originates nothing of importance, not even on 
those neutral subjects on which, if it were really worthy of the 
name of a senate, it might usefully and acceptably initiate le- 
gislation. It does nothing but veto; and its veto has been put 
indiscriminately on every kind of innovation, even on the best 
considered and most inevitable reforms, —on the extension of 
the habeas corpus, the mitigation of the penal code, the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade, the admission of Jews to Parliament, 
the admission of Dissenters to the Universities, the repeal of 
the paper tax which prevented the development of a cheap press, 
as well as on the Reform Act of 1832, and the abolition of 
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the rotten boroughs. Its obstructiveness has been limited only 
by its fears. It dared not, in the midst of famine and fierce 
agitation, veto the repeal of the Corn Laws; and in the case of 
the late Reform Bill, the leaders of the aristocratic party, in a 
sudden panic, had struck their flag. Rational and far-sighted 
Conservatives, as well as Radicals, may well doubt, and we be- 
lieve are beginning to doubt, whether such an institution can, 
without considerable modification, satisfy the needs of society 
in the future, and whether the infusion at least of a large 
element of life peers is not necessary to make the upper 
chamber anything but a source of danger to the Constitution. 

It is evident that the position of the House of Lords has been 
greatly altered by the recent extension of the suffrage. While 
the House of Commons represented only a mere fraction of the 
nation, the House of Lords, though representing a still nar- 
rower class, might sometimes with impunity assert its inde- 
pendent power. But when the House of Commons represents 
the nation, as it now does, or will soon do, the result of a collis- 
ion between the two houses cannot be doubtful, especially if the 
question on which the collision takes place is one on which the 
mind of the nation is decidedly made up. Such a question is 
the question of the Irish Church: for the English people are 
now heartily sick of the Irish difficulty, and have resolutely 
determined to put an end to it, if they can, and at all events to 
show the world that its continuance is no fault of theirs. 

This, however, is not the only point on which a collision, 
possibly resulting in a conflict between the two houses, may 
occur. Great dissatisfaction is felt, especially among the legal 
profession, with the constitution of the House of Lords as the 
ultimate court of appeal, — an incongruous function which this 
political assembly derives from a rude age, when law did not 
exist as a science or a regular profession, and when political 
and judicial powers were everywhere vested in the same hands. 
To meet this dissatisfaction, Lord Palmerston, assuredly in 
no revolutionary spirit, proposed, in the exercise of an ancient 
and well-attested prerogative of the crown, to confer on an em- 
inent lawyer a peerage for life ; but the House of Lords, under 
the inspiration of Lord Derby, desperately resisted the attempt, 
and asserted the exclusively hereditary character of the House, 
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exemplifying thereby an old lesson of history, which teaches 
that institutions and privileged orders doomed to abolition will 
never hear of compromise till it is too late. By denying the 
sovereign’s prerogative of appointing peers for life, the Lords 
have rendered indispensable an act of Parliament to confer the 
power: to that act the House of Commons must be a party ; 
and, in the present temper of the nation, it will be impossible 
for the House of Commons to confine the power to the case of 
law peers. 

Again, the existence of a landed aristocracy is insepara- 
bly bound up with primogeniture and entail,* upon the aboli- 
tion of which experience shows that the great estates of the no- 
bility would melt away. But the monopoly of land, which pri- 
mogeniture and entail promote, and which is every day grow- 
ing narrower, has become, as we have said, already a subject 
of serious discussion, not only on economical and social, but 
on political grounds. If Mr. Bright is a member of the new 
Cabinet, (a member of the new Cabinet, if he chooses, he must 
be,) the ministry will contain a pledged and powerful advo- 
cate of land-law reform, one whose opinions on this most criti- 
cal question were but recently denounced with frantic violence 
by that eminent organ of wealth and its privileges, the London 
“Times.” If the evils and dangers of the present system are 
great in the case of England, they are still greater in the case 
of Ireland, where it involves not only excessive aggregation 
of land and divorce of the mass of the people from the soil, 
but absenteeism: many great Irish estates being entailed with 
estates in England, where the proprietors almost always re- 
side. The use made by the great landlords of their territorial 
influence in the coercion of voters at the late elections is not 
unlikely to make the cup of discontent overflow ; but at all 
events the formidable question of primogeniture and entail is 


* Primogeniture is legally operative only in cases of intestacy, which do not often 
occur ; but the law of primogeniture leads the custom. Instead of entail, we should, 
in legal strictness, say setflement ; for it is by family settlements, renewed on the mar- 
riage of each eldest son, not by entails of the ancient kind, that the estates of the 
nobility are held together. English reformers do not desire to adopt the French 
law of compulsory division. They only desire to place real estate, in case of intes- 
tacy, on the same footing as personal, and to prohibit the tying up of land to per- 
sons unborn, The testamentary power they would leave unfettered, as at present. 
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far nearer to a practical issue in England than those who have 
not been in the country within the last two or three years are 
aware. 

Thus, without any clear and settled determination to abolish 
or alter the House of Peers, the nation may find itself actu- 
ally confronting that institution in the path of necessary pro- 
gress ; and in that case the national mind is now prepared 
theoretically for a large measure of change. 

The monarchy is threatened not so much in itself as through 
the cognate institutions, the House of Lords and the Estab- 
lished Church, the fall of which it could scarcely survive. A 
few years ago we should have said that in itself it was in no 
peril whatever, except in so far as its fate was foreshadowed 
by the fall of the kindred European dynasties, which have been 
replaced by monarchies more or less democratic in their origin 
and character, and evidently destined to stand merely as pro- 
visional dictatorships between the monarchical past and the 
democratic future. But since the retirement of the Queen from 
public and social life, under the pressure of affliction, and the 
cessation of drawing-rooms and court balls, the classes whose 
lip-loyalty was before the loudest, the fashionable world and 
the London tradesmen, have betrayed the hollowness of their 
sentiment by a very free use of language for which they would 
have proposed to hang a member of the Reform League. Pas- 
quinades have been posted on the gates of Buckingham Palace. 
The most scandalous allusions to Widowed Majesty have been 
seen in “* Punch,” side by side with flunkyish sneers at the 
American Republic and laudations of Governor Eyre. One 
member of Parliament, a London house-agent, went so far as to 
suggest in the House of Commons, that, as the Queen could not 
perform the duties of her station by giving parties and keeping 
up the rent of London houses, she should be requested to ab- 
dicate ; and though the House of Commons received the sug- 
gestion with loud denunciations of horror, the member in ques- 
tion probably found encouragement and applause elsewhere. 
In this feeling the serious part of the nation does not share ; 
and when it was expressed in presence of Mr. Bright, it drew 
from him a crushing rebuke. But the serious part of the 
nation has been led of late to reflect on the latent dangers of 
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monarchy, however constitutionalized, by the introduction of 
the Queen’s name into the controversy about the Irish Church, 
and the attempt, feeble perhaps, but unmistakable, which the 
late prime minister, stimulated no doubt by the contagious 
example of the French Empire, made to revive personal gov- 
ernment in his own interest. More speculative thinkers have 
begun openly to question the value of the whole system of con- 
stitutional fiction of which England has so long boasted as the 
masterpiece of practical wisdom, and of the central fiction 
among the others, and, to proclaim, that, for the future, society 
can rest securely only on realities. Much depends on the per- 
sonal character of the wearers of the crown. The remark is 
constantly heard, and it is no doubt true, that the nation would 
not bear another George IV. But without giving credit to 
the stories about the present heir to the crown, of which three 
fourths at least may safely be set down as the mere creations 
of a malignant fancy, we may be perfectly sure that in the 
course of nature another George IV. will come. Take a series 
of men of average intellect and character, (and George IV. was 
probably at least up to the average naturally in both,) guard 
them by a fence of royal etiquette against all the wholesome 
influences which produce and sustain virtue in other men, deny 
them the training of necessary self-exertion, of fair criticism, 
of equal friendship, expose them to every possible temptation, 
surround them with parasites, supply them with the means of 
gratifying every passion, and you are morally sure within a 
limited number of generations to produce a scandalons debau- 
chee. Even in the Middle Ages, when kings were trained in 
a far rougher and hardier school, an Edward I. was followed 
by an Edward II., and Edward II. by a Richard II. In those 
days, when nobody dreamed of any government but a mon- 
archy, the individual monarch met his doom: in these days 
the monarchy might fall. 

At present there is no Republican party ; probably the most 
advanced Radical would disclaim the name of Republican. But 
there is a good deal of Republican sentiment; and if things 
hold on their present course, the natal hour of the Republican 
party is not far distant. This we believe to be the fact; and 
it will not appear very incredible, when we consider that there 
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is undoubtedly a strong Republican party in Spain, and that 
the Spanish Republicans have been a good deal educated by 
the writings of English politicians. When the Republican 
party in England is born, it will not die; for this time the 
Commonwealth will not be the premature aspiration of a 
group of advanced theorists like Vane and Milton: it will 
come in the fulness of time, and as the moral and political 
necessity of the whole nation. 

Sober writers on politics, while they note tendencies and 
predict the ultimate issue with confidence, will avoid commit- 
ting themselves to dates. A hundred accidents beyond the 
range of mortal foresight may accelerate or retard the English 
revolution. The power of wealth is a retarding influence, the 
force of which would be great anywhere, and overwhelming in 
so wealth-worshipping and wealth-ridden a country as England, 
if wealth were not generally too timorous to make an effective 
use of its power. Much will depend on the turn which politi- 
cal affairs may take in other countries ; for England, in spite of 
her physical and moral insularity, becomes daily more bound 
up, to the great benefit of her political character, with the 
destinies of the sister nations which are like herself treading 
with faltering and stumbling steps the dangerous path that 
leads from the feudalism and privilege of the past to the ra- 
tional and equitable institutions of the future. The collapse 
of the American Republic would, in the judgment of leading 
English Liberals, have put back the political progress of Eng- 
land for many years. Much will also depend on the appear- 
ance or non-appearance on the side of progress of gifted men, 
combining clearness of political vision with practical force and 
sagacity ; and no positive philosopher has yet enabled us to 
foresee from hour to hour whether such men will appear or 
not, though, when they do appear, they greatly influence, mau- 
gre all philosophies, the destinies of nations and of mankind. 

We assume that all will go on peaceably and constitutionally, 
and that every question will be decided by the vote of Parlia- 
ment or at the polls. Perhaps, to make our view of the situa- 
tion complete, we ought to notice the possibility of less favorable 
contingencies. We have already said that beneath the foun- 
dations of civilized society in England there lies a great mass 
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of barbarism, which is merely held down by foree, and which 
might, like the Faubourg St. Antoine, in some sudden access 
of furious anguish, wild hope, or mere predatory violence, 
overpower its keepers and precipitate the march of events 
through anarchy into some form of reactionary despotism. 
On the other hand, there is a standing army, similar in kind 
to those which have formed the instruments of reactionary 
governments for the suppression of liberty in France and other 
countries, though smaller in size, owing to the happy exemp- 
tion of the island kingdom from the necessity of defending mili- 
tary frontiers. To the direct command of this army the Court 
has al:vays instinctively clung, repelling all attempts to turn 
the Horse Guards into a constitutional department. A large 
proportion of the troops has served in India and other depen- 
dencies, where it has been employed in holding down subject 
races, —a training very subversive of respect for public lib- 
erty and of the sentiments of a citizen. The officers, many 
of them drawn from the aristocracy, and all of them imbued 
with its spirit, would probably execute with exultation an or- 
der to commence the work of forcible repression. Whether 
the private soldiers would obey discipline or their own interests 
and their natural sympathies is a question which we believe no 
Englishman has ever thought of asking himself, — so serenely 
do they all take it for granted that the fate of other nations can- 
not possibly be theirs, and that soldiers steeped in the blood 
of Indian Sepoys and Jamaica peasants will in England always 
be the servants of the law. That the idea of using force to 
maintain what Privilege deems order has floated about in cer- 
tain regions of English society, though it has probably never 
taken a definite form, we have reason at least to surmise. 
When something disagreeable is hatching against a commu- 
nity and the shrewder plotters keep their secret to themselves, 
Providence sometimes warns the community of its peril by 
such a monitor as Mr. Carlyle. Mr. Carlyle’s oracular utter- 
ance in favor of the Slave Power showed us the bottom of his 
philosophy, and probably cured some of us of the habit of cant- 
ing in Carlylee against cant, and shamming abhorrence of 
shams. In his recent pamphlet on the Reform Bill the philos- 
opher of the celestial immensities and infinities exhibits himself 
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in a state of rather terrestrial panic, clinging to the knees of 
wealth and power for protection against the democracy, and 
praying for the maintenance of a Christian Church to guard a 
free-thinker’s spoons. After a eulogy on the superior manners 
of the nobility, suggestive of recent intercourse with them, he 
proceeds to develop a plan for ostensibly accepting democracy 
and secretly preparing to smite it with the sword. The plan 
may be confidently pronounced to be his own; but the spirit 
embodied in it may be that of the company which he has been 
keeping. We may add, that the language used by the parti- 
sans of Governor Eyre was not applicable only to the main- 
tenance of order in dependencies. Upstart wealth especially 
is all for arbitrary and sanguinary measures, — more so than 
the old aristocracy, on which constitutional traditions press with 
greater weight. Fortunately, however, for England, her citi- 
zens have almost adamantine barriers of habit and sentiment 
to break through before they can resort to force on either side. 
This comparative immunity from any tendency to violence, the 
result partly of the Anglo-Saxon character, partly of the hap- 
py accidents of English history, is the great advantage which 
England possesses over her sister nations, and the great rea- 
son for looking to her rather than to any of the rest for the 
ultimate solution of the tremendous problem of political re- 
construction which Providence in this age has set before them 
all. 

Meantime the present electoral triumph of the Liberal party, 
assuring it a pledged majority in a division on Mr. Gladstone’s 
resolutions of not less than one hundred, ought to leave no 
doubt of its success on the issue taken at the polls respecting 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church. The majority in- 
cludes some men of whom the Liberal leaders would probably 
be glad to be rid, whom they would be glad even to see trans- 
ferred to the Tory side, as they would rather see a plank added 
to the enemy’s ship than the dry-rot in their own. But as 
matters appear at the time of writing this, severe and decisive 
lessons have been given by the Liberal constituencies to seces- 
sionists and mutineers. Mr. Horsman has paid the penalty of 
what his enemies style his wayward egotism and he styles 
his independence; and Americans, and moral and civilized 
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beings generally, may note with pleasure the ejection of Mr. 
Roebuck, rendered more piquant by the supplications to which 
that paragon of political insolence and outrage descended, when 
he found himself in serious peril. Whether the majority will 
long hold together, when the resolution for disestablishing 
the Irish Church has been reaffirmed, is a more doubtful 
question. It intludes a number of aristocratic Whigs, Lib- 
eral on certain questions, such as public education, the open- - 
ing of the Universities, and free trade, and generally dis- 
posed to go as far as they can rather than give up their hold 
upon the movement party, but separated by a great gulf of 
sentiment from the Democratic wing. The question of primo- 
geniture and entail especially would put a terrible strain on 
the alliance, and we have expressed our conviction that this 
question must soon arise. Personal feelings will probably for 
the present keep the Whigs to their colors. Lord Derby, who 
in the autumn of political life throws stones with the vernal 
levity of a schoolboy, took pains both in public and in private 
to make it known that his great object in carrying his Reform 
Bill was to “ dish the Whigs,” and that the discomfiture of 
those grandees, whom he hates with the bitterness of a former 
friend and associate, more than made up to him for any peril 
in which his policy might involve the country. As to Mr. 
Disraeli, the same reasons which led the more independent 
members of the Tory cabinet to separate from him would pre- 
vent the Whigs from joining him. But if Lord Salisbury, a 
man whose character, as well as whose ability, is universally 
respected, were to become the leader of the Tory party, it is 
probable that he would attract Whig support. The great de- 
terrent would be the fear of the Whig nobles, lest, if all the 
aristocracy were on one side, all the people might be on 
the other. For the English aristocracy has hitherto been led 
by its instinets, or, as Darwinians would say, trained by the 
struggle for political existence, to follow the policy of the 
Scotch lairds, who in times of civil war, to avoid the forfeiture 
of their property, took care to have the father out upon one 
side and the son upon the other. 

Whether Mr. Gladstone will be a successful prime minister 
of England is a question on which the uninspired must sus- 
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pend their judgment. He was brought up in an unfortunate 
school, political and ecclesiastical, the trammels of which have 
hitherto hung about him; and we shall now see whether he 
has force enough finally to cast them off, and to fulfil the ex- 
pectations of the people. When we are told that he is not a 
good tactician, we feel rather like King George II., who, on 
being told by an enemy of General Wolfe #hat the General 
was mad, answered, “ Then I wish he would bite every officer 
in my army.” A politician who is not a good tactician is the 
very man for whom society has long been looking out with 
its lantern in its hand. But to say that a party leader is 
wanting in generalship, when he has just forced his oppo- 
nents to accept decisive battle on a field of his own choos- 
ing, and there given them a disastrous overthrow, is surely 
to divest the phrase of any practical meaning. The criti- 
cisms on General Grant’s generalship were numerous and 
acute ; but the less discerning public was satisfied when he 
marched into Richmond. Thus much, at all events, the recent 
elections have made clear beyond the possibility of doubt, — 
that to be governed by Mr. Gladstone is the object, not only of 
desire, but of fervent and almost passionate desire, among the 
great mass of the English people. This is a fact compared 
with which the supercilious sneers of paper strategists and 
cynical Epicureans appear to us, we confess, of exceedingly 
little importance. It is also a fact highly creditable to the 
English people, and especially to the artisans, whose loyalty to 
Mr. Gladstone has been most ardent and conspicuous. For, 
whatever Mr. Gladstone may prove to be, it is certain that 
what the artisans take him to be is not a demagogue of the 
type which their friends feared and their enemies hoped they 
might prefer, but a really high-minded and patriotic statesman, 
uniting singular cultivation to warm popular sympathies, and 
bent on governing for the good of the whole nation. Whether 
they are right or wrong in their belief, their choice of such a 
leader is a happy opening of their political existence, and 
a good omen for their future use of power. They have laid 
a very serious responsibility on the object of their choice ; for, 
if he disappoints them, their bitterness of heart will be propor- 
tioned to the warmth of their present affection and the strength 
of their present hopes. 
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Another gratifying feature of the elections was the total fail- 
ure of the No-Popery cry raised by the Tory government to 
excite in its own favor the religious passions of the people. A 
certain number of the clergy were perhaps stimulated to more 
apocalyptic violence of language ; to make them stronger Tories 
than they were would have been impossible. A fanatic or im- 
postor named Murphy, who went about in the interest of the 
government, delivering slanderous lectures against the Roman 
Catholic religion in towns where there was a mixed English 
and Irish population, succeeded in producing several riots, and 
possibly one or two seats may have been carried by the anti- 
Catholic and anti-Irish rancor which he excited; but on the 
whole, this attempt to raise the evil spirits of the religious past 
proved an anachronism, as well as an offence against morality 
doubly grave when committed by a government. Scarcely a 
bosom fluttered at the premier’s awful pictures of the approach- 
ing absorption of the whole religious universe by the power 
which at that very moment was losing the kingdom of Philip 
II., and which was held on its own throne at Rome only by the 
bayonets of free-thinkers. The declaration that the Protestant 
religion could not subsist for an hour without the support of 
the royal supremacy was received by the English with the dis- 
gust of men who, having, for practical reasons, long held and 
wishing still to hold a questionable doctrine in solution, see 
it suddenly precipitated in the form of a repulsive absurdity ; 
by the Scotch, who were left out of sight in these manifestoes, 
it was reeeived as rank blasphemy. In the three generations 
which have passed since the Lord George Gordon riots reason 
and charity have made some progress. 

That they have progress still to make is shown, on the other 
hand, by the rejection of Mr. Mill at Westminster, mainly in 
consequence of a religious prejudice which had been raised 
against him, and to which he lent some color at a critical 
moment by his uncalculating act of moral chivalry in subscrib- 
ing to the election expenses of the iconoclast, Bradlaugh. In 
the heart of no living man is the religious sentiment, whether 
in its element of reverence or of duty, stronger than in the 
heart of Mr. Mill; but there is reason to suspect that his intel- 
lect is the inflexible and incorruptible servant of the truth. The 
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requisition to an obscure and commonplace, but orthodox mil- 
lionnaire, to come forward and oust with his long purse the 
“ atheist ” who refused to prostitute religious professions to the 
purchase of political support, was headed by Mr. Disraeli, who 
is now the Defender of the Faith, and was signed by a long 
train of minor defenders, as to many of whom it might pretty 
confidently be said that nothing deserving the name of a relig- 
ious thought or emotion had ever entered into their minds or 
hearts, and that it was a mere accident of birthplace that they 
were bawling, slandering, and persecuting in the name of Jesus, 
and not in that of Mahomet, Buddha, or the Hindoo Pantheon. 

The resolute initiation by the British nation and Parliament 
of a policy which promises to remove the reasonable grievances 
of Ireland, and to stanch the sources of Irish misery and bar- 
barism, is a matter of interest to Americans as well as to Eng- 
lishmen. The disestablishment of the Lrish Church will not of 
itself restore peace and contentment in Ireland ; the land ques- 
tion, in some form, must come; and perhaps behind both may 
lie the question of Irish nationality. But the principle of per- 
fect equity has been affirmed as the ruling principle of Irish 
policy for the future ; and no one but a disunionist (which it is 
of course childish to expect British citizens to be) can reason- 
ably object to the language held or the ground taken up by Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and the other leaders of the Liberal 
party. It seems that in the late struggle the Liberals of 
Ireland have acted cordially with those of England. Had they 
been able to bring their minds to do this long ago, instead of 
sacrificing the interests of their own country to those of the 
Neapolitan Bourbons and the ecclesiastical rulers of Rome, their 
national grievances would not have waited for redress till now. 
The dawn, however, has come at last upon that long night of 
injustice and calamity ; and no one, in whose heart hatred of 
England does not prevail over the love of humanity, will wish 
that it should be overcast again. 

GOLDWIN SMITH. 
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Arr. [IX.— A Loox BrErore AND AFTER. 


Even during our civil war, there were those who, while they 
had no doubt of the final triumph of the nation in its physical 
struggle, looked forward with well-founded foreboding to the 
more serious conflict of opinion and prejudice, of exultations 
and resentments, that was sure to follow. If the victories of 
peace are not less renowned than those of war, it is because 
they are more difficult, because they are decided by forces less 
palpable and harder to combine or to control. Physical force 
may be bought in the market; a certain average of courage 
may be reckoned on; good generalship is not rarer than effec- 
tive faculty in the higher kinds of other business; and even 
the winning of a decisive battle may be due in great part to 
other things than the personal qualities of the commander. 
But to gather the fruits of successful war demands powers of 
greater range and more various training. During a conflict 
like ours, the moral instincts of the people are kindled to a 
fervor which adds immensely to their fighting weight, but 
which cannot be kept at that white heat, and would be dan- 
gerous, if it could. .Enthusiasm is the most radiant of human 
qualities ; there are moments when it is the highest wisdom ; 
but the very source of its strength—that it can see but one 
thing, and is ready to sacrifice all for it—unfits it for the slower 
processes and the necessary compromises of successful states- 
manship. Its motto is, * All or nothing”; that of the states- 
man, ** The best that can be got under the circumstances.” 
An artificial enthusiasm, kept alive by the artifices of party, 
has nothing in common with the real virtue, except its con- 
tempt of experience, and its leaving consequences to take care 
of themselves, — things sometimes of incalculable value in 
great crises, but dangerous, if reduced to a principle of con- 
duct and a method of action in ordinary affairs. For the 
efficient and economical housekeeping of a nation, prudence 
and moderation will be found safest in the long run. 

A great victory, unless it lead to something greater beyond, 
unless it definitely settle something which could not otherwise 
be solved, is the most futile and costly of human achievements. 
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It is as meaningless as a tussle of dogs in the street. It is 
after the victory that the Sphinx of politics propounds her 
riddle, that seems so easy, and is so easy, if rightly looked at, 
aud yet is apt to go so long a-begging for its Cdipus. The 
consequences of defeat are bitter enough, but they are com- 
paratively simple, and have only to be accepted with the best 
patience at command ; those of victory are complex and diffi- 
cult, entailing tremendous responsibilities, and demanding po- 
litical wisdom —as rare as political shiftiness is common — 
to direct, secure, and consolidate them. ‘ What are you going 
to do about it?” is always an uncomfortable question, perhaps 
the hardest to answer off-hand of all that Destiny puts to men, 
and yet one that she is sure to put, sooner or later. Is it on 
the whole wise even to try to answer it off-hand at all? Itisa 
question which, in the days of legend, demanded a hero for its 
solution: can a people find a satisfactory reply to it in the age 
of newspapers and universal suffrage, where every man has his 
share of influence or power, and no man his share of respon- 
sibility and retribution? That is the problem which the war 
has left upon our hands. To point, as our election orators are 
wont to do, at our vast sacrifices of men and money, as if they 
proved anything but our willingness to grapple heroically with 
a great danger, may satisfy our pride, but otherwise leaves us 
precisely where we were. The main point is not what we have 
spent, but what we have got or are to get for it. That the war 
quickened and concentrated our national consciousness, made 
us feel that we were a commonwealth with a single vitality, 
with vast destinies and severe duties before it, and not a het- 
erogeneous something, half business-partnership, half debating- 
club, is already a great gain, if we can keep it. That we have 
got rid of slavery, the single barbarous and alien element in 
our constitution, and got rid of it in the only possible way, is 
another great gain. Greatest of all, perhaps, as a stimulant of 
self-respect and of that public sense of propriety which is the 
conscience of nations, our diplomatic complications from 1861 
to 1865 have shown us, as nothing else could have done, how 
intimate was our relation to the great civilized communities of 
the Old World ; and while the war has made us less sensitive 
to foreign criticism in trifles, it has also convinced us as never 
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before that we are amenable to it in those more substantial 
matters by which the world makes up its judgment of national 
character. The public opinion of the world is gradually sup- 
planting that of the village, the county, or the nation. It is 
a new and powerful principle in civilization, destined to supply 
that tribunal the want of which has made international law in- 
operative, or susceptible of whatever interpretation the stron- 
gest could wrest from it. Steam and the telegraph have forced 
upon us the wholesome restraint and corrective of a publicity 
as wide as the area of the printing-press. We shall be likely 
to have less and less of that backwoods and frontier element 
in our politics and legislation, of that lawless ignorance which 
conceived Americanism to consist in despising the precedents 
and principles whose gradual accumulation is but another 
name for the moral sense of mankind. What we do is no 
longer done in a corner, and our members of Congress will 
become at length conscious, that, when they show their want 
of culture or conscience or decency, they do it in the eyes of 
Europe, thereby lessening the influence of their country in the 
councils of the world. Constituencies will become shier of 
smart men and more solicitous of solid ones, will begin to see 
that character is the highest of all possible talents, and the 
only one that has a steady weight in those scales by which 
nations are tried. 

3ut the war has left us some perilous as well as profitable 
legacies. The public debt and its consequent taxation we 
reckon only as temporary external discomforts, in face of the 
fact that all our people belong to the laboring class, and that 
even our ditchers and delvers live in more comfort than ever 
before, better, indeed, than the skilled artisans of other coun- 
tries. But may not the experience of our war have left us 
with too much faith in luck, with too scornful a disregard for 
adverse opinion and criticism? Did not its necessities accus- 
tom our minds to swift expedients, justifiable only by imme- 
diate danger, never justifiable in peaceful legislation, and out 
of place now that there is time for forecast and deliberation, 
now that we are acting, not for the moment, but for the future ? 
The happy self-confidence, snatching advantage and ignoring 
remote consequences, that was a necessity during the war, 
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may become not only of no value, but positively mischievous, 
in the humdrum work of settlement. We do not fear any ill 
effects upon the character of our soldiers from the training of 
those four years. To them it was a severe and sobering school, 
steadying the character rather than relaxing it, as all hard 
work for a great and definite object is sure to do. No safe 
step can be taken in war that does not give a lesson of fore- 
cast as well as decision, that does not involve tedious prepara- 
tion no less than readiness to act at the right moment. But it 
may well be feared that the war may have been less happy in its 
effect upon the temper of our active politicians. The necessity 
it imposed of clearing obstacles out of the way at any cost, and 
especially of turning victories to instant account in politics, 
naturally engendered in them a habit of impatience for imme- 
diate results, one might almost say a taste for legislative dar- 
ing, very far from desirable in the conduct of government. 
A body so large as Congress is always more or less subject to 
those gregarious impulses that make a mob. In times of great 
excitement, such a body is liable to be carried away in these 
sentimental rushes without well-considered direction, and with 
no result that has not to be paid for sooner or later in damages. 
The Republican majority in Congress, dangerously out of pro- 
portion to its relative preponderance in the country, acquired 
a taste for omnipotence that would have required omniscience 
to restrain and guide it,—and unhappily omniscience in this 
world is the attribute only of the inexperienced and half edu- 
cated. Unhappily also, omnipotence is irresponsible, and it is 
not on responsibility to the people merely, but to right reason 
and the well tried results of human experience, that popular 
government resis. 

If a taste for theatrical effects has been quickened by the 
alternate elations and depressions of the war, the frequency 
of our Congressional and State elections, and the vicious 
theory of rotation in office, are to be taken into account as a 
constantly active cause working in the same direction. All 
these tend to produce a state of things as disastrous to whole- 
some legislation as the fashion of serial publication in fiction 
has been fatal to sound literature. As in the modern novel 
there must be a culmination of interest in every number, so 
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in every session of Congress some measure must be hurried 
through that will gratify the feverish expectation of party, or 
revive the flagging interest of the country. Nay, as almost 
every member is scarcely warm in his seat ere he finds it 
necessary to devote all his energies to keeping himself there, 
the natural endeavor of each is to render himself conspicu- 
ous rather than useful, and to cater to the momentary preju- 
dices or narrow local interests of his district rather than to 
devote himself to the wants of the country and to a policy 
that looks beyond the next election. Thus, Congress is ready, 
in defiance of common sense, and with utter contempt for inter- 
national law, to encourage a distinctively foreign organization 
within our own which may at any time involve the country in 
war, and, in the face of every established principle of political 
economy, nay, of simple arithmetic, to resolve that eight hours 
are equal to ten. If ever a sufficient number of Southern emi- 
grants should establish themselves in Canada to frame a skel- 
eton confederacy, ready at the first opportunity to fill up its 
ranks and do us a mischief, and always fomenting dissatisfac- 
tion in the lately rebellious States, our legislators would be 
foreclosed from remonstrance. And it does not seem to us the 
proper office of legislation, in a country where there is more 
work to do than hands to do it with, to encourage idleness, or 
try to put muscular on a level with intelligent labor, when we 
must compete with nations that still call ten ten, and know 
that brains are greater sources of production than hands. 
Hitherto one of the great claims of popular government upon 
the interest, if not the respect, of mankind, has been its cheap- 
ness in money. But in the long run wisdom is the only true 
measure of cheapness, because it saves the cost of continually 
doing things over again; and we have yet to see whether our 
system of polity, as at present worked, strong as it has proved 
itself in war, be able to produce trained statesmen, in whom 
sound judgment has become something like instinct, as well 
as clever and unscrupulous soldiers of fortune, with no char- 
acter to lose and nothing higher than office to gain. Experi- 
ence would have bred in us a rooted distrust of improvised 
statesmanship, even if we did not believe politics to be a sci- 
ence, which, if it cannot always command men of special apti- 
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tude and great powers, at least demands the long and steady 
application of the best powers of such men as it can command 
to master even its first principles. It is curious, that, in a 
country which boasts of its intelligence, the theory should be 
so generally held that the most complicated of human con- 
trivances, and one which every day becomes more complicated, 
can be worked at sight by any man able to talk for an hour or 
two without stopping to think. 

Mr. Lincoln is sometimes claimed as an example of a ready- 
made ruler. But no case could well be less in point; for, 
besides that he was a man of such fair-mindedness as is al- 
ways the raw material of wisdom, he had in his profession a 
training precisely the opposite of that to which a partisan is 
subjected. His experience as a lawyer compelled him not 
only to see that there is a principle underlying every phe- 
nomenon in human affairs, but that there are always two sides 
to every question, both of which must be fully understood in 
order to understand either, and that it is of greater advan- 
tage to an advocate to appreciate the strength than the weak- 
ness of his antagonist’s position. Nothing is more remark- 
able than the unerring tact with which, in his debate with 
Mr. Douglas, he went straight to the reason of the question ; 
nor have we ever had a more striking lesson in political tac- 
tics than the fact, that, opposed to a man exceptionally adroit 
in using popular prejudice and bigotry to his purpose, ex- 
ceptionally unscrupulous in appealing to those baser motives 
that turn a meeting of citizens into a mob of barbarians, he 
should yet have won his case before a jury of the people. 
Mr. Lincoln was as far as possible from an impromptu _poli- 
tician. His wisdom was made up of a knowledge of things as 
well as of men ; his sagacity resulted from a clear perception 
and honest acknowledgment of difficulties, which enabled him to 
see that the only durable triumph oi political opinion is based, 
not on any abstract right, but upon so much of justice, the 
highest attainable at any given moment in human affairs, as 
may be had in the balance of mutual concession. Doubtless 
he had an ideal, but it was the ideal of a practical statesman, 
—to aim at the best, and to take the next best, if he is lucky 
enough to get even that. His slow, but singularly masculine, 
intelligence taught him that precedent is only another name 
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for embodied experience, and that it counts for even more in 
the guidance of communities of men than in that of the in- 
dividual life. He was not a man who held it good public 
economy to pull down on the mere chance of rebuilding bet- 
ter. Mr. Lincoln’s faith in God was qualified by a very well- 
founded distrust of the wisdom of man. Perhaps it was his 
want of self-confidence that more than anything else won him 
the unlimited confidence of the people, for they felt that there 
would be no need of retreat from any position he had deliber- 
ately taken. The cautious, but steady, advance of his policy 
during the war was like that of a Roman army. He left be- 
hind him a firm road on which public confidence could follow ; 
he took America with him where he went ; what he gained he 
occupied, and his advanced posts became colonies. The very 
homeliness of his genius was its distinction. His kingship 
Ws conspicuous by its workday homespun. Never was ruler 
so absolute as he, nor so little conscious of it; for he was the 
incarnate common sense of the people. With all that tender- 
ness of nature whose sweet sadness touched whoever saw him 
with something of its own pathos, there was no trace of sen- 
timentalism in his speech or action. He seems to have had 
but one rule of conduct, always that of practical and success- 
ful polities, to let himself be guided by events, when they were 
sure to bring him out where he wished to go, though by what 
seemed to unpractical minds, which let go the possible to grasp 
at the desirable, a longer road. 

Undoubtedly the highest function of statesmanship is by 
degrees to accommodate the conduct of communities to ethi- 
cal laws, and to subordinate the conflicting selfishnesses of 
the day to higher and more permanent interests. But it is 
on the understanding. and not on the sentiment, of a na- 
tion that all safe legislation must be based. Voltaire’s say- 
ing, that “a consideration of petty circumstances is the tomb 
of great things,” may be true of individual men, but it cer- 
tainly is not true of governments. It is by a multitude of 
such considerations, each in itself trifling, but all together 
weighty, that the framers of policy can alone divine what is 
practicable and therefore wise. It seems to us that there has 
been lately a growing disposition to confound the private con- 
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science with the public policy. There is a class of people who 
would think the Sermon on the Mount safer, if it were re- 
affirmed by a resolution of Congress, and that a two-thirds vote 
would give the Decalogue a sort of temporary superiority over 
even so great a man as President Johnson. Forgetful of the 
warning, that “the children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light,” ethics have been called 
on to perform the function of jurisprudence and political econ- 
omy, arid to make arithmetic know her place as the servant of 
conscience. An easy profession of faith in certain abstract 
principles is getting to be the highest qualification of a legis- 
lator, and to affirm himself morally right in respect to a single 
article of the party creed is considered a set-off for being 
practically wrong in all that makes the private character of a 
representative of any advantage to the country. Conscience 
and character are, of course, prime qualities in a representa- 
tive, but they are not in themselves enough. There should be 
added to them the special kind of training and the peculiar 
cast of mind that would induce us to put our private affairs 
into his hands for management. We select men for the high- 
est and most momentous kind of business which mortals are 
called to deal with on less consideration than we should think 
prudent in choosing an attorney. We should deem it less 
foolish to trust ourselves to a heaven-born engine-driver than 
to a statesman who depended on immediate inspiration, or, 
still worse, on a divination of that great popular instinct which 
is often nothing more than the special unwisdom prevailing for 
the moment among the wirepullers of his particular district. 
The course of events, rather than any great skill in states- 
manship it had yet had a chance to show, gave to the Re- 
publican party a noble and commanding position. It was, 
for a time of necessity, the party of the country. Under its 
leadership, such as it was, and in Mr. Lincoln’s hands it bid 
fair to be sagacious and far-seeing, our very existence as a 
nation had been asserted and secured. The people of the Free 
States had risen from their first confusion of angry surprise, 
through doubt, alarm, and revulsion from defeated over-con- 
fidence, to such a height of steady resolve and intelligent pur- 
pose as men can be forced up to only by the enthusiasm of a 
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supreme crisis. A common peril enforced a common duty, 
which left no room for nice metaphysical distinctions, which 
had not nor could have any charity for that free play of opin- 
ion within its habitual sockets and grooves for which in ordi- 
nary times a necessary allowance is made. Men were led to 
the polls, as into action, by a despotic motive that trampled on 
every-day considerations of policy or interest. This condition 
of public sentiment put almost unlimited power into the hands 
of the party to which it gave control of the government. Dur- 
ing the war it had been necessary to force things through 
by mere weight of numbers, with a single object in view so 
absorbing as to make all adverse opinions, all criticism, all 
suggestion of doubt seem unreasonable or even dangerous. 
Loyalty was very properly made the single measure of fitness 
for office. This was plainly a state of things that could not 
last ; and yet there was danger that the party left in power by 
the triumph of the nation should continue to employ the tac- 
tics it had learned during four exceptional years, after a total 
change of circumstances had rendered them inapplicable and 
therefore mischievous. Disguise it from ourselves as we might, 
it was a revolution we were going through; and in such times 
extreme measures, if not the wisest, are the most easily appre- 
hended, and for that reason the most acceptable to the mass of 
men. To minds at a white heat the normal relations of things 
are dislocated. Moderation loses its value and becomes luke- 
warmness, violence steals the merit of zeal, and the loudest 
tongue gains credit for the deepest conviction. 

During the war, the Republican party was the country, and 
loyalty to it was loyalty to the country. But within the last 
three years this test has been growing more and more falla- 
cious. The result of the war, whether willingly or not, has been 
accepted by all parties as final, and a wholly new class of ques- 
tions has come up for settlement. Men may very well assent 
to the necessity which compels an absorption of all the powers of 
government by the legislative branch of it, who yet look upon the 
precedent as dangerous, and believe that such abnormal pow- 
ers should be used with the most scrupulous parsimony. Men 
may have thought the impeachment proceedings unwise, and 
the conduct of them humiliatingly disreputable, without esteem- 
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ing Mr. Johnson a judicious magistrate, or indeed anything 
better than a warning how dangerous it is to make a single 
merit the test of official fitness, without regard to general char- 
acter. Some may have believed the interregnum of a Presi- 
dent in search of a following not altogether a calamity, if it 
gave the two great parties which divided public opinion time 
to settle down upon the new issues presented by peace. It 
does not seem to us criminal to have thought that the country 
would gain nothing by exchanging the impotent violence of 
Mr. Johnson for the violence of Mr. Wade with an excited 
majority of Congress to back it, six months of which would 
have given us Mr. Seymour for President. And yet, with the 
lesson of the Democratic party before their eyes, whose un- 
scrupulous subordination of statesmanship to the interests of 
party had brought on the war, and reduced a triumphant politi- 
cal organization to an incoherent faction, the Republican mana- 
gers seemed at one time bent on making the same immoral 
policy a leading article in the party creed. The real power 
of a party is not in its majorities, but in its ideas, — not in 
the subservience, but in the morale, of its members. The long 
possession of power had given the Democratic leaders a cyni- 
cal contempt for this truth, and the Republicans, whose whole 
strength was derived from their superior ethical position, 
showed symptoms of the same corrupting influence. They 
forgot that the steady set of opinion is not indicated, far less 
controlled, by an assent to whatever measures may be forced 
from a precarious majority by the machinery of party, but is 
to be divined from that average and compromise of conflict- 
ing judgments in the moderate men of all parties upon which 
the general mind is sure sooner or later to fall back. In the 
first heat of disappointment at tiie failure of impeachment, it 
was proposed to purge the party of some of the ablest men in 
its ranks, men who had stood every test to whiqgh public life 
is exposed, whose unblemished character should have shielded 
them from base imputations, and whose conscientiousness was 
of more value to the very men with whom they refused to act 
than any momentary triumph could have been. It was at one 
time doubtful whether the taste which a two-thirds majority in 
Congress had acquired for short-cuts in legislation would not 
restore to their adversaries the position they had lost. 
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The Republicans carried the country upon an issue in which 
ethics were more directly and visibly mingled with politics 
than usual. Their leaders were trained to a method of ora- 
tory which relied for its effect rather on the moral sense than 
the understanding. Their arguments were drawn, not so much 
from experience as from general principles of right and wrong. 
When the war came, their system continued to be applicable 
and effective, for here again the reason of the people was to 
be reached and kindled through their sentiments. It was one 
of those periods of excitement, gathering, contagious, univer- 
sal, which, while they last, exalt and clarify the minds of men, 
giving to the mere words country, human rights, democracy, 
a meaning and a force beyond that of sober and logical argu- 
ment. They were convictions, maintained and defended by 
the supreme logic of passion. That penetrating fire ran in 
and roused those primary instincts that make their lair in the 
dens and caverns of the mind. What is called the great 
popular heart was awakened, that indefinable something which 
may be, according to circumstances, the highest reason or the 
most brutish unreason. But enthusiasm, once cold, can never 
be warmed over into anything better than cant, — and phrases, 
when once the inspiration that filled them with beneficent 
power has ebbed away, retain only that semblance of mean- 
ing which enables them to supplant reason in hasty minds. 
Among the lessons taught by the French Revolution there is 
none sadder or more striking than this, that you may make 
everything else out of the passions of men except a political 
system that will work, and that there is nothing so piti- 
lessly and unconsciously cruel as sincerity formulated into 
dogma. It is always demoralizing to extend the domain of 
sentiment over questions where it has no legitimate jurisdic- 
tion; and if ever the capacity of men for self-government 
might be doubted, it was when a party whose claim to pub- 
lie confidence rested upon its superior political purity in- 
sisted on the conviction of Mr. Johnson, not according to 
the law and the evidence, but because it was called for by 
the moral sentiment of the people. In Indiana the moral 
sentiment of the people, on precisely similar grounds, has just 
broken open a jail, shot the sheriff who was faithful to his 
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duty, and hanged four men not yet convicted of any crime. 
Political, like all other morality, does not consist in any ab- 
stract principles, but in the application of those principles, 
according to our best judgment, to every case that arises, as 
nearly as circumstances will allow. 

The Republican party, so long accustomed to deal with prob- 
lems into which morals entered largely and directly, is now 
to be tried solely by its competency for other duties. The 
questions with which it finds itself face to face are practical 
ones, upon which morals have only that general bearing which 
connects them with the scope of all human action. The watch- 
words of party will no longer serve to conjure with, and, the 
final death-blow having been given to reaction by the: late 
election, it will be possible to give cooler consideration to 
many subjects of the first importance than was possible dur- 
ing the heat and hurry of the canvass. The present Congress 
may smooth the way for its successor, and for General Grant’s 
administration, by taking the initiative in several essential re- 
forms. First of all in importance is Mr. Jenckes’s Civil Ser- 
vice Bill. Our present system of appointments to office is not 
only scandalously wasteful, but is doing more to lower the 
tone of public morals than all other causes together. It in- 
volves every member of Congress in a network of corrupt 
bargains, from which there is no escape, and which is none 
the less gross, while it is more fatal to the soundness of our 
institutions, because the bribe for unscrupulous service is paid 
in office instead of money. As competence is the last qualifi- 
cation regarded, the very government itself keeps before the 
eyes of the people a standing incentive to dishonesty by pay- 
ing high wages for poor work, and encourages the mischievous 
notion, already too common, that, because in this country any 
man may aspire to any place, any man is therefore fit for any 
place. It debases political opinion by offering it the reward of 
office, and, in our frequent changes of power from one party 
to another, tempts every present incumbent to suit his prin- 
ciples, by whatever casuistry he may, to those of the incoming 
administration. In a country where, more than in any other, 
the public welfare is dependent on the private character of the 
citizen, it positively offers a premium to venality. It has be- 
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gotten among us a horde of speculators, not in the public 
securities, but in the Public Security, who get up a corner in 
politics with as little regard to consequences as in the stock- 
market. The stock they gamble in is the honor and integrity 
of the country. It is idle to talk of election frauds, so long 
as this state of things continues and grows worse ; for such 
frauds are the natural and inevitable consequence of making 
the public service a scramble of personal profit, instead of be- 
ing the legitimate reward of merit, fitness, and character. 
The evil thus wrought spreads far beyond the circle of politics ; 
for national morality, like national credit, is unitary, and the 
disease of one member infects all the rest. The change in 
the names by which we call things shows that our moral 
standard is lower. A swindle is called an operation, a rogue 
a financier, the unscrupulousness in politics which would once 
have received the brand of knavery is admired as smartness, 
and the sense of shame is lost in the multitude of those who 
share it. Congress itself is fast becoming a brokers’ board 
for operators on the Treasury. Corporate interests are begin- 
ning to be represented there quite as much as the political 
opinions of constituencies; and so universal is the want of 
faith in honest motive, that not a measure can pass, involving 
the payment of public money, without charges of corruption. 
We do not say that they are true, but the general readiness 
to believe them proves that general confidence in uprightness, 
one of the main props of national conscience, is shaken. The 
sixty years’ integrity of a man like Mr. Fessenden cannot 
shield him from imputations which in a truly honest commu- 
nity would be the ruin of those who made them. Such charges 
are so common that they have produced an indifference on 
the part of the public, which protects the criminal while it 
wrongs the innocent beyond repair. No distinction is made 
between the man who has rolled himself in the gutter and 
those whom he can contrive to bespatter. Aliquid heret. 
The principle of Mr. Jenckes’s bill, if introduced into one 
branch of the public service, could not long be without effect 
upon all. The spectacle of honesty and competence recog- 
nized as the only sterling standard, the resumption of a specie 
basis in morals, would give back to character the proper pre- 
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eminence which it is fast losing, if it have not already lost. 
The new system would give to trained intelligence the leader- 
ship which legitimately belongs to it, and which in time of peril 
it always asserts. It would secure respect for the government, 
by giving steadiness, coherence, and moral purpose to its oper- 
ations. It would assure to the nation the intelligent loyalty of 
a large body of picked men in all parts of the country, whose 
allegiance would be transferred from State and party to the 
central and permanent power, thus reducing State Rights 
within legitimate boundaries by a process constant in its oper- 
ation and silent in its processes. It would be gradually found 
out that more was to be got by living for the country than 
by trying to live on it. We should get rid in great measure 
of those selfish interests which give an almost revolution- 
ary passion to our quadrennial elections. It is to Jefferson 
that we owe our present system, if we may call by so respect- 
able a name what is really an infallible recipe for chaos. He 
was a true doctrinaire, who had learned in France to confound 
the office of poet with that of statesman, and accordingly be- 
lieved the problem of the politician to be “to conform the 
shows of things to the desires of the mind.” Unhappily, it 
is the realities of things that must be brought into that de- 
sirable conformity, an operation much more tedious, because it 
deals with imperfect men, and not with ideas. His notion 
rightly was, that the servants of the state should be in sym- 
pathy with the administration, but he made the mistake of 
putting the temporary administrator in place of the permanent 
executive. Jefferson contented himself with introducing the 
principle, a semi-barbarian like Jackson found no difficulty in 
pushing it to its practical conclusion, that “to the victors be- 
long the spoils.” Since then, at every change of administra- 
tion, the subordinate offices of the government, on which all 
the efficacy of the superior ones depends, have been literally 
sacked by the triumphant majority, like a city taken by storm. 
The very sanctuary of order was invaded, and sober-minded 
men saw with horror the sacred vessels hawked about for sale 
and desecrated in ruffian orgies. A despotism may be main- 
tained by the genius of him who wields it, a constitutional 
monarchy may live for some time on the credit of its past, but 
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a democracy cannot survive the wide-spread corruption of its 
citizens, or, if it survive, it is only to sink lower and lower 
toward barbarism. 

Another scarcely less important subject demanding the at- 
tention of Congress is the business of finance and taxation. 
It is not only wars, but nations, that “go upon their bellies.” 
Material prosperity is the first element in social amelioration 
and political enlightenment. It is here particularly that want 
of training and special culture has been disastrously conspic- 
uous in our legislation. Though the experience of other na- 
tions has demonstrated certain principles of political economy 
in relation to public debts, to paper currency, and the condi- 
tions under which specie payments may be resumed, there 
seems to be hardly a member of Congress who is aware of it, 
and we have as many conflicting projects as there are men 
profoundly ignorant that the measures they are called upon 
to debate belong to science, and not to speculation. Every 
petty local interest thrusts itself into the discussion ; and, as 
almost every one of them has its special representative on the 
floor of Congress, it seems to be overlooked that it is only on 
general principles, applicable to the whole country and looking 
to a long future, that a settlement can be reached best for each 
because good for all. Above all, there is something pitiable 
in the spectacle of a great nation’s representatives contriving 
how they may evade the plain meaning of our obligations, and 
manage without being too explicit to say enough to reassure 
the honest without disaffecting the unprincipled. On such a 
question there can be no compromise. Any plan to save the 
mereantile credit of the country, which involves even a sus- 
picion of its honor, is to sacrifice the substance to the shadow. 
A nation cannot take advantage of a quibble, like an attorney. 
The very life of its credit is in its punctilious integrity. It 
is this finer instinct, this nicer sensibility to shame, this pos- 
sibility of a national conscience, that distinguishes a nation 
from a horde. And the office of Congress is in this respect a 
noble one. It is to see that this higher life of the Republic 
receives no detriment, to take care that this ideal common- 
wealth be not swamped in the actual. The country might 
perhaps go through the whitewashing of bankruptcy, but it 
would be literally the whitening of a sepulchre in which all 
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that makes it the hope of a higher civilization would be buried 
forever. 

We hear much of the reconstruction of the South, but we 
should also bear in mind how much the whole country stands 
in need of the same beneficent process. As one of the first 
steps toward the restoration of confidence, and of the prosperi- 
ty which draws life from it, our whole system of taxation and 
revenue needs scientific revision at the earliest moment. As at 
present organized, it is cumbrous, complicated, and expensive 
to a degree worthy of the Middle Ages. It is a nursery of 
fraud and corruption, oppressive to the honest and propitious 
only to knaves. Here again Congress has acted in entire con- 
tempt or ignorance of history and experience. It has multi- 
plied enormously the number of offices that tempt men from 
legitimate and productive industry. It is making the public 
debt not only a burden, but a vexation, to every tax-payer in the 
country. We spend more in collecting a dollar than it would 
cost us on true principles of taxation to collect two. We seem 
to have considered complication, instead of simplicity, as the 
test of scientific method. Here at least is an opportunity for 
the exercise, of that radicalism of which we have heard so much. 

At the South also a great deal remains to be done, — some- 
thing, perhaps, to be undone. It will be very easy, by ill-con- 
sidered and vindictive legislation, to make an Ireland of that 
part of the country, to fix upon it an undying tradition of 
resentment and discontent. And the men whose voices are 
heard from one end of the land to the other should remem- 
ber that it is not merely what we do, but what we say, that 
leaves ineffaceable traces behind it. There are people still 
left who apparently think that resentment can make part of 
sound policy, that we should in some way contrive it so that 
reconstruction should serve the purpose of punishment as well 
as prevention. But no such motives can ever enter into the 
method of a great statesman. The crimes of communities 
never fail of their just retribution; but it is the course of 
events, and not man, that deals it out. Whatever the rela- 
tion of the rebellious States to the Union, the people of those 
States became our countrymen again the moment the war 
was over. We think it was wise, because necessary, to give 
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the freedman the protection of the ballot. We think it would 
be the height of unwisdom to tempt him to the use of it as an 
aggressive weapon. It was given him on grounds of policy, 
and not of natural right; and it is from this point of view that 
he should be taught to regard the use of it. To talk of uni- 
versal suffrage as something to which man is entitled in mere 
virtue of his manhood carries us back to the days of social 
contracts, when men reconstructed society out of the depths of 
their inward consciousness, with a noble oblivion of history 
and experience, and cut down the living tree of freedom, the 
slow and orderly growth of ages, that they might set it up 
again, trimmed of all its branches, as a liberty-pole, beautiful 
for precision of outline, perhaps, but unhappily without roots. 
Universal suffrage is merely one of many political contrivances, 
and, like others that have gone before it, is to be tested by 
time. It is too early to speak of it as an established princi- 
ple. Before the new relations of the late master and slave 
have had time to shape themselves into that natural order 
which we may disturb, but cannot prevent, it is clearly bad 
policy to urge the inferior into positions which make it hateful 
to the superior race, and for which it is necessarily unfit. We 
sometimes hear, to be sure, the conclusive argument, that it 
serves the rebels right; but we are inclined to prefer a method 
of treatment that will serve the country right. Under no cir- 
cumstances can it be good policy to give ignorance an advan- 
tage over intelligence, or to train men to regard a majority in 
numbers as decisive in a question of moral expediency. What 
is bad among ignorant foreigners in New York will not be 
good among ignorant natives in South Carolina; for stupidity 
is of one nature, wherever it may be born. You cannot con- 
tent a conquered rebel by disfranchising him, but you can by 
that simple process keep irritatingly active and aggressive in 
him whatever made him dangerous. A too easy inference is 
sometimes drawn from the fact that slavery was a barbarous 
anachronism, to the barbarism of the whole Southern commu- 
nity in all other respects. One of the natural results of the 
slave system was sparse settlement, and this, by rendering 
popular education impossible, and by lessening the restraints 
imposed by publicity and opinion, made crimes of violence 
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common. But a high state of refinement, culture, and espe- 
cially political intelligence, may perfectly well coexist with 
such a state of things. We have been in the habit of regard- 
ing the South, and, we think, justly regarding it, as living 
under the influence of fundamental ideas at least a century 
and a half behind the rest of the civilized world. But we 
should remember that Lord Mohun, who was twice tried for 
murder, was the contemporary of Somers, Locke, Newton, and 
Addison. Whatever experiments we may try, we shall be 
forced at last to fall back on Southern intelligence as the chief 
factor in Southern regeneration. The war proved the people 
of the South to be endowed with some of the highest qualities 
that mark great races, — courage, persistency, discipline, and, 
above all, devotion to an idea, though a false one. We must 
not be impatient and forget that the roots of their overthrown 
organization reach as far back as those of our own, and will 
send up suckers long after the trunk has been cut down. A 
generation will be a short time in which to hope for even a 
sure advance toward settlement, and in order to any secure 
one we must win the ruling power of the South to our side. 
In the mean while it is the duty of government to make life 
safe and law regularly operative in all parts of the country 
alike. If the semi-independent autonomy of the States, so 
useful as a nursery of political experience, in any respect stand 
in the way of this, some means must be found of overcoming 
their resistance or quickening their inertia. Respect for law 
can never be bred but by the constant example of its equity 
and its inevitability. But the South must be made prosperous 
before it can be made orderly, and orderly before it can be 
prosperous ; in other words, the two must go hand in hand, 
as necessary coefficients of the desired result. Compelle eos 
intrare must be interpreted metaphysically, if we would have 
it perdurably operative ; for their territorial unity would be 
valueless without their intellectual sympathy. Geographically 
the South is subdued, and every year the growth of the North 
and West lessens the chances of its restoration to political 
supremacy. The natural gravitation of mutual interest is as 
sure to give us Canada, one of these days, as it is to incorpo- 
rate the Rhenish provinces of Prussia with France. We need 
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have no fears for our preponderance. But we should be care- 
ful lest we render our ideas distasteful by forcing them upon 
communities wholly unripe to understand or receive them. 
We should rid ourselves of the stupid superstition that test 
oaths can ever do anything but give the unscrupulous an ad- 
vantage over the honest. We are at this moment insisting 
on a qualification for office in Virginia which will exclude 
the very class of men whose co-operation is what we should 
seek by every honorable means to gain. The Southern protest 
against * carpet-baggers” was in some sort the natural protest 
of that self-respect and independence which we hope never 
to see extinguished in any American commonwealth. Let us 
have enough centralization to save us from the French anarchy 
of local parliaments, but never so much of it as to force upon 
any State, whether rebel or loyal, the intellectual stagnation 
and moral despair of the French Empire. 

We look forward with well-grounded confidence to the ad- 
ministration of General Grant. Elected, it may be truly said, 
in spite of both parties, but in sympathy with the more judi- 
cious of the party of progress, he will be independent of the 
extremists, whether of blind advance or blinder reaction. 
Knowing by the most thorough experience the men he has 
conquered and the men he has led, he will know how to deal 
firmly with the one side and to moderate thesother. As a 
soldier, he has been schooled to look forward to remote results 
rather than to be over-confident in immediate successes. He 
has shown an indomitable persistency in plans well considered 
and justified by good-fortune. He has chosen his lieutenants 
with instinctive felicity, and done justice to their merit with 
almost unexampled magnanimity. He possesses beyond most 
men that virtue of moderation which so many American poli- 
ticians eschew as unpopular. Above all, he has an almost he- 
roic gift of silence, which prevents him from allowing himself 
to be dragged from his moorings by the strong current of elo- 
quence, and afterwards feeling bound to sacrifice his sense of 
what is prudent to the tyranny of his own consistency. We 
think that his administration will disappoint those only who 
believe that words are more potent than things in the conduct 
of states and in lasting influence on the conduct of men. 
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Art. X.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.— The Writings of Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage. Translated by 
Rev. Rosert Ernest Wa ttis, Ph. D., Senior Priest Vicar of 
Wells Cathedral, and Incumbent of Christ Church, Coxley, Som- 
erset. Vol. I. Containing the Epistles and some of the Treatises, 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1868. 8vo. pp. xxxi., 468. 


Some thirty years ago, in the height of the Tractarian controversy, 
the experiment was tried of translating afresh the Fathers of the Chris- 
tian Church. It was supposed that the revival of ecclesiasticism 
would be justified by the testimony of these leaders of ancient thought 
and practice, and that the Oxford divines would find their prototypes 
in the Clements and Basils and Gregories and Cyrils of the Greek and 
Roman Churches. The translations were well done, and numerous vol- 
umes were issued, handsome, of convenient size, with ample margins for 
annotation, and with abundant notes of explanation. But the experi- 
ment was pecuniarily a failure. The volumes would not sell. The 
words of the living men, Newman, Pusey, Manning, and the rest, were 
more interesting than the words of the mighty dead; and the Oxford 
“ Library of the Fathers” was quietly consigned to a resting-place on 
the back shelves of booksellers’ shops and clergymen’s libraries. 

The experiment is now again tried in another place and under 
“other auspices.” The Messrs. Clark of Edinburgh, the eminent pur- 
veyors of the evangelical theology of Germany, have ventured to 
follow up their editions of Stier and Tholuck and Hengstenberg and 
Dorner by a series of the Ante-Nicene Fathers. The failure of the 
Anglo-Catholic enterprise only encourages the Calvinist publishers to 
try the experiment again. | Their volumes are heavier, and a cheerful 
blue has given place to a sober brown, with red-edged leaves ; but the 
translations are as well done, and there is a certain grave sincerity and 
respect in the style of the homely pages. We seem to be in a Scotch 
conventicle, as we follow these italicized “ arguments,” with their orderly 
sections. 

The writings of Cyprian, just issued, constitute the eighth volume in 
the general series. Of all the Fathers, Cyprian is the least Presbyte- 
rian. His significance in history is as the defender and expounder of 
Episcopacy and the rights of bishops. The sin of schism, in his view, 

3 as bad as the sin of heresy, and indeed is the natural and inevitable 
cause of heresy. His quarrel all along was with the irregular men, who 
would do eccentric things, who would forget their ordination vows, who 
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would go in by-paths and forbidden ways, who would consort with 
heretics, and recognize Christians outside of the ecclesiastical pale. 
Ile was vexed continually by the zealots and the pietists, who were so 
careless of canons, and believed that they had a right to preach God’s 
word in their own way. With a slight change of nameg and phrases, 
we seem to be reading in these letters of the Bishop of Carthage late 
“ pastoral addresses” of English and American bishops. In the twenty- 
seventh epistle Cyprian “ praises his clergy for having rejected from 
communion Gaius of Didda, a presbyter, and his deacon, who rashly 
communicated with the lapsed; and exhorts them to do the same with 
certain others.” Gaius of Didda was one of those blind fanatics who 
would consort with dissenters, and “offer their oblations,” and “be 
taken in their wicked errors,” in spite of the frequent and affectionate 
warnings of his spiritual head. How strangely like an editorial in 
some of our Church papers sounds this paragraph from Cyprian’s for- 
tieth epistle! “ And lest their raging boldness should ever cease, they 
are striving here also to distract the members of Christ into schismat- 
ical parties, and to cut and tear the one body of the Catholic Church, 
so that, running about from door to door through the houses of many, 
or from city to city through certain districts, they seek for companions 
in their obstinacy and error to join to themselves in their schism. 
To whom we have once given this reply, nor shall we cease to com- 
mand them to lay aside their pernicious discussions and disputes, and 
to be aware that it is an impiety to forsake their Mother.” Do we 
not know who are “the dispersed and wandering sheep which the 
wilful faction and heretical temptation of some is separating from their 
Mother?” It is pleasant, too, to have the authority of this bishop 
of the third century for the divorce of religion from politics. The 
example of the tribe of Levi seems to show him that “clerics ought 
not to mix themselves up in secular cares.” They ought to attend 
to their own business as priests at the altar, and keep themselves un- 
spotted from the world. In fact, there is hardly a question in dis- 
pute to-day about the position and rights and duties of priests and 
bishops, that is not anticipated in the writings of the African priest 
and prelate, Tertullian and Cyprian. We may fear, nevertheless, that 
their authority will not settle the questions now any more than it did 
in their own day. The ecclesiastical controversies of our time gain no 
dignity, when we find that they only repeat the wranggings of an igno- 
rant people on the African shore, — that we have only Gaius and No- 
vatian and the Montanists and the Donatists over again. 

Hardly less than by the plague of schism and heresy was the pious 
soul of Cyprian exercised by the immodest raiment of the virgins of his 
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time, the sisters of the Church. Such ornaments as they persisted in 
wearing were a scandal to the Gospel. He is vexed by the same spec- 
tacle of many-colored robes and costly jewels which are brought to the 
altars by the virgins of to-day. In what fashionable church could his 
treatise on the Dress of Virgins now be read without amazing the hear- 
ers by its assurance? Cyprian is especially severe on the practice of 
coloring the hair, —“what is true changed into a lie by the deceitful 
dyes of medicaments.” His argument is edifying: “ Your Lord says, 
‘Thou canst not make one hair white or black’; and you, in order to 
overcome the word of your Lord, will be more mighty than He, and 
stain your hair with a daring endeavor and profane contempt; with 
evil presage of the future, make a beginning to yourself already of 
flame-colored hair; and sin (oh, wickedness!) with your head, that is, 
with the nobler part of your body. And although it is written of the 
Lord, ‘ His head and his hair were like wool or snow, you curse that 
whiteness and hate that hoariness which is like to the Lord's head.” It 
is a skilful touch, that the golden dye is a premonition of hell-fire. 

Cyprian’s style of argument and his use of Scripture are puerile 
in the extreme. If no other good could come from the republication 
of these works of the ancient Christian ages, this exhibition of weak 
logic would comfort those who imagine that the Church has degener- 
ated. The absurdities and trivialities of Pastoral Letters and Charges 
now are fairly matched by what the “ Fathers” sent forth as Law 
and Gospel for the Church of their time. The Primate of Canter- 
bury cannot make a more inconsequent or pitiful plea, more full of 
empty threatening and strange perversion of the Scriptures, in his 
protest against Colenso, than the Primate of Carthage in his protest 
against Novatian. The candid study of the Fathers will not show 
that the intellect of the Church was finer in the early ages than in 
our own time. 


2. — Essays on the Progress of Nations in Civilization, Productive In- 
dustry, Wealth, and Population. Illustrated by Statistics of Mining, 
Agriculture, Manufactures, Commerce, Banking, Internal Improve- 
ments, Emigration, and Population. By Ezra C.Seaman. Second 
Series. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1868. 12mo. pp. 659. 


Tue title of this work accurately describes it, and understates, rather 
than overstates, its extraordinary fulness of detail and information: 
We must admire the rare patience and industry which were employed 
in gathering, sorting, and adjusting this mass of facts about nations, an- 
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cient and modern, large and small, civilized and savage, Christian and 
heathen, Caucasian and Mongolian, in continents and islands, in every 
clime from the tropics to the poles. What handling of cyclopadias, what 
overhauling of “annual reports,” what searching in the wearisome wil- 
derness of magazines aud reviews, what dust-brushing from the stored 
piles of “ public documents,” what sifting of works on political economy, 
of local histories, and narratives of travel, are suggested by these six 
hundred and fifty-nine pages of carefully arranged facts! And yet the 
volume is only a sequel to a previous volume, and the forerunner of 
a volume to come. “The original programme which I marked out 
for the work,” says Mr. Seaman, “ would occupy so much more space 
than was anticipated, that I have not been able to carry it out; but 
must leave so much of it as regards the resources and condition, the 
productive industry, the commerce, the institutions, and the distine- 
tive character of the peoples of the several countries of Europe, to be 
presented in a third volume, at some future period.” 

In his modest Preface the author disclaims any praise for wide re- 
search, and would have us believe that his work has been compiled 
from very common authorities and a very few sources, and that he 
has had no access to original documents published by any foreign gov- 
ernment. We are bound to take his word; but his achievement is 
more wonderful, in that he has made so much out of a few almanacs 
and geographies. How could all these facts and figures be brought out 
from Malte-Brun, and McCulloch, and the Gotha Almanac, and Apple- 
ton’s Cyclopedia, and a few more books of that kind? A lively imagi- 
nation might work out that result; but Mr. Seaman allows imagination 
no place in his accurate and conscientious statement of facts. He does 
not assert that he is always accurate; it is human to err; but he will 
be a bold critic who shall venture to question the nearly universal ac- 
curacy of this careful investigator. 

Mr. Seaman has, nevertheless, a higher end than merely to catalogue 
facts. While he is no theorist, he has the spirit of a philosopher, and 
means to show the causes of the national rise and decline which he 
chronicles in so many ways. He holds tenaciously to certain general 
ideas, and is no believer in the doctrine that history is only a succes- 
sion of events and is summed up in mere “annals.” In some partic- 
ulars he agrees with Dr. Draper and Mr. Buckle, especially in the 
influence of climate, which is with him the most important factor in the 
product of national prosperity and national character. No civilization of 
any high order shall come in the torrid or the frigid zone. In other 
particulars he differs from these philosophers, as, for instance, in advo- 
rating a protective tariff. 
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Mr. Seaman’s siz natural causes of progress are quickness of intel- 
lect, the structure of the hand, the capacity of the voice, fertility of 
soil and its mineral resources, navigable rivers and neighboring seas 
and harbors, and, lastly, a good climate. These are natural causes. 
If these fail, artificial causes cannot do much to supply the lack. A 
stupid people, a clumsy people, a people who have no flexibility of 
utterance, a people who live in a barren land without coal or iron, a 
people who live on inland steppes or under a burning sun, can never 
be fairly civilized. All the great nations have had good minds, skilful 
fingers, copious diction, rich earth with metals beneath it, streams and 
bays, and a temperate air. The exceptions to this rule, according to 
Mr. Seaman, are so few as only to prove it. In a country which 
fulfils these conditions the useful arts are sure to spring up. — Of the 
artificial elements of progress, he enumerates sixty-one, beginning 
with “ domestic animals,” and ending with a “ wise public policy.” By 
his admirable power of condensation he is able to set forth the merits 
of all these elements in less than eighty pages. Fault may be found 
with his arrangement of topics: that “the principles of geometry ” are 
inserted between the “ medical” and the “moral” sciences ; that “ pub- 
lic schools” come between “ canals” and “chimneys”; and that “ ex- 
press companies” break the sequence of commercial colleges and the 
arts of music. The order, however, is of small importance, if nothing 
is omitted. If the number of these artificial elements could have been 
brought to a hundred, it would have given the appearance of roundness 
and completeness to the roll. We miss “ anesthetics ” from a list that 
includes the “electric telegraph” and the “daguerreotype”; and if 
* saw-mills ” have a separate section, why should not “ grist-mills” be 
as honorably distinguished ? 


After mentioning these elements of progress, Mr. Seaman goes on, 


in the second chapter, of thirty pages, to mention thirty-one obstacles 
and impediments to progress, some of them physical, some of them 
moral, some of them political, and several of them religious. Of course 
the most important of these obstacles are the negations of the previously 
mentioned elements, —the want of wood, of water, and water-courses, 
of good harbors, good soil, and good climate, the want of room, and the 
want of mind. The Moslem religion, the monastic orders, ecclesiasti- 
‘al monopolies, religious delusions, intolerance, and sectarian spirit are 
very properly urged as reasons why states fail to flourish. “ Chattel 
slavery ” also appears in the list ; though Mr. Seaman is by no means 
one of those philanthropists who advocate negro equality without con- 
sideration of the characteristics of race. A redundant paper currency, 
too, is, in the opinion of this careful observer, a serious obstacle to na- 
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tional growth ; it is evident that he has no sympathy for any mode of 
paying our national debt which involves this, even if he does include 
banks and bills of exchange among the elements of progress. 

We have no space even to mention the interesting topics of the suc- 
ceeding chapters in Mr. Seaman’s work: law, education, creeds, and 
their influence ; difference of races, for which climate is largely respon- 
sible; the Mongolian countries; the Hindoos and Australians; the 
Africans ; the Sea-Islanders; the West-Indians ; the South-American 
people ; the Americans of the North in the United States and Canada; 
and, finally, the nations of Europe, summed up in a short chapter of 
twenty-five pages. ‘The range and abundance of the statistics in these 
chapters make the work a gazetteer. Ethnological questions of the 
highest importance are frequently started: Where did the tribes of 
Oceanica originate? How came the Indians in North America? Mr. 
Seaman does not commit himself to the theories of Darwin and similar 
thinkers, yet he is not a blind believer in the Biblical cosmology. The 
Mormon question he leaves untouched. It is a side issue, and an ab- 
normal exception in the civilization of a Christian land. On some 
questions of practical ethics, as, for instance, the cause of “ Temper- 
ance,” he bravely confesses that he has changed “his views” since the 
publication of his former volume. He now sees in prohibitory and 
sumptuary laws only a mistaken fanaticism, leading to cheats, evasions, 
and all kinds of illicit traffic. Time has shown that the pleas of the 
radical temperance advocates were extravagant and unfounded. The 
friends of a license law and of the moderate use of stimulants will be 
glad of the testimony of the emphatic paragraph on page 596. 

On the question of * Reconstruction” Mr. Seaman’s views are in har- 
mony with those of the moderate party. He approves substantially of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth amendments to the Constitution. He does 
not think that the South ought to have votes for the negroes whom 
they disfranchise ; yet, as he believes that education and intelligence 
should be conditions of citizenship, he would not give votes to ignorant 
negroes. He has, in fact, a poor opinion of the negro race, greatly pre- 
ferring the Mongolian, and commends the importation of coolies to 
supply any lack of labor which emancipation may cause in the region 
that has been tilled by slave labor. 

We should be glad to notice more of Mr. Seaman’s mature opinions 
on a variety of topics, but must refer our readers to his well-filled 
volume. We may say only, in passing, that he thinks the salvation of 
the country and the interest on the debt are burden enough for this 
generation, and that not a dollar of the principal should be paid for at 
least fifleen years. 
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38. — The Human Intellect: with an Introduction upon Psychology and 
the Soul. By Noan Porter, D. D., Clark Professor of Moral 
Philosophy and Metaphysics in Yale College. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1868. 8vo. pp. 673. 


Tus copious, well-digested treatise will challenge the attention of 
students of philosophy on both sides of the ocean. It is designed prima- 
rily to serve as a text-book for colleges. We once heard an experienced 
and successful instructor observe, that the best text-books are works not 
designed for this use, but written to advance the science of which they 
treat. A book like Locke’s “ Essay” or Butler’s * Analogy” may bea 
very incomplete presentation of the subject, but, being the production 
of a master, what it lacks in the power to instruct is more than made 
up in its power to inspire; and a text-book, like a living teacher, 
should not only inform, but should likewise stir and quicken the mind 
of the pupil. The remark is not without foree. Yet, generally speak- 
ing, it is found impracticable to use manuals in the class-room which 
were not composed with an eye to such a use, — their want of propor- 
tion and completeness, to say nothing of faults of style and other graver 
defects, outweighing whatever kindling power may be thought to reside 
inthem. The Germans, the best educators in the world, use in all their 
schools text-books prepared expressly for the purpose. But, in truth, 
there is no incompatibility between the qualities attributed respectively 
to the two classes of manuals. A teacher who cultivates his science, 
not in the spirit of a drudge, but of an enthusiast, will not fail to im- 
part life to the book which contains the results of his thought and acqui- 
sition. It may have symmetry of form, at the same time that it has the 
flavor which distinguishes the native product from the manufactured 
article. 

Professor Porter has exemplified this possibility. THis work has 
the clearness, good arrangement, and completeness which are required 
in a text-book, while it is throughout a warm and stimulating discus- 
sion. The peculiarity of his plan consists in throwing into smaller 
type a great quantity of illustrative matter, critical, polemical, and 
historical. Thus the portion which is specially designed for recitation 
by the student is distinguished from the rest, and, notwithstanding the 
dimensions of the volume, is by no means formidable in amount. But 
he is constantly enticed to embark in more abstruse and extended 
inquiries. The combination of the two sorts of matter is in the main 
skilfully effected. Not unfrequently the elucidations expand into elab- 
orate essays, as in the remarks on the “ Relations of the Soul to 
Life and Living Beings” (pp. 29 - 40), on the history of the “ Theories 
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of Sense-Perception ” (pp. 221 — 247), and on the “ Theories of Intu- 
itive Knowledge” (pp. 517-526). ‘The wide reading of the author, 
especially in the modern literature of the Continental, not less than 
of the English and Scottish schools, is apparent. In one respect, he 
has an advantage often missed in metaphysical writers. He does 
not supercilious!y ignore the recent investigations in physiology, but 
recognizes their direct and important bearing on psychology. As 
long as man is composed of body and soul, the one side of his being 
cannot be understood without a knowledge of the other. The chapters 
on Sense-Perception give evidence of a close attention to the leading 
writers on physiological science. But the laws and operations of the 
mind are not only set forth in the writings of professed philosophers, 
they are revealed in the higher forms of literature, especially in poetry 
and the drama. It is a pleasant feature of this volume that aid is 
unobtrusively drawn from this source, and that Tennyson, Shelley, 
Wordsworth, Goethe, are found sitting in the philosopher's chair. 
Professor Porter writes in an independent spirit, and his system can 
be identified with that of no one of the leading names in metaphysical 
science. It is plain that he has given as attentive a hearing to the 
French and German philosophers as to Reid and his successors. But 
his treatise, both in its spirit and method, is more nearly allied to the 
philosophy of Sir William Hamilton, perhaps the ablest and certainly 
the most learned representative of the Scottish school, than to any 
other system. Still his divergences from Hamilton are neither few nor 
unimportant. We have noted a few of them, some being of more and 
some of less moment. He convicts Hamilton of inconsistency (p. 65) 
in conceding in various places that objects are known in sense and 
perception to exist in certain relations to other objects, while else- 
where the Elaborative Faculty is defined as the Faculty of Rela- 
tions. Adopting the doctrine of Natural Realism, Professor Porter 
still finds not a little to criticise in the Scottish Professor’s exposition 
of the subject. He dissents from Hamilton (p. 256, seg.) in holding 
that sensation involves in some degree knowledge as well as feeling ; 
he thinks that Hamilton fails to define sharply the distinetion between 
an act of perception and an act of thought, — the real difference being, 
that the former apprehends and judges individual objects, the latter, 
objects which are general ; he thinks Hamilton wrong in founding the 
perception of extra-corporeal things primarily on the resistance to our 
locomotive power in the form of muscular exertion, and would himself 
derive it from the presence and absence of certain muscular and tact- 
ual sense-perceptions (p. 183); he regards Hamilton as incorrect and 
inconsistent in teaching that qualities are apprehended as such in sense- 
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perception, — another example of his failure to discriminate exactly 
between perception and thought; that he errs occasionally in confound- 
ing the conditions of perception with perception itself, — as, for example, 
in applying the doctrine of latent modifications of the mind to the phe- 
nomena of vision and hearing; that he attaches too great importance 
to the idiopathic affections of the nervous system, which are excited 
by electrical action, indigestion, or a blow ; that, being wrong in his 
metaphysical assumption that we know directly only phenomena, he is 
wrong in the inferred doctrine, that phenomena, as such, are the direct 
objects, and the only direct objects, in sense-perception, — the truth 
being, that only objects, percepts, or beings are perceived, and the dis- 
tinction of substance and attribute is the result of an after-thought or 
reflex process. These and other strictures show that Professor Porter 
has not blindly followed the Scottish philosopher in this branch of the 
subject, but has submitted his tenets to a searching examination. 

The divergence of Professor Porter from the doctrines of Hamilton 
is radical, when we come to metaphysics proper. Hamilton, as is well 
known, accounted for our native cognitions of substance and phenomena 
and of cause and effect by referring them to an imbecility of the mind, 
an inability to think otherwise. This is one application of his phi- 
losophy of the conditioned. Of two contradictories the mind can think 
neither, but, by the law of excluded middle, is compelled to accept 
one. In certain cases the mind is determined in its choice between 
the opposites by moral grounds, by the principle of faith. Professor 
Porter strikes at the root of this theory by denying the relativity of 
our knowledge in the Kantian sense. The forms of thought are the 
laws of things. The antinomies, he holds, are fallaciousiy propounded 
and are resolvable. Thus the only support of the “law of the con- 
ditioned” falls away. Causation is a positive, intuitive principle, 
psychologically suggested by the operation of our own mental ener- 
gies, yet not inferred by analogy, but immediately evident to our in- 
telligence. In place of Hamilton’s “ Regulative Faculty,” Professor 
Porter places “ Intuition and Intuitive Knowledge” as the fourth de- 
partment of the mind’s action. His closing chapter takes up the prob- 
lem of the Infinite and Absolute. In opposition to Hamilton and 
Mansel, he contends that these terms do not denote merely negative 
conceptions, nor are they the objects or products of negative thinking. 
The Absolute is not, and need not be, the unrelated; enough that the 
relation is not one of dependence. Nor are we required to consider 
the Absolute the sum-total of being. Unconditioned and Infinite can- 
not pertain to the relations of quantity. Space and Time, for exam- 
ple, are not quantities, but the conditions of quantity. Nor is the Ab- 
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solute a concept or entity which is divested of all ¢nterior relations. 
The Absolute is knowable by a finite mind. Not only can a mind know 
that tt is, but it can know wiat it is. To be sure, it cannot be produced 
or reproduced by the imagination. Neither is it a notion that is the 
product of reasoning, or one that can be defined in a system of logical 
classification. But it can be known as the correlate which is necessari- 
ly assumed to account for the finite universe. The apprehension of the 
Absolute is, properly speaking, knowledge, although it be not adequate 
and exhaustive knowledge. An act of faith or belief cannot be con- 
ceived of as not involving the element of knowledge. In conceding 
our belief in the Absolute, Hamilton and Mansel must allow that the 
Absolute is tn some sense known, though not in the technical and re- 
stricted meaning which they attach to the term knowledge. 

If Professor Porter is thus critical respecting certain leading feat- 
ures of the recent Scottish philosophy, he is more widely at variance 
with the Associational Psychology and Metaphysics, of which Mr. Mill 
is one of the ablest advocates. “ The fundamental defect of the asso- 
ciational school consists in this, that it does not distinguish between those 
activities of the soul by which, so to speak, objects are prepared for 
and presented to the soul for its varied activities, pre-eminently that 
of knowledge, and the activity which the soul performs with respect to 
them when so prepared and presented.” “The constant conjunction 
of two ideas, as a consequent of which one will always suggest the 
other, does not explain the relation under which the mind connects 
them in an act of judgment, — least of all the relation by which it joins 
them in those beliefs which are necessary and intuitive, as are those 
which concern the relations of space, time, causation, and design.” 
(p. 57.) “J. S. Mill supplements the functions of the associational 
power, in his theory of reasoning and induction, by resorting to ‘an ex- 
pectation concerning the uniformity of Nature,’ which neither association 
nor induction can account for. Bain resorts to the emotional nature to 
explain belief; and Herbert Spencer must fall back upon the growth of 
two nerve-cells into one, propagated indefinitely through successive gen- 
erations, to account for a priori and necessary beliefs.” (p. 58.) Turning 
over to the chapter on Causation ( P.IV., c. v.), we find the controversy 
resumed, on the question whether original intuitions and necessary 
truths are capable of being resolved into inductions and inseparable 
associations. Against the theory of Mill and others, it is contended 
that “time-relations attend, but do not constitute, the causal.” The 
human mind clearly distinguishes the relations of time from the rela- 
tions of causality and of production. The advocates of the associational 
theory overlook the real question, which is to account for our belief 
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that every event has a cause. No mere experience of actual events can 
establish anything beyond the range of this actual experience. When 
Mill observes, in reference to events to which we cannot assign definite 
causes, that “it is more rational to suppose” that this inability arises 
solely from our ignorance, and that the law of causation is applicable, 
not only within the range of our means of observation, but also “ with 
a reasonable extension to adjacent cases,” he yields a real, though re- 
luctant, homage to the principle that every event must have a cause. 
(p. 580.) Induction assumes this belief, for it is involved in the axiom 
that the “ course of Nature is uniform.” 

On the subject of Final Causes, Professor Porter takes issue with 
the empirical school in all its branches. He maintains the strict @ pri- 
ort character of the notion of design, placing it thus on the same foot- 
ing with the principle of Efficient Causation. “ The point which we 
assert and defend,” he says, “is, that this relation is believed a priort 
to pervade all existence, and must be assumed as the ground of the sci- 
entific explanation of the facts and phenomena of the universe.” It is 
“a first principle or axiom of thought.” “ The relation of means and 
end is assumed a priori to be true of every event and being in the 
universe ; and the mind directs its inquiries by, and rests its knowledge 
upon, this as an intuitive principle.” (p. 594.) In support of his doc- 
trine, the author presents a series of arguments. The mind is im- 
pelled to seek for the Final Cause, and is satisfied when it finds that 
any objects or events are related as means to ends. This relation 
stands higher, objectively regarded, than that of Efficient Causation, 
which is only “a stepping-stone and preparation with respect to it.” 
The principle has been of essential use in scientific discovery, as is 
proved by the examples of Harvey and Cuvier. The whole Induc- 
tive Philosophy rests upon it, since the fundamental axioms of Indue- 
tion presuppose and imply it. It is needed to explain phenomena of or- 
ganic existence which the relations of efficient causes are incompetent 
to explain or even to define. The mechanical and chemical properties 
of the members of an organism do not explain their structure and 
functions when united in a living whole. The relations of adaptation 
are alone adequate to this end. It is claimed, that, “ the higher we rise 
in the order of beings, the less we know of the relations of efficient 
causes, but those of final cause are more and more various and conspic- 
uous.” It is also urged that one of these relations does not displace 
the other. The principal objections to the belief that design is intuitive 
are distinctly examined. Such are the mistakes of men in assigning 
ends ; the assertion that we have no means of testing our inductions in 
respect to ends ; that adaptation is a fictitious transference of what we find 
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within ourselves to external things. This last is no more true here 
than in the case of efficient causation. To the proposition that so-called 
adaptations are only the necessary conditions of existence Professor 
Porter replies, that this class of objections apply only to the doctrine 
that the belief in final causes is derived from experience ; and further, 
that, beyond the conditions of existence, we find provisions for well- 
being, for an artificial and elevated existence and enjoyment. The 
authority of Lord Bacon is shown to be incorrectly adduced against 
the reality of final causes. Professor Porter brings a familiar pas- 
sage from the “ Essays” to prove that he beheld design everywhere 
in the universe. He might well have quoted the explicit statement in 
the third book of the “ De Augmentis”: “ And I say this, not because 
those final causes are not true and worthy to be inquired in metaphys- 
ical speculations, but because their excursions and irruptions into the 
limits of physical causes have bred a waste and solitude in that track. 
For otherwise, if they be but kept within their proper bounds, men are 
extremely deceived, if they think there is any enmity or repugnancy at 
all between the two.” We have not the space even to sketch the train 
of reasoning by which Professor Porter seeks to make good his thesis. 
The chapter on Induction, as well as that on Design, really forms a 
part of the exposition of his views on this topic. ‘The important bear- 
ings of his theory on theology are at once discerned. If it be sus- 
tained, it places the doctrine of theism on an unassailable foundation. 

It is the doctrine of not a few o the ablest philosophers and theolo- 
gians that belief in God is an immediate act of the soul, appearing 
as one of the elements of our personal consciousness, — a faith, how- 
ever, in which feeling, as it is the root, is likewise the predominant ele- 
ment. Thus, as self,and the outward world, so God, is directly mani- 
fest to consciousness, being implied in the earliest operations of intel- 
ligence and conscience. This doctrine is capable of a psychological 
development, which, to say the least, gives it the character of plausibil- 
ity. Something has been done in this direction by Ulrici in his Gott 
und die Natur, end by several other German psychologists. A more 
attentive consideration of this hypothesis would haye been apposite to 
Professor Porter’s discussion. 

The drift of this work is strongly adverse to the materialistic ten- 
dency of a number of the recent writers on psychology. But the 
questions at issue between the opposing schools are, as far as we have 
observed, fairly and temperately stated, and the arguments on both 
sides candidly exhibited. The aim is to confute, not to stigmatize, 
opposing doctrines. 

We cannot undertake in this place to discuss the opinions advocated 
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in this extended treatise. Enough has been said to indicate its claims 
upon the attention of students of philosophy. It is pleasant to see 
that in the land of Jonathan Edwards the excitement of politics and 
the attractions of physical science have not extinguished the taste for 
metaphysical studies. Whatever dissent special portions of this work 
may awaken, discerning readers will appreciate the acute and vigorous 
tone of the discussions, the familiarity with the course of philosophical 
speculation that is everywhere manifest, and the obvious anxiety of 
the author to meet in a fair and manly spirit the theories and argu- 
ments which he seeks to controvert. As a preparatory discipline for 
the student of theology, law, or physical science, a treatise like the 
present is invaluable. A full prefatory analysis and a good index 
facilitate its use. 





4.— La Philosophie Contemporaire en Italie. Essai de Philosophie 
Hégélienne. Par Rarnart Mariano. Paris. 1868. 16mo. 
pp. 162. 


A Frencnuman, Lévéque, in an essay on the philosophy of Nature, 
remarks that the Hegelian school, almost extinct in Germany, where 
it was cradled, is warming into new life under the sultry rays of a 
Neapolitan sun. This is a high compliment to pay to Augusto Vera, 
who, afier having taught in France, England, and Switzerland, has 
come back to his native soil to graft on the stock of ancient scholas- 
ticism the air-plant of the subtlest of German speculations. If Vera 
does not succeed, it will not be from lack of learning or zeal or dialectic 
accomplishment. He has a zealous pupil and champion in Raphael 
Mariano, who has undertaken to show the shortcomings and weak 
points of the writers in the last half-century who have attempted to 
continue the philosophic labors of Vico and Giordano Bruno. Galuppi, 
Rosmini, Gioberti, and Franchi successively come under his criticism, 
and he finds them fatally wanting in the substance of sound philosophic 
thought. Franchi, the latest, is the best ; but Franchi is too hostile to 
religion and the religious element to be a trustworthy guide or a satis- 
factory thinker. Rosmini and Gioberti, on the other hand, retain too 
much of their priestly habit, and are in the bonds of their scholastic 
training, while they pretend to be free, and praise liberty. 

It seems improbable that sensuous Italy, with its enervating climate, 
its wealth of natural scenery, and its omnipresent ruins and traditions, 
can be brought to accept a philosophy so abstract and transcendental as 
that of Hegel,—or that a race, living, like the Italians, in external sights 
and sounds, can come to enjoy such discussions of pure ideas as those 
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of the Berlin students in their dingy chambers over their pipes. 
Nevertheless, Mariano sees no hope, either for the faith or the science 
of Italy, except in the hearty, thorough, and instant acceptance of the 
Hegelian key to universal wisdom. This will open philosophy to the 
nation which has looked for it so long in vain, and will save religion 
from the contempt which priestcraft has brought upon it. He is 
charmed to recognize its success in Italy elsewhere than under the hot 
sky of Naples. Is not Floriano del Zio, sometime professor of philos- 
ophy at Cagliari and Ferrara, and now member of the Italian parlia- 
ment, a warm adherent of the Hegelian philosophy? Has it not an 
advocate in Eugenio Camerini, secretary of the Milan Academy, a keen 
intellect, a ready writer, an elegant and learned scholar? Is it not 
taught by Mariano Vitto, one of the solid thinkers of the young men 
of Italy, to his classes in the Lyceum of Faenza? And can it not 
also claim Stanislas Gatti, a master in linguistic science, and author of 
numerous literary and philosophical works? The future of Hegelian- 
ism seems to Mariano very hopeful, certainly if the life of Professor 
Vera is spared. “ The doctrine of Christ,” says he, “ needed disciples 
and apostles to carry it to the world and give it to the souls of men. 
Vera is the greatest apostle, the Apostolus gentium, of Hegelianism. 
For not only does he expound and interpret Hegel, but he develops 
and completes the Hegelian system, in relieving it of its national and 
limited form, and giving it one more universal, in which it may be made 
accessible to the thought of other nations. Whatever may be the 
future of philosophy in Italy, whether, taking up the traditions of Vico, 
and still more those of Bruno, it boldly goes on in the Hegelian way, 
or whether it holds to the vague, uncertain, negative idealism which 
culminates in Papal infallibility, still Vera’s work will remain, if not 
for Italy, at least for science and philosophy.” 


5.— The Amazon. By Franz Dixererstept. Translated from the 
German by J. M. Harr. New York: G. P. Putnam and Son. 
1868. 16mo. pp. 315. 


GERMAN novels, according to the common idea, are ponderous, te- 
dious, and obscure, full of metaphysical disquisition, prolix in their de- 
scriptions, and painfully heavy in their humor, without freshness or 
fancy, or any of those qualities which most commend the novel to the 
English mind. There are abundant specimens of German novel-writ- 
ing which justify this estimate ; yet it would be an error to make from 
these a sweeping generalization, and condemn in mass the whole 
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romantic literature of a people so industrious and prolific in literary 
production. There are novelists in Germany as bright, as witty, as 
crisp in style and sharp in description, both of scenes and charac- 
ters, as those of France or England or America. Freytag and 
Auerbach write for English readers as truly as About and Dickens 
and Mrs. Stowe for German readers. 

Mr. Putnam has undertaken to give American readers a_ better 
knowledge of German skill in this kind of work. He has promised a 
eeries of translations from novelists hitherto unknown in this country. 
The first of the series has appeared in “The Amazon” of Franz 
Dingelstedt. This book, which has not been overpraised in the 
which are prefixed, has all the qualities of 
a good novel, —clearly drawn characters, variety of scene, variety of 


“notices of the press” 


circumstance, a plot reasonably complicated, and a pleasant ending. 
There are descriptions of an artist’s studio, of a merchant’s warehouse, 
counting-room, and home, of the palace of an ambassador, of the inte- 
rior of a theatre, of peasant life in the Tyrol, and of noble life in the 
Scotch Highlands. The scene is shifted with great dexterity, and we 
are never tired by the details. The translator, in his fear lest some of 
the descriptions might be wearisome, has omitted some eighteen pages, 
—a mistake, we think, as it mars the unity of the narrative. 

The translation, on the whole, is good, yet it is open to several criti- 
cisms. ‘To substitute the Irish brogue for the patois of the lower class 
in a German city is absurd. Then such phrases as “ nature-curer” 
(p. 8), “have drunk brothership” (p. 58), “sniffing in me a light 
of the Church” (p. 70), are inexact renderings, as well as distasteful 
in themselves. The translations of the five songs in the last chapter 
of the volume are spirited enough, but fail to give the force of the 
original. “ The leafy welkin” is a poor equivalent of “die Biitter- 
kronen,” and “suffused rays” does not express the meaning of 
“thriinenfeucht.” “Grimmen Waffentanze” is a stronger phrase than 
“the combat fearful.” So in Antiope’s song (p. 280), the spirit of the 
original is lost in the translation :— 

“ Mein Herz, das nie empfunden, . 
Bekennt sich iiberwunden ; 
O Sieger, nimm es hin!” 
Mr. Hart translates : — 
“« My heart, that ere this hour 
Hath never felt love’s power, 
O victor, it is thine!” 

It is a little amusing to read in the story of the artist Roland, that 

the name “ Meyer,” the “ Jones” of Germany, is one not fit for an art- 
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ist to bear, when we remember what prices the small pictures signed 
“Meyer von Bremen” bring in the market, and how many artists are 
proud of this plebeian name. One smiles, too, to find the genius of 
American tmpresarios recognized, and that the indefatigable Ullmann, 
“that worthy pupil of Barnum,” is getting together an international 
opera to make a trip round the world, lasting five years, to carry in a 
ship called the Dolphin not only a complete troupe of singers and or- 
chestra, but an iron theatre, with all the fittings, which can be put up 
and taken down at will. That the novel is German appears in the 
fact that the heroine smokes, and loses by that habit none of her charms 
to her artist-lover. As she puffs the chibouque, she is only all the 
more an Oriental queen. 


6.— A Practical Introduction to Latin Composition, for Schools and 
Colleges. By Avsert Harkness, Pa. D., Professor in Brown 
University. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1869. 12mo. pp. 306. 


We called attention to Professor Harkness’s Latin Grammar at the 
time of its first appearance a few years ago, and the prediction we then 
made has been already fulfilled in its general adoption as a text-book 
in the schools and colleges of the country. We have now before us a 
book by the same author, intended to aid the classical student in gain- 
ing a knowledge, theoretical and practical, of Latin composition. It 
consists of three parts, — the first two intended for use in the school 
studies preparatory for college, and the third for the earlier portion 
of a college course of classical study. The first part contains a pro- 
gressive series of lessons and exercises on the etymology, and the 
second a similar series on the syntax; and these two, rightly studied, 
will make the pupil familiar, by various and continuous practice, with 
the forms and the constructions of the Latin language. The third part 
brings the student to a higher plane, and opens the way to an acquaint- 
ance with the elements of Latin style. The exercises are, throughout, 
translations from Cicero; and as Cicero’s expressions are furnished to 
the pupil in the vocabularies, these exercises will, when properly done, 
be translations into Ciceronian Latin. If we miss anything in this ex- 
cellent book, it is a series of exercises for the more advanced stage of 
study, which would form, when written, a continuous discussion of one 
theme, instead of isolated sentences on different topics. We consider 
it no good objection to such lessons, that an inquisitive and ambitious 
student might find the original passages in Cicero. Such finding, in- 
deed, by the requisite diligence of search and study, would result in a 
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solid good far greater than any evil that might come from it ; and be- 
sides, no lesson would be likely to be a literal translation of the Cicero- 
nian passage. But we are inclined to think, after all, that the author 
has done wisely in leaving such studies as these to the sole charge of 
the college professor, who will prefer to have a course and method 
of his own for his more advanced pupils. 

This work, so admirably planned and executed, seems to us to be just 
the text-book that is needed in classical education. We think it will do 
better service than the English work of Arnold, which has been for 
many years used in our schools; it is smaller and more compact, better 
systematized, accomplishes more, and of a better quality, within a nar- 
rower space, and is besides better suited to our American uses. We 
hope it may have the same success as the author’s Grammar, and be 
used side by side with that excellent manual in our academies and 
colleges. 





7.— Chapters on Man. With the Outlines of a Science of Compara- 
tive Psychology. By C. Stanittanp Wake, Fellow of the Anthro- 
pological Society of London. London: Triibner & Co. 1868. 12mo. 
pp- vili., 343. 


To be able to write himself a fellow of the Anthropological Society 
of London is no unequivocal recommendation for any man; on the 
contrary, such a title rather raises the presumption that its bearer is a 
pestilent sciolist, with unbounded confidence in his own learning and 
immense contempt for those who differ from him in opinion, with much 
unreasoning prejudice and little true science. Mr. Wake, we are 
happy to say, shows himself a fellow of quite another sort. There is 
nothing to object to in the style and aims of his little book ; it furnishes 
no reason for regarding him as otherwise than an earnest and fair- 
minded inquirer. If we are to find fault with the work, it must be 
especially upon the score-of a lack of originality and point, of that 
power which keeps well up the interest of the reader, and leaves him 
at the end with the impression of new information stored away or new 
views gained. We cannot congratulate the author upon having made 
an important contribution to anthropology. His discussions are car- 
ried on upon a low plane, and worked out, in great part, with the aid 
of questionable assumptions or questionable facts. An example of his 
use of the former auxiliaries is his argument constructed to prove that 
none of the lower animals can form general ideas ; he defines a general 
idea quite arbitrarily, in a way to make it attainable by the mental ac- 
tion of men only, and his thesis is demonstrated with small trouble. 
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For the other, we may instance his protracted discussion of the an 

tiquity of man, occupying nearly half the book, with its uncritical and 
wholesale identification of dialects and national traits of character, its 
assumptions of submerged continents and other like wonders of Nature, 
its confidence in such unsound authorities respecting language as Eich- 
thal, Crawfurd, Logan, and Latham. We are able to admit his claim 
of an immense period for the existence of man on the earth, without 
approving many of the considerations by which he supports it. There 
is inaccuracy of thought, or of expression, in the title of one of his 
chapters, “ Source of Man’s Special Intelligence.” What can possibly 
be that “source” except his special gifts, or the Giver of them, if 
one chooses to turn the inquiry in a theological direction? As an an- 
thropological investigation, it should deal rather with the special char- 
acteristics of human intelligence, the modes of mental action in which 
this consists. The chapter on the “ Origin of Language ” founds itself 
solely upon Miiller’s lucubrations, a most narrow and insufficient 
basis: it arrives, to be sure, at an independent conclusion, namely, 
that interjections are to be regarded as the truest germs of speech ; 
but this conclusion we cannot but deem no less unsatisfactory than the 
argument by which it is reached is weak and superficial. Of the com- 
parative psychology which the title promises us we are able to discern 
not even the dim outlines. 





8.—1. The Origin of the Chinese: an Attempt to trace the Connection 
of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Religion, Superstitions, 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. By Joun Cuatmers, A. M. 
Ilongkong. 1866. 12mo. pp. 79. 

. Mémoires sur (Antiquité de (Histoire et de la Civilization Chi- 
noises, d'apres les E rivains et les Monuments Indigenes. Par M. G. 
Pavurmer. In Journal Asiatique, Nos. 38, 42. Paris. 1867 - 68. 
8vo. 


WnueEnce come the people of China? When were pianted the germs 
of their peculiar civilization ? How far can we trust their own accounts 
of its origin and early development? ‘These are questions which, al- 
ways of interest to the student of the beginnings of human history, are 
especially pressing for answer at present, when the ancient records of 
so many nations are undergoing critical examination, and are made to 
receive light from one another and from outside sources not long ago 
unthought of. Hitherto opinions have been greatly divided: some 
have denied the trustworthiness of all the sourges of Chinese history 
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beyond Confucius, while others have given implicit credence to native 
accounts of imperial dynasties, of elaborate constitution and ceremonial, 
of advanced science and art, far back in the third thousand years before 
Christ. Such stories from any other quarter of the world would be 
summarily dismissed as idle tales ; but the soberness, the dry matter-of- 
fact nature of the Celestials, their tendency to observe and record, have 
always been so marked, that the probabilities of the case presented in 
their literature require a more detailed and delicate treatment. Is this 
era of doubt ever to come to an end, and are we to know just what to 
believe, when we read of F6-hi as inventing letters nearly three thou- 
sand years before our era, of the classes and titles of public servants in 
the twenty-sixth century, of Yu’s success in controlling the devasta- 
tions of the Yellow River in the twenty-third, of the execution of justice 
in the twenty-second upon Hi and Ho, chief astronomers, for neglecting 
their duty and failing to foretell a solar eclipse, — and much more of 
the like ? 

Historical criticism has as yet but half grappled with these subjects, 
— mainly, we presume, because it has not yet got a firm enough hold 
upon the Chinese literature and institutions, and does not thoroughly 
comprehend the people and its works. Special investigations upon par- 
ticular points have first to be multiplied, and original authorities laid 
open to more minds for comparison and judgment. In the latter diree- 
tion not a little will probably be accomplished by the great work of Dr. 
Legge, his fully illustrated edition of the classical and canonical books : 
we trust that nothing will occur to interrupt the series of his splendid 
and costly volumes, or of the cheaper publication of their English con- 
tents. In the Preface to his third volume, the Shu-King, Dr. Legge 
enters somewhat into the discussion of the critical questions to which 
we have referred, and takes very decided ground against the antiquity 
claimed for the Chinese Empire, and the authenticity of the information 
handed down to us respecting its earliest period. One of his collabora- 
tors, the Rev. Mr. Chalmers, has treated the subject anew in the little 
work whose title we have given above. And now the well-known 
French Sinologist, M. Pauthier, has begun a series of articles upon the 
same theme in that old and highly esteemed vehicle of scientific labors, 
the “Journal Asiatique.” 

We regret to have to inform our readers that the discussion is not 
notably advanced by these recent contributions. They represent pretty 
faithfully the two old parties of the unenlightened sceptics and the un- 
reasoning faithful. As for Mr. Chalmers’s book, a more total failure is 
not often met with. He is, of course, a practical Chinese scholar; he 
has also studied Miiller’s lectures on language; he has even read, in 
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translation, the Rig-Veda and the Zend-Avesta, and can cite chapter 
and verse from those most venerable of original sources; he can talk 
about “ natural selection,” and use the other cant terms of Darwinism: 
but all this only serves to show how little tools are worth to him who 
knows not how to handle them. Mr. Chalmers has neither natural nor 
acquired aptitude for the study of antiquity. His introductory chapter 
is crowded with crudities or absurdities, the exposure and refutation of 
which would cost much more time and space than they are worth. We 
will quote but a single specimen. 

“ Following the reasoning of Darwin, we might suppose, that, among a num- 
ber of children inheriting from their parents the power of pronouncing only 
such primitive sounds as fu (Latin, fugio, Greek, pheugo, to flee, and Latin, 
volo, to fly, Chinese, fi) and /u (Greek, luo, ruo, and reo, Chinese, liu, to flow), 
one might appear with some variation in his organs of utterance, which 
caused him to say flu instead of fu-lu, to express the idea of ‘flee away.’ 
This might be considered an accomplishment by his companions, as being 
shorter than fu-lu, and more expressive than either of the primitive syllables 
alone. Some might be able with an effort to imitate this new style of speak- 
ing, and others not; but those who could would be selected as wives and bus- 
bands, and the others left or exterminated. The next generation would thus 
contain more children able to say flu, and the next more again, till the ina- 
bility to say it would form the exception, and not the rule.” 


Such scientific hypotheses as this, mixed up with the monosyllabic 
roots, Noah’s flood, (why not the Tower of Babel?) and assump- 
tions that men not descended from our own particular Adam would 
“therefore have but a distant and uncertain title to our sympathy, 
or to the common hope of Christians,” form the staple of the first 
chapter, which may be pronounced a caricature of the true methods of 
critical investigation. The second chapter undertakes a comparison of 
the various institutions of the Chinese with those of Western nations; 
but, with an outside varnish of learning, it is wholly unsound and 
worthless. Next, in the third chapter, we have an equally worthless 
comparison of three hundred Chinese words with words more or less 
resembling them from Western tongues, of every age and kindred, from 
Sanskrit and Greek down to English. Even had Mr. Chalmers never 
read any other author on language than Miiller, he should have learned 
better than this, and saved himself the labor of piling together such a 
heap of rubbish. It is strange that at this period of the science of lan- 
guage men can be found to do such childish work. We have the right, 
if we choose, to keep it before our minds as a possibility that at some 
future time the comparison of roots in the different families of lan- 
guages may be undertaken with the prospect of making it throw light 
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upon the question whether all men are of one race ; but it must at any 
rate be conceded that the time is still far off, and that its fruits cannot 
be gathered by unprepared and hasty anticipators. The linguist who 
encourages with soft words such collectors and comparers as our author 
is treating unfairly both them and his science. If Mr. Chalmers knows 
enough of the relations of Chinese dialects and the intricacies of Chi- 
nese writing to carry back by their aid the history of the general Chi- 
nese tongue to an earlier stage than that in which it now appears, let 
him do so, and we will be grateful to him for the service ; but let him 
not imagine that a man who has had special opportunities for learning 
Chinese is, eo ipso, a trained linguist, capable of fruitfully comparing 
tongues hitherto deemed unrelated. 

The chapter on the Chinese writing ig not to be commended either 
for soundness or for clearness. It confuses together the history of the 
language itself and that of its written form, and gives way to that dan- 
gerous mode of etymologizing, the fanciful analysis of the characters, — 
a work in which wild theorizing is so easy, and moderation so hard to 
practise. 

If, then, as may well enough be the case, any of the views of Chi- 
nese antiquity advocated by Mr. Chalmers shall finally prove true, they 
will not owe their establishment in any measure to his researches as 
recorded in this book. We should hardly have thought so trifling a 
production worthy of notice, but that the interest of its theme, and the 
flattering words carelessly bestowed upon it by some of the lesser Eng- 
lish reviews, seemed likely to attract to it a more favorable attention 
than it deserves. 

The Memoirs of M. Pauthier are of a very different character. The 
two already published fill nearly three hundred pages of the Journal, 
and are, in their way, thoroughly scholarly productions, crowded with 
extracts from native Chinese authorities, and bringing to light, or more 
completely establishing and illustrating, many valuable items of informa- 
tion. The general argument, too, of the first memoir appears sound and 
cogent. It relates chiefly to the famous edict issued by the tyrant Chi- 
hwang-ti, about 213 B. C., for the destruction of all the ancient lit- 
erature, —a capital event in its bearing upon the question now under 
consideration, since it rudely breaks the regular course of Chinese tra- 
dition, and furnishes apparent ground for casting doubt upon the au- 
thenticity of records claiming to have preceded it, — and treats of the 
consequences of that edict, the means resorted to later for the restora- 
tion of the proscribed works, and the detailed reports made by the Chi- 
nese themselves as to the literature in existence during the first cen- 
tury before our era. M. Pauthier claims with much reason that the 
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“burning of the books” cannot well have had that portentous conse- 
quence which some attribute to it. Considering the warm attachment 
of the people to their ancient institutions and records, and the devoted 
courage of the learned class, of whom near five hundred in one city 
suffered themselves to be buried alive rather than renounce their prin- 
ciples at the emperor's command, and considering that only five years 
after the edict a considerable part of the empire had already broken 
out in an insurrection which presently ended in the destruction of the 
obnoxious ruler and the setting up of a new dynasty, it seems incredible 
that any considerable part of the literature before existing should have 
been put out of the reach of those by whom its restoration was soon 
and zealously attempted. 

The second memoir deals with the origin and development of the 
Chinese writing, discusses the authenticity of its oldest monuments, and 
gives the history of the materials and processes used in making record, 
from the early tables of wood and bamboo down to the modern methods 
of printing. While, however, we are grateful for the store of valuable 
knowledge it lays before us, we feel very sensibly its lack of critical 
acuteness. M. Pauthier inclines to over-credulity quite as strongly as 
Mr. Chalmers to unexplained disbelief. At the very outset, he well- 
nigh overthrows all our disposition to put confidence in him by the ex- 
pression of his astonishment that the world is not satisfied with the works 
of the old Jesuit missionaries on the science, chronology, and history of 
China, and wants to discuss every question over again, as if those 
unimpeachable authorities had not already settled it. It is plain that 
a man who could betray such « state of mind has no idea of what 
historical criticism is, as practised in our times. Why unsettle any- 
thing which great and good men in former times have agreed in believ- 
ing? Why, indeed, but that we are taught to “ prove all things,” that 
we may “hold fast that which is good”? A like astonishment seizes 
M. Pauthier now and then in view of the disrespect shown to the Chi- 
nese scholars by those who presume to question their statements. The 
tone of injured feeling in which he repels the assaults of Messrs. Legge 
and Chalmers, and their like, upon the native fabric of Chinese antiquity, 
is more entertaining than edifying, more edifying than convincing. 
The doubters are not to be put down by lifting hands of holy horror 
upon them ; they cannot be scared off the ground they try to occupy ; it 
can only be won from them by good hard fighting, and with their owa 
weapons. 

It is because M. Pauthier is so wholly out of sympathy with the 
spirit of modern inquiry that we have to account his contributions of 
only secondary value. He comes before us as reporter, not as critic ; 
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he supplies us with information, not with views or arguments. The 
more important matters at issue are not brought by him sensibly nearer 
to a settlement. 





9.— ©. A. Sainte-Beuve. Nouveaux Lundis. Tome Dixitme. Paris: 

Michel Lévy Freres. 1868. 

In one of his essays the “Spectator” grudges the writers of books 
their privilege, indeed their duty, to be occasionally dull; and he la- 
ments that those who, like himself, publish their thoughts in distinct 
sheets, and, as it were, piecemeal, have no such advantage. “ We,” he 
goes on to say, “must immediately fall into our subject, and treat every 
part of it in a lively manner; our matter must lie close together, and 
either be wholly new in itself or in the turn it receives from our ex- 
pressions. . . . . Every sheet should be a kind of treatise, and make 
out in thought what it wants in bulk ; a point of humor should be worked 
up in all its parts, a subject touched upon in its most essential articles, 
without the repetitions, tautologies, and enlargements that are indulged 
to longer labors.” Under such severe, but wholesome, conditions Sainte- 
Beuve habitually writes: a man of unique genius and copious knowl- 
edge, of natural taste and practised judgment, of culture such as only 
French civilization can give, of discreet sympathies and governed en- 
thusiasm ; acute, witty, tender, courteous, honest; native to the best 
living language for prose, and a perfect master of style. The result 
is a series of works on letters, art, biography, without exact prece- 
dent in kind, full of decisive judgments, sound opinions, ingenious 
theories, and of the highest literary excellence. 

The tenth, and latest volume of the Nouveaux Lundis bears on the 
cover a table of contents as varied and attractive as any one of its pre- 
decessors. Napoleon, Saint Simon, Maria Theresa and Maria Antoi- 
nette, La Bruyére, Homer, Fontenelle, Louis X V., Racine, Tocqueville, 
ete., are discussed, some now for the first time by him; and to others 
he now recurs. The paper on “ The Last Five Months of the Life 
of Racine” is a model of the historical monograph. It is founded upon 
a mass of unprinted correspondence placed in the hands of Sainte-Beuve 
as the historian of Port Reyal. The most important of these letters are 
those of a humble friend and intimate of the poet, — M. Vuillart. One 
of them was written from the very death-chamber of Racine before the 
funeral. The friendship of Racine and Boileau, their competition in 1683 
for the vacant seat in the Academy, the subsequent approbation on the 
same day by the king of the election of both,—these coincidences 
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have several times been made the pretext of literary comparison, and 
have served to point a sentiment or turn a paragraph. Since M. Vuil- 
lart has occasion to give some details also concerning Boileau, Sainte- 
Beuve is interested to note afresh the agreement in religious feeling of 
the two poets, and the strong contrast of their characters. ‘The essay 
contains this instructive passage : — 


“ Formerly, during the period called classic, when literature was governed 
by recognized rules, he was considered the best poet who had composed the 
most perfect work, the most beautiful poem, the most intelligible, the most 
agreeable to read, the most complete in every respect,—the Eneid, the 
Gerusalemme, a fine tragedy. To-day something else is wanted. For us 
the greatest poet is he who in his works most stimulates the reader's imagina- 
tion and reflection, who excites him the most himself to poetize. The great- 
est poet is not he who has done the best, it is he who suggests the most, — he, 
not all of whose meaning is at first obvious, and who leaves you much to 
desire, to explain, to study, much to complete in your turn.” 


Long ago, in his Etude sur Virgile, Sainte-Beuve had incidentally 
spoken judiciously of Homer. The pages about Homer in the present 
volume concern the Wolfian theory of the authorship of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, and are inserted in a notice of Grote’s History of Greece. 
Mr. Grote’s treatment of Greek mythology and of the legendary period 
of Greek history, and his disposition of the Homeric question, meet 
with Sainte-Beuve’s full approbation. The opinion of the historian 
seems to be substantially that towards which the critic has long been 
tending ; and the frankness with which Sainte-Beuve admits that the 
coincidence confers more honor on himself than on Mr. Grote points 
a fine example of literary civility. 

The remarks on Louis XV. and on Napoleon are in the author's 
best manner. Those on Napoleon are found in the article entitled 
“M. Armand Lefebvre.” From the same essay we take two sentences, 
in each of which admiration, a discriminating judgment, a compliment, 
and a touch of satire are thrown by a characteristic effort of the imagi- 
nation into a single splendid figure. Speaking of Thiers’s “ History of 
the Consulate and of the Empire,” he says: Elle “ vint, en quelque 
sorte, déboucher, défiler comme une grande armée, d dater de 1845, et 
pendant prés de vingt ans occuper le devant de la scéne, envahir et pos- 
séder l'attention publique.” Again, he describes the correspondence 
of Napoleon now publishing as “ Cette grande source directe, qui con- 
tinue et continuera longtemps de se dérouler, claire, nette, rigide, in- 
corruptible, vrai fleave du Styx pour la plume de bronze, qui viendra 
s’'y tremper, pour l’historien concentré et philosophe, le Mommsen du 
futur.” 
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M. d’Arneth, director of the archives of Vienna, recently pub- 
lished a second and enlarged edition of the “ Letters of the Empress 
Maria Theresa and her Daughter Maria Antoinette.” It is not with- 
out a chivalrous half-regret that Sainte-Beuve, who is so tender and 
charitable in his treatment of the characters of women, acknowledges 
that Maria Antoinette suffers in proportion as her story is correctly 
told. Then, as if to compensate her in a sort of transcendental way 
for the wrong the truth has done her, as if the fault were his, not his- 
tory’s, he points out how fatal to the exercise of the creative and the 
imaginative faculties is too exact a knowledge ; and he ends his essay 
with a striking passage, in which he supposes Maria Antoinette placed 
in the heroic age of Greece, and fancies how her story would have 
been treated by the poets and artists of antiquity. 


“ A touching figure, an epic, a tragic figure, if ever there was one, image 
and victim of the greatest calamity that ever stirred the passions of mankind. 
In antiquity, poetry would have laid hold upon her at once,— would have 
chanted her, would have idealized her, would have fixed her under definite 
features in an unchangeable type. Granted the catastrophe, a sovereign 
unity of color and tone would have been thrown upon the precedents of such 
a destiny; satire or apotheosis would have prevailed; there would have been 
an original Antoinette, all divine and worshipful, or all odious and hateful, all 
the one or the other, according to the prevalent current of opinion; there 
would have been no mean. Authorities would have been dispensed with; 
the imagination would bave supplied all. After poetry, rhetoric in its turn 
would have busied itself with the story. After the age of song, if writings 
had been called for, they would certainly have been furnished; some skilful 
rhetorician would have composed letters of the queen, such as exist of so 
many other illustrious personages. These would have been held to prove 
only talent and wit, not an historic peccadillo. Most would have believed 
without suspicion, without inquiry.” 


Thus the critic leaves the queen in a transfiguring atmosphere, like 
that of Ionia, Palmyra, or the Nile. 

There is some truth in the opening sentence of Sainte-Beuve’s 
paper on Grote’s History, that “ great works written in a foreign lan- 
guage are really read only when they are translated.” But it is also 
true in another sense, that great works written in a foreign language 
are really read only in the original. The literary artist loses most by 
translation ; and none loses more than Sainte-Beuve, whe, beyond any 
other prose writer of the time, is a magician of words. It is curious 
to trace some of the best qualities of his style to the stereoscopic quality 
of his mental vision, and others to his infinite capacity of knowledge 
and equal faculty of assimilation. He never invites the reader to 
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partake of a single dish, however agreeable. His table is always 
bountifully spread, all the courses in due order and just proportion, 
served leisurely in shining vessels with wine and song. 


Oidé re Oupds édevero Bards étons. 


10.— The Free Press and Duelling in Italy. A Lecture delivered be- 
fore the Tribunal of Honor. By Pao_o Famprt, Questor of the 
Chamber of Deputies of the Kingdom of Italy. Venice. 1868. 


Sicnor EvcGenio Brunetta, of Venice, to whom we are indebted 
for the English version of this very curious lecture, reminds us of the 
distinguished service the author has done his country in arms and 
letters, and describes the society before which it was delivered as 
composed of “ the most eminent men of the pen and sword.” The as- 
sociation was formed in view of the vastly increased number of duels, 
resulting from the union of the different provinces, and the contact of 
such diverse local opinions and prejudices. Its object is for the pres- 
ent to regulate the duel by certain inflexible laws, tending finally to 
its extinction. We understand that Signor Fambri is the author of 
the society no less than of the lecture ; and that both have attracted at- 
tention in Italy, especially among gentlemen who are so unhappy as to 
be at once writers and fighters, and subject to a public opinion de- 
manding the expiation or the vindication of articles at the point of the 
rapier. While we can justly exult in our own advance beyond this exi- 
gency, we cannot restrain our sympathies from going out to brother Jit- 
térateurs who have still the most embarrassing problem of journalism to 
solve, and we have looked over Signor Fambri’s lecture with a good deal 
of interest. This gentleman, who was one of the first deputies sent to 
the national parliament from Venice after her union with Italy, has had 
the happiness to invent a phrase which expresses the mind of the con- 
servative party in Italy: “The red shirt must be hung up in the 
Bargello” ; in other words, there is now no longer need of Garibaldi 
since the revolution is accomplished, and his costume should be kept only 
as a relic and curiosity. We may suppose that his lecture is in great 
part the sense of the army and the politicians, whom it most concerns. 
He takes us quite back to the origin of the duel, which is indefi- 
nite, and finds that in our day, although many of the former causes of 
duelling have disappeared, the custom was never so rife in Europe be- 
fore, owing to the admission of the vast middle classes to the tribunals 
of honor ; and he believes that the number of duels will not decrease 
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till “ public opinion shall condemn literary or political dishonesty in the 
same manner as it does a breach of commercial faith, — when it shall 
regard an arrogant man as an indelicate and mean person, and an in- 
sinuation as a moral swindle. These are the only conditions which 
can bring the institution to its last period; and the abolitionists of 
duelling are without forethought, when they propose to abolish it sud- 
denly.” 

A duel, Signor Fambri thinks, might be properly denounced, when it 
would be unfair to blame duelling ; he holds, with Chateaubriand, that 
“it is neither the sword nor the bullet that kills duellists, but the sec- 
onds”; and he proposes to begin with these in the reform of the duello. 
To prevent a duel is not to prevent crime; a given encounter “ was 
the least of all the evils that the quarrel could have originated, because 
it was a quarrel between two men firmly determined to kill each other; 
and these two men would not have been quiet, if the duel was abolished, 
and would doubtless have recourse to other means much more dangerous 
and fatal.” Moreover, our author declares that the immediate abolition 
of duelling is proved an impossibility by the history of all those princes 
and powers who have attempted to suppress it; “even Louis IX. of 
France, who was a saint,” as he wittily expresses it, could not do away 
with it, and, “ being a practical man,” though a saint, contented himself 
with regulating it. Were it at once abolished, the duellist’s sword “would 
break into many pieces, every one of which would turn into a poniard, 
to be gathered up and concealed till the opportunity offered for using it.” 
Upon this Signor Fambri enters into some consideration of the code of 
honor as it would affect a free press, which is interesting as intimating 
the condition of the press in Italy, and Italian ideas concerning it. 


“ It is said that the institution of duelling brings the public writer into con- 
flict with three great duties, namely : ist, That of speaking the truth, which 
he must do for honesty’s sake and in behalf of his own country ; 2d, That of 
defending and protecting the decorum of the press against every outward 
influence, and at the same time of not seeking quarrels in a personal spirit of 
bravado, but, on the contrary, obliging his colleagues to be moderate and 
wise, and thus multiplying the responsibilities of the journalist, and limiting, 
in fact, that liberty which it is his mission to protect ; 3d, That of a private 
man, which consists in not adventuring his life, unless urged by a supreme 
necessity, — a life which is not simply his own, but belongs also to those who 
gave it him, as well as to his wife and children. 

“ Tt is true that individual limitation of the press brings the writer into a 
conflict, from which either the truth, or the dignity of the press, or else the 
family, must suffer. Here, indeed, arises the most intricate question in re- 
gard to the effective liberty of the press; because the honest man says: 
Have I fought and voted for liberty, in order that my name and the names 
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of my friends and relations, together with all my affections, interests, and 
honor, should be in the hands of base writers, who make scandal a specula- 
tion, and every day serve the public with corruption and calumny ? 

“ How far is the press at liberty to go? Has it the right of gathering all 
the gossip and inventions of the most debased and vile of society, and array 
citizen against citizen, and so invert the order of social life, even by de- 
nouncing as corrupt every sentence of a tribunal, or every vote of a commis- 
sion or council? Has it the privilege of entering the domestic walls to slan- 
der, exaggerate, and even invent facts? May it, through some very trans- 
parent anagram, malign an elegant and hospitable lady ? Is the press so free 
as to be permitted to misstate facts and falsify documents? Ina word, is it 
allowed to print all that one would be ashamed to speak ? 

“ Many legislators say, Yes. This is an opinion which may be maintained ; 
but what do we prove by maintaining it? We prove that the law cannot 
and ought not to interfere in that affair ; and itis precisely for this reason that 
honor must be defended in a private way. But how?” 


It is clear to Signor Fambri that there is but one means, the duello, 
founded on an educated public opinion, which shall not permit duels 
upon insufficient grounds, nor hold that the duel should supersede legal 
redress, which shall not insist upon the choice of weapons being always 
given to the challenged, nor require any man to fight with a person of 
bad character. He continues : — 


“ Formerly, he, who, not being a nobleman, challenged a nobleman, was 
answered in any other manner than with the sword. Now we want another 
kind of nobility, namely, that of morality and respectability. We care no 
more for the golden spurs, but we must strictly require a golden conscience 
and a good reputation, before we admit a man to fight. 

“ The application of this principle alone is sufficient to reduce the present 
number of duels to half; for there are many chevaliers d'industrie who seek 
quarrels, and consequently duels, for the sole purpose of making themselves 
in some way known. These men have a great art, they know how to use a 
sword very well; but I remember that summus in arte non debet mori; so I 
hold that they must not be killed, or at least, it is not for honest men to kill 
them. 

“The conclusion of my discourse is this: I would form an association of 
most respectable men of the pen and of the sword. My present word is the 
precursor of a serious work, the compilation of a Code of Honor, which shall 
have, I hope, the approbation of all the honest men, while the chevaliers 
d’industrie in six months will have little in which to rejoice. At the same 
time, the right of gentlemen to use the sword, in those circumstances where 
a reconciliation is impossible, shall be left untouched.” 


All this reads very curiously in a country where we find it quite pos- 
sible to suppress the duello by public opinion and by statute, and where 
it does not exist except in the semi-barbaric South, which has neither 
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liberty nor law. One longs to have Signor Fambri reach his logical 
conclusion, and declare, that, since none but a rogue will calumniate, 
and none but a ruffian insult a gentleman, theie can be no possible oc- 
casion for a tribunal of honor in the presence of a reformed public 
opinion. In view of the more serious work which he intends to pub- 
lish, might we ask his attention to Great Britain and the United States, 
as free countries in which private reputation is quite safe without the 
protection of even a tribunal of honor? He has done a good thing, 
however, in exposing the absurdity of the present duello, and we must 
own, that, apart from his delusion that some sort of duelling is neces- 
sary, his lecture gives some very instructive glimpses of the structure 
of Italian society and public sentiment. 





11.—1. Madame Thérése ; or, the Volunteers of 92. By MM. Ercr- 
MANN-CHATRIAN. ‘Translated from the Thirteenth Edition. With 
Ten Full-Page Illustrations. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
1869. 

2. Littell’s Living Age, Nos. 1275-1278. November, 1868. Madame 
Thérése. Parts L., IL, IIL, 1V. Translated for the Living Age, 
from the French of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. 


Ir would be advisable to drop the hyphen between the two names 
Erckmann-Chatrian, if “ MM.” is to be prefixed. It is exceedingly 
common for Frenchmen to bear or to assume a double surname; 
and such surnames are almost always printed with a hyphen, as 
Ledru-Rollin, Henriquel-Dupont, and the like. When printed in that 
way, the name Erckmann-Chatrian is a mere nom de plume and a 
complete disguise, as we find it at the head of an old copy of the book 
before us, which has for title “ Madame Thérése. Par Erckmann-Cha- 
trian.” But the “ MM.,” for Messieurs, requires it to be separated into 
two surnames of two painstaking and hard-working littérateurs, who 
have worked much together. 

Mr. Higginson, in his Preface to the Scribner translation of Madame 
Thérése, has given a short account of these writers. He seems to 
think that their success has been long deferred, but it can hardly be so 
considered. In 1859, as Mr. Higginson has said, with truth, their first 
decided “ hit” was made in the publication of Z’ Ilustre Docteur Mathéus ; 
but in 1859 Erckmann was only thirty-seven years old, and his friend 
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but thirty-three. This was tolerably early won success; any literary 
man in France, who before the age of forty can be called un homme 
arrivé, has done well. 

It is, moreover, wholly improbable that the works which now stand 
under the name of our authors will ever obtain a popularity either as 
wide-spread or as solidly based upon the judgments of the critical as 
that of the great masters of modern fiction. That simplicity of descrip- 
tion and of literary style upon which Mr. Higginson has dwelt is admi- 
rable only when it covers something beyond simplicity. In the case of 
MM. Erckmann and Chatrian, this something beyond is limited to a 
very pleasant sketching of cottage interiors, the domestic life of vil- 
lagers, and the exterior, so to speak, of men and women and children 
who are more or less mixed up with the wars of the French Revolution 
aud Empire. In the book before us, the character is well preserved of 
reminiscences of early youth related in age. The man who tells the 
story does not appear by the name or in the character of his manhood ; 
but his recollections of the good old times when he was little Fritzel, in 
the village of Anstatt, are told with considerable success in preserving 
the right tone, and seem to be really the dim-seen mental pictures they 
pretend to be. ‘The difficulty with dim-seen mental pictures is, how- 
ever, an obvious one. The lines and hues which have not yet entirely 
faded are those which portray the outside, even the extreme outside 
of things. What Fritzel remembers of the scenes of his boyhood is 
what every one can remember. Uncle Jacob’s looks and words, his 
dress, the old rooms, the porcelain stove, the kitchen fireplace, the 
smoky rafters, and, outside the old home, only those disconnected inci- 
dents which go to make up a child’s incomplete impressions of the 
world, and which, remembered in age, are pleasant to the reminiscent, 
and likely to seduce him into day-dreams, but are of minor importance 
to those who are compelled to hear him relate them. This deficiency, 
one cannot help feeling, exists in the story before us. Stories of old 
wars are good, and simple sketches of humble interiors are good ; but 
in a short life, somewhat shortened by the necessity of making choice 
among importunate claims upon its passing moments, one longs for the 
books which have much to offer, and for the romances, in particular, 


which treat of incidents as happening to active, sensitive, living men 
and women. 


If, however, Madame Thérése cannot be called a novel of that high 
class, it is none the less a pleasant and wholesome little book, and one 
which will have a great number of readers. It becomes of importance, 
therefore, to examine into the sufficiency of the translations through 
which it appeals to most American readers. The translation made 
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by Miss Forten, and published by Charles Scribner & Co., is the 
one which will be most read hereafter, but the anonymous translation 
published in Littell has been read hitherto by the larger audience ; 
and both demand the more thorough scrutiny, when it is found that 
each of them is exceedingly close to the original, that each has been 
made loyally and according to principles of translation generally sound. 
It requires a careful comparison of each with the other and with 
the original, to enable one to judge which translation is on the whole 
the better; and after this comparison has been made, there is still 
room for two opinions. At starting, the Scribner translation seems 
to err the more frequently. “To pass the lane to slip into the or- 
chard” is not a correct rendering of traverser [allée pour me glisser 
dans le fruitier: Littell’s translation has the phrase in its correspond- 
ing English, “to pass through the entry to slip into the fruit-room.” 
Moreover, the same sentence affords an example of another point of 
superiority in the Littell translation, its freedom from long words, — 
rendering, for instance, bonnes odeurs by “ good smell,” instead of “ de- 
licious fragrance,” which we find in the other version. On the whole, 
the Littell version has the better English style. But to return to inac- 
curacies of translation. On page 122 of Scribner's edition “ snow-cov- 
ered” is wrongly put for couvertes de givre; and on the next page, 
“mischievous ” is a wholly erroneous expression for malin ; — Littell has 
both these better : “ frost-covered” hedges, that is, covered with frozen 
fog, the moisture in the air crystallized around each twig and bough, 
as one sees it more often in Europe than in America; and “ the sharp- 
est of us all,” for le plus malin de nous tous. These mistakes occur 
sometimes when the context might show at once the true meaning. 
Even to an indifferent French scholar ce n’est pas trop béte does not 
mean “that may be”; the idea is, that the doctor’s excuse isn’t a bad 
one, the commandant means to congratulate him ironically, and the 
sense is, “come, that’s not as bad as it might be.” Littell’s trans- 
lator renders the whole passage very well. These are average in- 
stances of a class of mistakes of which there are many in the Scribner 
translation. ‘They denote haste, in all probability, rather than igno- 
rance; and another fault often occurring in the course of the work 
seems to confirm this opinion, namely, the total omission of some phrase 
in which a difficult idiom occurs, 

It is, of course, a task of difficulty and delicacy to render exactly a 
French idiomatic expression by an English one equally idiomatic; the 
search is a laborious matter, and the decision a delicate one. Thus, in 
the description of the fight, in Chapter IIL, the French commandant 
se mit a chanter une chanson qui vous donnait la chair de poule, the 
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exact sense of which is, of course, “ began to sing a song which gave 
you goose-flesh,” a perfectly well-understood popular expression. Ought 
the translator to use it, or is it not yet admitted into good society, as the 
French equivalent is? Different opinions will be held upon all such 
points; but it is clear that “made one’s flesh creep,” and “made one 
thrill all over,” are neither of them good translations, because each of 
them renders a picturesque phrase by a stiff one, which, from foolish 
use, has lost all vigor. The fat boy in “ Pickwick” used the former 
phrase for the last time in literature. 

Two or three lines above this last-named phrase, Scribner’s trans- 
lator has achieved a remarkable success. “ At each stroke of the 
lance the parry of the bayonet came like a flash of light” is really 
excellent rendering in a difficult case. Littell’s translator misses it 
entirely. In general, Miss Forten has rendered the military expres- 
sions into the proper English terms. The translation in Littell has 
not been so successful in this particular; and probably as many mis- 
takes occur in the latter as in Miss Forten’s version. The phrase tu 
n'a done pas encore sommeil means “ are you not sleepy yet?” and not, 
“are you not asleep?” A dog’s tail held en trompette is not a tail 
“like a trumpet,” but curled up. 

It is hard to balance aright the many successes and the few failures 
of these two translations. ‘There are advantages in each, and it would 
cost very little labor to make of either an excellent and highly finished 
version. 


12.—1. The Ermine in the Ring. Supplement to Patnam’s Monthly. 
1868. 

2. The Erie Railroad Row, considered as an Episode in Court. By 
Cnarvces F. Apams, Jr. From the American Law Review. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, & Co. 1868. 


“Tne Ermine in the Ring” is not a fairy tale, as might be supposed 
from its title and its publication at the present season. Nor is there 
anything of the allegory in it, except in the name. It purports to be, 
and appears to be, a strictly historical narrative, illustrative of the 
present condition of the judiciary of New York, and its connection 
with, and dependence upon, the individuals who control the politics of 
that city. 

It seems that in 1862 the city of New York hired of Fernando 

_ Wood certain offices in Nassau Street, which turned out to be un- 
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suited to the purpose for which they had been taken, and were only 
partially occupied. In 1865, the lease being about to expire, Mr. 
Wood procured the passage of an order of the City Council to renew it, 
at something more than double the old rent. The Mayor (Gunther) 
signed the order, but the next day repented, and erased his signature. 
The lease therefore was not signed, but the city continued to use as 
much of the building as they had previously occupied, and Mr. Wood 
continued, as (apparently) before, to let the rest to other tenants. 
Wood was at that time at feud with the Tammany ring, which held 
the principal municipal offices, and among others that of Corporation 
Counsel, in the person of Mr. Richard O'Gorman. Mr. O'Gorman, 
having called to his aid Mr. Williams, of the New York bar, brought a 
suit in behalf of the city against Mr. Wood, having for its object a 
decree setting aside the order for a lease, on the ground that it was 
obtained through bribery, and a trial of the question of fraud before 
a jury. In support of the allegation of corruption, Mr. Williams had 
received from two persons, who had been in Mr. Wood's confidence at 
the time, but had since broken with him, details of the purchase for 
$21,000 of enough votes in the City Council to pass the order for the 
lease. One of his informants was Judge Barnard of the Supreme 
Court. Now began a war of motions, petitions, injunctions, and coun- 
ter-injunctions, — the object being, on the one hand, to bring the ques- 
tion of fraud to a jury trial, on the other to get the whole case into the 
hands of a judge upon whom Mr. Wood could rely. The latter seems, 
however, to have had the advantage of seeing his opponents’ game, while 
he kept his own safely concealed; otherwise, he would hardly have 
succeeded, as he did, in getting the case into the hands of Judge Car- 
dozo. Once there, it seems to have been substantially lost; for that 
magistrate, with the aid of his associate, Judge Barnard, who had made 
his peace with Wood, succeeded in thwarting all attempts to try it on its 
merits or to remove it to another tribunal. Mr. Williams, however, did 
not despair, and perhaps might have succeeded at last, had not Mr. O’Gor- 
man, the time for whose re-election was approaching, and who could not 
afford to incur the opposition of Wood, now again a chief in Tammany, 
set his associate aside, and insisted upon managing the case entirely him- 
self, and exactly in the manner desired by his adversaries. The result 
was a decree by Judge Cardozo in Wood’s favor, from which no appeal 
has been taken, so far as we know. 

We have given a very brief statement of the substance of a pamphlet 
of thirty-two pages. The writer carefully explains every detail of the 
proceedings from beginning to end, so that whoever reads his book will 
see precisely how the machinery of justice was made to work iniquity. 
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There are passages of a dramatic interest, — as the dialogue between 
Mr. Williams and Judge Cardozo, which results in the lawyer’s becom- 
ing satisfied that the Judge has been served with a false copy of the 
pleadings. Nor is there any lack of humorous situations, — as when 
Judge Barnard, upon the witness-stand, denies, with great superfluity 
of negation, that he ever told Mr. Williams anything about Wood’s 
purchase of the councilmen’s votes. 

Although the pamphlet under review is anonymous, yet it is evident 
that Mr. Williams, whether he wrote it or not, is its responsible author ; 
for many of its statements obviously could only have been derived from 
him. If this fact seems to throw doubt upon its accuracy or fairness, it 
should be remembered that its tone throughout is calm and moderate, 
and that its author could hardly have ventured to publish a narrative 
which, if not strictly true, was a manifest and gross libel upon persons 
of judicial station and great influence, unless he felt that he had the 
means of proving what he stated. 

If the proceedings chronicled in “ The Ermine in the Ring” tend to 
show the dangers arising from the political associations of an elective 
judiciary, “The Erie Railroad Row” exposes its susceptibility to pecu- 
niary influences. But while the former narrative exhibits the bench 
as the dangerous instrument of extortion and injustice, in the latter the 
court appears to have changed its ermine for motley. The total 
absence of merit on both sides of the quarrel prevents our feeling of 
indignation from rising high enough to interfere with an enjoyment of 
the ludicrous aspects of the struggle. To be sure, it is a serious matter 
that judges and judicial proceedings should be brought into universal 
contempt in any community ; but it must also be matter for thankful- 
ness, when a magistrate like Judge Barnard can do no greater mischief 
than to make himself ridiculous. This he did most effectually, in the 
proceedings described in the pamphlet under review. 

It is well known that Mr. Vanderbilt and Mr. Drew have long been 
large operators in tlfe stock of the Erie Railroad. Last spring, Mr. 
Vanderbilt was trying to get control of that railroad by securing more 
than half of its stock. Mr. Drew, however, by virtue of certain arrange- 
ments made in consequence of previous loans of money to the railroad, 
and also of his influence in the direction, had it in his power to throw 
an enormous mass of stock upon the market, and thus entirely thwarted 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s plans. The latter, therefore, had recourse to Judge 
Barnard, and the struggle opened with an injunction locking up all 
Drew’s reserves of stock, and enabling Vanderbilt to prosecute his 
plans safely. Drew replied with an injunction from another judge, and 
Vanderbilt with yet another from a third judge, and so the fusillade 
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was kept up until six injunctions had issued on the one side and the 
other, resulting apparently in a position of affairs favorable to Mr. Van- 
derbilt. He went on, therefore, bravely buying Erie stock right and 
left. Not less boldly, however, did Mr. Drew go on selling “ short,” 
in spite of the apparent certainty that the injunction first issued by 
Judge Barnard would make it impossible for him to fulfil his contracts 
without great loss. 

The litigation had now, in the space of a few days, become as com- 
plicated as the famous case of “ Poor Peter Peebles v. Plainstanes, et 
per contra,” when the plaintiff’s eighth agent, Mr. Wildgoose, “ recom- 
mended a Multiplepoinding, to bring all parties into the field.” Mr. 
Drew’s “ Multiplepoinding” was a process more rapid and effectual 
than Scotch or any other jurisprudence had ever furnished before. It 
was a seventh bill in equity, alleging that various parties, among 
whom was Judge Barnard, were concerned in stock speculations ; that 
in aid of those speculations, and in pursuance of a conspiracy, the said 
Barnard had issued an injunction, ete. This bill was supported by 
affidavits and by eminent counsel, and an injunction was issued ex parte, 
commanding everything which Judge Barnard had enjoined, and en- 
joining everything which he had commanded. As Mr. Drew and the 
Erie directors would now equally violate an injunction, whether they 
issued or withheld their reserves of stock, and as by issuing them they 
could secure enormous profits to themselves, besides defeating their 
adversary, it may well be supposed that they lost no time in obeying 
the latest mandate of the law, and flooding the market with the new 
shares. Of course the stock fell rapidly ; Mr. Drew covered his short 
contracts at a great profit, and Mr. Vanderbilt found himself in a “ ter- 
rible embarrassment.” 

The game was now lost and won, and the various suits had become 
purposeless; but they still served as a sort of stronghold from which 
the party defeated in the field could check and hamper the successful 
operations of his antagonist. Mr. Drew and tRe Erie directors had 
been guilty of contempt of Judge Barnard’s court. To evade his pro- 
cess, they were obliged to flee to Jersey City. The Vanderbilt party 
also claimed that a receiver should be appointed. Endless motions, 
hearings, orders, and appeals grew out of the “ Erie contempt cases,” 
as they began to be called; and it was from these collateral and inci- 
dental proceedings that the scandalous scenes narrated by Mr. Adams 
in the latter part of his pamphlet arose. Under cover of all this ludi- 
crous skirmishing in the courts, the real parties had settled the real 
quarrel, had bought up two legislatures, and legalized all their irregu- 
larities, and, uniting again in fresh schemes, left the fires and back-fires 
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of litigation which they had kindled so freely to go out in the midst of 
universal contempt and disgust. So disreputable had the whole pro- 
ceedings become, that Judge Cardozo, though both parties requested it, 
refused to hear a motion in the case, and, when an attempt was made to 
obtain an order from the somewhat notorious Judge McCunn of the 
Superior Court, that incorruptible magistrate preferred to risk a fine 
of a thousand dollars rather than “have his court have anything to 
do with the scandal.” 

We have not space to follow Mr. Adams into the details of the 
hearings upon the contempt cases and the receivership, which con- 
stitute the “ Episode in Court.” We content ourselves with a single 
specimen, not because it is specially characteristic, but because it may 
be interesting to those of our readers who remember the article on 
“The Judiciary of New York City,” published in the “ North Ameri- 
ean Review” for July, 1867. 

“ Mr. Field said the question would open new evidence that had been ruled 
out. 

“ Judge Barnard. It was ruled out because I intend to have this ‘ North 
American Review’” (holding up the book) “ put in evidence, which contains 
an article about me, written by a clerk in your office. I intend to have this 
whole matter ferreted out.” 


The matter which the Judge intended to have “ ferreted out” was the 
allegation that he had a corrupt interest in the suit originally started by 
the Vanderbilt party. One of the questions put by him to a witness 
indicates what the Judge supposed to be the prevalent impression as 
to the proper method of informing his judicial mind. The Mr. Crane 
referred to is a person understood to have much influeace with him. 


“ Judge Barnard. Do you know whether James Fiske, Jr., and William 
H. Marston, went in a carriage to John J. Crane’s house, and offered him 
$ 50,000 to vacate this injunction ? . 

.) I think I heard something of ‘the kind.” ° 


9” 


In conclusion, we have only to say that the public are under great 
obligations to the authors of these two pamphlets for their clear and able 
analysis of the very voluminous and confused proceedings, from which, 
without their aid, the general reader would have neither the time, the 
patience, nor the ability to extract the material portions for himself. 
Every one gets from the newspapers a confused idea that there is 
something very rotten in the administration of justice in New York 
City. To know exactly what is wrong, one needs just such carefully 
arranged and verified statements as these. 
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13.— A Manual of Mythology, in the Form of Question and Answer. 
By the Rev. George W. Cox, M. A. First American, from the 
Second London Edition. New York: Leypoldt and Holt. 1868. 
12mo. pp. 300. 


Tue modern science of comparative mythology, which until lately 
could be studied only in ponderous treatises, like that of Grimm, or in 
learned monographs, like those of Bréal, is at last beginning to get ex- 
pounded in a more popular form and in school-books. ‘The works of Mr. 
Baring-Gould, however imperfectly put together, are nevertheless so 
very readable, that they must serve to diffuse far and wide many frag- 
mentary, but important, notions of the new science. And now Mr. G. 
W. Cox —a most estimable writer, always scholarlike in his enthu- 
siasm, and usually scholarlike in his conceptions — has prepared for us 
an elementary treatise, a sort of mythological primer, which admirably 
fills a place not before occupied by any respectable book whatever. 
With some qualifications, presently to be noted, it is comprehensive and 
accurate enough to satisfy the scholar who needs a compendium, while, 
on the other hand, it is sufficiently entertaining and intelligible to be 
used with profit by the young student who is for the first time ap- 
proaching the subject. 

Since the promulgation of philosophic and rational theories of an- 
cient mythology, all the old-fashioned treatises on the subject, how- 
ever erudite, seem as crude, and often as puerile, as the speculations of 
sixteenth-century physicians on the nature and causes of disease. The 
kind of ingenuity displayed in such works as those of Creuzer and 
Gladstone becomes after a while merely provoking. And even a 
straightforward account, like that in the first volume of Grote’s “ His- 
tory of Greece,” is excessively tedious, from the total absence of any 
general hypothesis which might serve to co-ordinate the bewildering 
details, and link them together in the memory. As for the old text- 
books, they have become worse than useless. They consist usually of 
an uncritical mixture of Euhemerism, symbolism, and the doctrine of a 
primitive revelation. Or even if they keep clear of reckless theoriz- 
ing, they do not succeed in investing the myths of classic antiquity with 
the average grace and dignity of a modern fairy-tale, or in making the 
student understand how so sensible a people as the ancient Greeks 
could have found any mental nutriment in what to us seems so stale and 
insipid. 

Indeed, to describe ancient mythology well, upon any theory, re- 
quires a combination of somewhat rare gifis. An old myth, to interest 
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us who no longer regard it with awe and wonder, must: be well told. 
A story which no longer illustrates any portion of our theory of things 
must rest more or less upon its merits as a mere story. Therefore the 
writer who attempts to popularize the science of mythology must have 
fair power of narration, as well as some poetic insight. He must have 
a keen sense of the beauty and humor of these old legends, that he 
may impart something of such a sense to his readers. And he must 
also have acquired enough of the true scientific spirit to know how to 
generalize boldly and exhaustively, whenever generalization will throw 
steady light upon the subject, and how to abstain from that too eager 
theorizing which is sure to invest any novel treatise with a suspicious 
and untrustworthy air. 

It is because its author possesses to a certain extent these quali- 
fications, but particularly the first mentioned, that Mr. Cox’s “ Man- 
ual of Mythology” is, on the whole, such a satisfactory text-book. 
The theory upon which it proceeds is, of course, the theory, more 
or less thoroughly conceived by Miiller and Bréal, that a myth is 
the offspring of a primitive explanation of some conspicuous natural 
phenomenon. “Not an allegory,” as we have elsewhere observed, 
“not an esoteric symbol, but an explanation. Where we propound a 
scientific theory, primitive men constructed a myth. For a thing is 
said to be explained, when it is classified with other things with which 
we are already acquainted. That is the only kind of explanation of 
which science is capable. We explain the origin, progress, and ending 
of a thunder-storm, when we have classified the phenomena presented 
by it along with other more familiar phenomena of vaporization and 
condensation. But the primitive man explained, to his own satisfae- 
tion, the same thing, when he had classified it along with the well- 
known phenomena of human volition, by constructing a theory of a 
great black dragon pierced by the unerxing arrows of a heavenly 
archer.” This was the most obvious and most satisfactory explana- 
tion which he could give. A myth, then, is a fragment of fetichistic 
philosophy, or of fetichistie poetry,—it matters not which we call it, 
for in the myth-making age poetry and philosophy were one. Max 
Miiller’s well-known theory, therefore, though mainly correct in_ its 
details, seems to us wholly fallacious in its general expression. The 
existence of mythology is not due to any “disease,” abnormity, or 
hypertrophy of metaphor, in language. It was not so much the char- 
acter of the expression which originated the thought, as it was the 
thought which gave character to the expression. The early Aryan 
language abounded in metaphor, because the early Aryans were myth- 
makers. And they were myth-makers because they had nothing but 
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the phenomena of human will and effort with which to compare objec- 
tive phenomena. Therefore it was that they spoke of the sun as an 
archer, and classified inanimate no less than animate objects as mascu- 
line and feminine. Max Miiller’s statement of his own theory is but 
one illustration among many of the curious way in which he combines 
a marvellous penetration into the significance of details with a singular 
looseness of general conceptions. 

There is no evidence in the volume before us that Mr. Cox has gone 
any deeper than his master into the philosophy of this subject. In- 
deed, as is perhaps well enough in such an elementary treatise, he phi- 
losophizes but little. He does not strive to explain ultimately why the 
Greeks called the dawn a forsaken maiden: it is enough for his pres- 
ent purpose to know that they did so call it. Let us, as a specimen of 
Mr. Cox’s mode of treatment, expound after his fashion the story of 
(Edipus. 

“CEdipus was the great national hero of the Thebans. His father, 
Laios, had been warned by the Delphic oracle that he was in danger 
of death from his own son. The newly born C&dipus was therefore 
exposed on the hillside; but, like Romulus and Remus, and all infants 
similarly situated in legend, was duly rescued. He was taken to Cor- 
inth, where he grew up. Journeying once to Thebes, he got into a 
quarrel with an old man whom he met on the road, and slew him, who 
was none other than his father, Laios. Reaching Thebes, he found the 
city harassed by the Sphinx, who afflicted the land with drought until 
she should receive an answer to her riddles. C&dipus destroyed the 
monster by solving her dark sayings, and as a reward received in mar- 
riage his own mother, Iocaste. Then the Erinyes hastened the dis- 
covery of these dark deeds; Iocaste died in her bridal chamber; and 
(Edipus, having blinded himself, fled to the grove of the Eumenides, 
near Athens, where, amid flashing lightning and peals of thunder, he 
died. 

(Edipus is the Sun. Like Herakles, Perseus, Theseus, Bellerophon, 
Sigurd, William Tell, he performs his marvellous deeds at the behest 
of others. In the evening he is united to the Dawn, the mother from 
whom he had sprung in the morning; and here the original story 
doubtless ended. In the Vedic hymns we find Indra, the Sun, born of 
Dahana ( Daphne), the Dawn, whom he afterwards, in the evening twi- 
light, marries. ‘To the Indian mind the story was here complete. But 
the Greeks had outgrown and forgotten the primitive significance of the 
myth. ‘To them C£dipus and Iocaste were human, or at least anthro- 
pomorphic beings; and a marriage between them was a fearful crime, 
which called for bitter expiation. Thus the latter part of the story 
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arose in the effort to satisfy a moral feeling. Like Iole and Iamos, the 
word “ Iocaste” signifies the delicate violet tints of the morning clouds. 
Laios (Skr. Dasyu) denotes the dark night, which begets the sun and 
is slain by it. C&dipus was exposed, like Paris upon Ida (a Vedic 
word, meaning “the earth”), because the sunlight in the morning lies 
upon the hillside. He is borne on to the destruction of his father and 
the incestuous marriage with his mother by an irresistible Moira or 
Fate. The sun cannot but slay the darkness and hasten to the couch of 
the violet twilight. The Sphinx is the storm-spirit who imprisons the 
rain, and utters dark mutterings and rumblings which none but the all- 
knowing sun may understand. Her name denotes “one who binds” 
(from sphingo), and she answers to Echidna or Ahi, the throttling 
snake of darkness. The idea was not derived from Egypt, but the 
Greeks, on finding Egyptian figures resembling their conception of the 
Sphinx, called them by the same name. CE£dipus destroys her, as Indra 
slays Vritra, and brings down rain upon the parched earth. Of the 
same family with the Sphinx are the monsters Python, Typhon, Poly- 
phemus, and Fafnir. C£dipus dies in the sacred grove of the Erinyes, 
a word which did not originally mean Fury, and cannot be explained 
in Greek. It is identical with the Sanskrit Saranyu, the name for 
morning. As the light of morning reveals the evil deeds done under 
the cover af night, the lovely Dawn, or Erinys, came to be regarded un- 
der one aspect as the terrible detector and avenger of iniquity. So the 
grove of the Erinyes, like the garden of the Hyperboreans, represents 
“the fairy network of clouds, which are the first to receive and the last to 
lose the light of the sun in the morning and in the evening. Hence, 
although QCé&dipus dies in a thunder-storm, yet the Eumenides are kind 
to him, and his last hour is one of deep peace and tranquillity.” To the 
last remains with him his daughter Antigone, “she who is born oppo- 
site.” the pale light which springs up opposite to the setting sun. 

To many persons it no doubt seems incredible that so many and such 
varied stories, so full of human interest, should have arisen merely from 
anthropomorphic explanations of physical phenomena. And when we 
recollect that not only Greek mythology, but the myths, fairy tales, and 
folk-lore of all nations under heaven, ancient or modern, are to be ex- 
plained on the same general theory, the demand upon our powers of 
belief may appear excessive. The difficulty is only apparent, however, 
and in face of the evidence, amounting to an overwhelming demon- 
stration, which is to be derived from a close analysis of the Vedic termi- 
nology, it disappears entirely. In fact, the types upon which stories are 
constructed are wonderfully few. Some clever playwright — we be- 
lieve it was Scribe —has said that there are only seven possible dra- 
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matic situations: that is, all the plays in the world may be classed 
with some one of seven archetypal dramas. If this be true, the as- 
tonishing complexity of mythology taken in the concrete, as compared 
with its extreme simplicity when analyzed, need no longer surprise us. 
Nothing better than mythology illustrates the aphorism that there is 
nothing new under the sun. Hans Andersen writes a lovely story of 
“The Ice Maiden,” which turns out to be an Old-World myth of the 
seasons. The wild and thrilling romance, “ La Maison Forestiere,” by 
Erckmann-Chatrian, is the story of the Wild Huntsman, the Erlking, 
the Piper of Hamelin, Orpheus, Gunadhyas, and Odin, — an original 
storm-myth, colored with reminiscences of the Berserker madness. Take 
almost any household tale or local superstition whatever, and in the at- 
tempt to trace exhaustively its kinship, you are almost inevitably car- 
ried over the entire habitable surface of our planet. We find Reynard 
the Fox playing his pranks in South Africa, and Jack planting his bean- 
stalk among the wigwams of the American Indians. Odysseus and 
Kalypso reappear in Arabia as Ahmed and Paribanou, and in Germany 
as Tannhiiuser and Ursula; while the same myth supplied Tasso with 
the conception of the gardens of Armida. Let us consider a single 
physical experience,—that of the quiescence of Nature during the 
winter months. To say nothing of the legends of Demeter and Perse- 
phone, Adonis, Eurydike, Balder, and Siegfried, we have the stories 
of the Sleeping Beauty, Endymion, the three Tells of Riitli, Thomas 
of Erceldoune, Olger Dansk, Charlemagne, Frederic Barbarossa, Olaf 
Redbeard, Don Sebastian, St. John, Merlin, Epimenides, Rip Van 
Winkle, and the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, —all suggested ulti- 
mately by this single physical phenomenon. And the list might be 
extended to a much greater length. The above is enough to show 
that a story-radical may be as prolific of heterogeneous offspring as 
a word-radical. Just as we find the root spac, “to look,” begetting 
words so various as sceptic, bishop, speculate, conspicuous, species, 
spice, etc., we may also expect to find a simple representation of the 
diurnal course of the sun, like those lyrically given in the Veda, 
branching off into stories as diversified as those of CEdipus, Herak- 
les, Odysseus, Odin, and Sigurd. In _ his interesting appendix to 
Henderson’s “ Folklore of the Northern Counties of England,” Mr. 
Baring-Gould has made a most ingenious and praiseworthy attempt to 
reduce the entire existing mass of household legends to about fifty 
story-roots; and his list, though both redundant and defective, is never- 


theless, as an empirical classification, very instructive. 
It would have been well, if Mr. Cox had occasionally contented him- 
self with this humbler task of grouping and affiliating ancient myths 
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according to their general characteristics, instead of invariably striving 
to explain, sometimes by doubtful etymologies, the minute features of 
each tale that he has taken up. Such myths as he cannot treat in this 
conclusive way he is apt to pass by, as if they were of small account. 
His treatment of Dionysos, for example, is inexcusably meagre. In 
the study of mythology, half a loaf is better than no bread. It is very 
instructive to compare analogous conceptions, even where, as in the 
Gellert-myth, we cannot decipher the mode of their origination. 

Perhaps it is hardly fair to complain of Mr. Cox for not understand- 
ing the general philosophical bearings of the science of mythology 
better than Max Miiller himself understands them. It is certain that 
both the one and the other sin against the canons of a sound inductive 
philosophy, when they interpret Zeus or Jupiter as originally the 
supreme Aryan God, and implicitly regard Greek polytheism as one 
of the degraded remnants of a primeval monotheism. Philology itself 
teaches us that this could not have been so. Father Dyaus was origi- 
nally the bright sky, and nothing more. Although his name became 
generalized, in the classic languages, into deus, beds, a god, it is quite 
certain that in early days, before the Aryan separation, it had acquired 
no such exalted significance. It was only in Greece and Rome— 
or, we may say, among the still united Italo-Hellenic tribes — that 
Jupiter-Zeus attained a pre-eminence over all other deities. The 
people of Iran quite rejected him, the Teutons preferred Thor and 
Odin, and even in India there is no evidence that Dyaus took per- 
manent precedence of Indra. It is in fact quite useless to look for a 
supreme Aryan divinity. There was no sense, active or dormant, of 
monotheism in the primitive Aryan intelligence. All mythology goes 
to show that the earliest religion was pure fetichism, and upon any 
other supposition the current interpretations of myths become quite 
futile. 

As for Mr. Cox’s general method of interpretation, we doubt if it 
can be considered wholly adequate to account for the heroic myths, and 
especially for the late and complicated legend of the Trojan War. That 
Zeus, Apollo, and Herakles were solar deities, and nothing more, can 
hardly be questioned. But that Achilleus and Agamemnon were solar 
deities, and nothing more, is by no means so probable. The Greeks 
themselves had a decided, though not very clear, sense of the distinction 
between the two orders of beings. We do not ignore the fact that the 
essential features of the Iliad-myth are to be found in the Veda, where 
Paris is represented, in name and in conception, by the dark robber 
Panis, Helen by the dawn-goddess Sarama, and so on, —and that the 
myth must therefore have been current long before the Greeks inhab- 
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ited Greece, long before there was any Ilium to be conquered. But all 
this does not forbid the supposition, that the legend, as we have it, may 
have been formed by the crystallization of mythical conceptions about 
a nucleus of genuine tradition. In maintaining this we are not open- 
ing the door to Euhemerism. It is very true that no trustworthy his- 
tory can be obtained from the Iliad merely by sifting out the mythical 
element in it. But to admit this is one thing: to hold that the poem 
contains no reminiscence whatever of an actual event, that it is all myth 
and not at all tradition, is to take another and far less tenable position. 
In this view we are upheld by a most sagacious and accurate scholar, 
Mr. E. A. Freeman, who finds in Carlovingian romance an excellent 
illustration of the problem before us. 

The Charlemagne of romance is a mythical personage. He is 
supposed to have been a Frenchman, at a time when neither the 
French nation nor the French language can properly be said to have 
existed ; and he is represented as a doughty Crusader, although crusad- 
ing was not thought of until long after the Carlovingian era. The 
legendary deeds of Charlemagne are not conformed to the ordinary 
rules of geography and chronology. He is a myth, and, what is more, 
he is a solar myth, — an avatar, or at least a representative, of Odin. 
If in his case legend were not controlled and rectified by history, he 
would be as unreal as Agamemnon. 

History, however, tells us that there was an Emperor Karl, German 
in race, name, and language, who was one of the two or three greatest 
men of action that the world has ever seen, and who in the ninth cen- 
tury ruled over all Western Europe. ‘To the historic Karl corre- 
sponds in many particulars the mythical Charlemagne. The legend has 
preserved the fact, which without the information supplied by history 
we might perhaps set down as a fiction, that there was a time when 
Germany, Gaul, Italy, and part of Spain formed a single empire. And, 
as Mr. Freeman has well observed, the mythical crusades of Char- 
lemagne are good evidence that there were crusades, although the real 
Karl liked Saracens well enough — at a distance. 

Now the case of Agamemnon may be much like that of Charle- 
magne, except that we no longer have history to help us in rectifying 
the legend. The Iliad preserves the tradition of a time when a large 
portion of the islands and mainland of Greece were at least partial- 
ly subject to a common suzerain; and, as Mr. Freeman has again 
shrewdly suggested, the assignment of a place like Mykena, instead of 
Athens or Sparta, as the seat of the suzerainty, is strong evidence of the 
trustworthiness of the tradition. It appears to show that the legend 
was constrained by some remembered fact, instead of being guided by 
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general probability. Charlemagne’s seat of government has been 
transferred in romance from Aachen to Paris: had it really been at 
Paris, says Mr. Freeman, no one would have thought of transferring it 
to Aachen. Moreover, the story of Agamemnon, though uncontrolled 
by historic records, is, here at least, supported by archeology, which 
shows Mykenz to have been at some time or other a place of great 
consequence. 

Then, as to the Trojan War, we know that the Greeks several times 
crossed the /Zgean, and colonized a large part of the sea-coast of Asia 
Minor. In order to do this it was necessary to oust from their homes 
many warlike communities of Lydians and Bithynians, and we may be 
sure that this was not done without prolonged fighting. There must 
have been now and then a levy en masse in prehistoric Greece, as there 
was in medieval Europe ; and whether the great suzerain at Mykenz 
ever attended one or not, legend would be sure to send him on such an 
expedition, as it afterwards sent Charlemagne on a crusade. 

We are therefore far from believing that the tale of the Trojan War 
is pure mythology. Though there is nothing in it which can by any 
cunning be construed into history, there is certainly much in it which is 
not due to any explanation of physical phenomena. While it cannot 
be denied that Paris and Helen are nothing but Night and Morning, it 
is, on the other hand, quite probable that Agamemnon and Achilleus 
represent dimly remembered heroes, or sovereigns, with their characters 
and actions distorted to suit the exigencies of a narrative founded upon 
asolar myth. The character of the Nibelungenlied here well illustrates 
that of the Iliad. Siegfried and Brunhild, Hagen and Giinther, are 
mere personifications of physical phenomena; but Etzel and Dietrich 
are none other than Attila and Theodoric surrounded with mythical 
attributes; and even the conception of Brunhild is supposed by some 
crities to contain elements derived from the traditional recollection of 
the historical Brunehaut. When, therefore, Achilleus is said, like a 
true sun-god, to have died by a wound from a sharp instrument in the 
only vulnerable part of his body, we reply, that the legendary Charle- 
magne conducts himself in many respects like a solar deity. If Odys- 
seus detained by Kalypso represents the sun ensnared and held captive 
by the pale goddess of night, the legend of Frederic Barbarossa asleep 
in a Thuringian mountain embodies a portion of a kindred conception. 
We know that Charlemagne and Frederic have been substituted for 
Odin; we may suspect that Achilleus and Odysseus have been substi- 
tuted for Herakles, or some other more ancient impersonation of the 
god of day. 

We should therefore hesitate to put all myths on a level with each 
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other. We should stop and reflect, before trying to analyze them all 
into the same elements. We should remember that in early times the 
solar myth was a sort of type after which all wonderful stories would 
be likely to be patterned, and that to such a type tradition also would 
be made to conform. These are considerations which Mr. Cox has not 
kept with sufficient constancy in his mind. If he had kept them in 
mind, his excellent little book would have been almost above criticism. 





14.— The Book of Were-Wolves: being an Account of a Terrible 
Superstition. By Sanine Barinc-Goutp, M. A. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 1865. - Crown 8vo. pp. 266. 


Wirnovt entering upon the difficult question, whether it is ever too 
late to discharge one’s duty to a good book by writing a notice of it, we 
would call attention to this little volume by Mr. Baring-Gould as one 
eminently worthy, from every point of view, of being reprinted in this 
country. 

“The Book of Were-Wolves” is a good book in the sense in which 
all Mr. Baring-Goulds productions are “good”: that is, it is enter- 
taining, it is accurate as far as it goes, and it contains an account of 
things which are worth knowing, though they are in reality but little 
known and little written about. More than this we can hardly say of 
any of these books. They are not scholarly in the high sense of the 
word; they are neither thorough, systematic, nor always philosoph- 
ical. In reading the “Curious Myths” one is shocked at the outset 
by the ridiculous surmise that the notion of the Wandering Jew may 
after all have a foundation in literal fact, because of Christ’s prophecy 
that some who were then on earth should stay to see his second coming ! 
Farther on in the same volume one’s scholarly sense is outraged by the 
author’s explicit approval of a clever, but silly, squib of a French abbé, 
in which Napoleon is identified with Apollo, and minutely delineated 
as a solar hero. The prelate of course intends to ridicule the great 
school of mythology of which his countryman Bréal is one of the 
founders. His brochure is similar in spirit to the “ Historic Doubts ” 
of the late Dr. Whately, and in point of ingenious puerility is about 
on a par with it. The perverse etymology which derives the name 
Napoleon from vai +- Apoleo (a very Apollo!!) is worthy of Ménage ; 
and that Mr. Baring-Gould could even be very deeply amused by it 
shows that he has never acquired a firm grasp of his subject. He 
boldly explains Thornrose and Melusina, nay, even Schamir, as physi- 
cal myths; but when he comes to William Tell, he is dimly afraid of 
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“going too far,” and so quotes his abbé by way of caution. This is 
characteristic, not of a scholar, but of a dilettante with scholarly tastes. 
And then as to philosophy, what shall we say to the grave sugges- 
tion, on page 259 of the present volume, that the case of M. Bertrand, 
the “human hyena,” was one, not of ghoulish insanity, but of true 
diabolical possession? It is rather late for such hypotheses to find 
favor. 

Although the subject of were-wolves is not treated very systemat- 
ically, it is nevertheless possible to cull from the book a tolerably com- 
plete theory of the origin and growth of this frightful superstition. A 
were-wolf, or lowp-garou, was a person who had the power of trans- 
forming himself into a wolf, being endowed, while in the lupine state, 
with the intelligence of a man, the ferocity of a wolf, and the irresistible 
strength of ademon. Antiquity believed in the existence of such per- 
sons; in the Middle Ages such a metamorphosis was supposed to be 
a phenomenon of daily occurrence; and even at the present day, in 
secluded portions of Europe, the peasants still cherish the superstition. 
The belief, moreover, is supported by a vast amount of evidence, which 
can neither be argued nor pooh-poohed into insignificance. The busi- 
ness of the comparative mythologist is to trace the pedigree of the ideas 
from which such a conception may have sprung. The business of the 
critical historian is to ascertain and classify the actual facts which this 
particular conception was used to interpret. 

In the first place, Mr. Baring-Gould shows that we have a true 
were-wolf myth, — that in early Aryan physics the black storm-cloud, 
or Rakshasas, was explained as a great bristle-haired wolf, just as the 
lightning was explained as a darting serpent, and the fleecy clouds as 
gently gliding swan-maidens, apsaras, Valkyries, or Houris. The con- 
ception of the were-wolf had, therefore, the same kind of origin as the 
conception of the mermaid, Melusina, or Undine; and, in view of this, 
perhaps, we hardly need to call to our aid the doctrine of metempsycho- 
sis, except as an additional illustration of the community of nature which 
in antiquity was supposed to hold between men and brutes. 

In the second place, we find that a were-wolf was commonly called a 
“skin-changer” (versipellis). The medieval theory was, that, while 
the were-wolf kept his human form, his hair grew inwards; when he 
wished to become a wolf, he simply turned himself inside out. In 
many trials on record, the prisoners were closely interrogated as to how 
this inversion might be accomplished ; but we are not aware that any 
one of them ever gave a satisfactory answer. At the moment of 
change their memories seem to have become temporarily befogged. 
An older theory was, that the possessed person had merely to put on a 
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wolf’s skin, in order to assume instantly the lupine form and character. 
It is impossible to avoid seeing in this a reminiscence of the fact that 
the old Berserkers were in the habit of haunting the woods by night, 
clothed in the hides of wolves or bears. 

Such being the genesis of the idea, we may next point out the facts 
which gave to it concrete reality, and made it one of the most horrible 
of superstitions. The first of these facts is the Berserker insanity char- 
acteristic of Scandinavia, but by no means unknown in other countries. 
In the times when killing one’s enemies often formed a part of the 
necessary business of life, persons were frequently found who killed for 
the mere love of the thing,—with whom slaughter was an end desirable 
in itself, not merely a means to a desirable end. What the miser is in 
an age which worships Mammon, such was the Beserker in an age when 
the current idea of heaven was of a place where people could hack 
each other to pieces through all eternity, and when the man who re- 
fused a challenge was punished with confiscation of his estates. With 
these Northmen, in the ninth century, the chief business and amuse- 
ment in life was to set sail for some pleasant country, like Spain or 
France, and make all the coasts and navigable rivers hideous with 
rapine and massacre. When at home, in the intervals between their 
freebooting expeditions, they were liable to become possessed by a 
strange homicidal madness, during which they would array themselves 
in woll-skins and sally forth by night to snap the backbones, smash 
the skulls, and sometimes to drink, with fiendish glee, the blood of 
unwary travellers or loiterers. These fits of madness were usually 
followed by great exhaustion and nervous depression. 

Such was the celebrated “ Berserker rage,” not peculiar to Norse- 
land, although there most conspicuously manifested. Taking now a 
step in advance, we find that there have been many cases, in compar- 
atively civilized countries, of monstrous homicidal insanity. The two 
most celebrated cases are those of the Maréchal de Retz, in 1440, and 
of Elizabeth, a Hungarian countess, in the seventeenth century. The 
Countess Elizabeth enticed young girls into her palace on divers pre- 
texts, and then coolly murdered them, for the purpose of bathing in 
their blood. The spectacle of human suffering became at last such a 
delight to her that she would apply with her own hands the most ex- 
cruciating tortures, relishing the shrieks of her victims as the epicure 
relishes each sip of his old Chateau Margaux. In this way she is said 
to have murdered six hundred and fifty persons before her evil career 
was brought to an end. But the case of the Maréchal de Retz is still 
more frightful. A marshal of France, a scholarly man, a patriot, and a 
man of holy life, he became suddenly possessed by an uncontrollable 
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desire to murder children. During seven years he continued to in- 
veigle little boys and girls into his castle, at the rate of about two each 
week, and then put them to death in various ways, that he might 
witness their agony and bathe in their blood, — experiencing after each 
occasion the most dreadful remorse, but led on by an irresistible crav- 
ing to repeat the crime. When this unparalleled iniquity was finally 
brought to light, the castle was found to contain bins full of children’s 
bones. The horrible details of the trial are to be found in this “ Book 
of Were -Wolves,” and in the works of Michelet and Martin. 

Going a step farther, we find cases in which the propensity to mur- 
der has been accompanied by cannibalism. On the 14th of December, 
1598, a tailor of Chalons was sentenced by the Parliament of Paris to 
be burned alive for lycanthropy. 

“ This wretched man had decoyed children into his shop, or attacked them 
in the gloaming, when they strayed in the woods, had torn them with his 
teeth, and killed them, after which he seems calmly to have dressed their 
flesh as ordinary meat, and to have eaten it with great relish. The number 


of little innocents whom he destroyed is unknown. A whole cask full of 
bones was discovered in his house.”— p. 81. 


About 1850 a beggar in the village of Polomyia, in Galicia, was 
proved to have killed and eaten fourteen children. And there are many 
other instances. 

Finally, there have been a great many cases in which the homicidal 
and cannibal craving has been accompanied by genuine hallucination, 
in which the miserable wretches have actually supposed themselves to 
be wolves or other wild animals. The details collected in Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s book leave no doubt on this point ; and here, at last, the lycan- 
thropy is complete. With all these data at our command, the belief in 
were-wolvyes is quite adequately accounted for; and we see how cu- 
riously myth and reality have co-operated in originating and keeping 
alive the superstition. 

Many persons would undoubtedly find this © Book of Were-Wolves ” 
too horrible to read. But, horrible as it is, its value and interest as a 
study of some of the obscurer phenomena of human life are not to be 
denied ; and we are, on the whole, too grateful to Mr. Baring-Gould 
for having treated the subject at all, to be very much disposed to com- 
plain of him for not having treated it more systematically. 
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15.— France under Richelieu and Colbert. By J. H. Brivees, M. B. 
Edinburgh, 1866. 8vo. pp. 201. 


WE call attention to this little book as one in all respects worthy to 
be republished in this country. It is not only an exceptionally pro- 
found and scientific essay, but it is written in a style at once noble and 
attractive, and the philosophy contained in it is one which the American 
people for some time to come cannot study too attentively. 

The period of history here treated of has been already ably discussed, 
at some length, by Mr. Buckle. Nothing, certainly, can be more effee- 
tive in its way than that portion of the “ History of Civilization” which 
is devoted to Richelieu and Descartes. But all Mr. Buckle’s conclu- 
sions were fur too much influenced by the course of English polities 
during the last forty years. His work is too much the product of an 
emancipating school of thought; and it constantly attaches more value 
to the destructive than to the constructive functions of science and 
statesmanship. But when it has been elaborately shown how Riche- 
lieu, carrying out a line of policy initiated by the great and ill-under- 
stood Louis XI., broke the power of the nobles and humbled the clergy, 
and how Descartes, by his bold dissent from the scholastic philosophy, 
stimulated the sceptical spirit all over Europe,— when all this has been 
shown, we have still but half the story about either of these great men. 
We wish to know, not only what they undid, but what they did. It is 
to the constructive portion of their labors that Dr. Bridges has more 
especially devoted himself; and his work is certainiy far more philo- 
sophical and satisfactory than the portion of Mr. Buckle’s work which 
we have referred to by way of comparison. ‘The policy of that much 
abused statesman, Richelieu, he exhibits in its true grandeur. He 
shows conclusively that the system inaugurated by Henry IV., and 
earried on by Richelieu, Mazarin, and Colbert, was a system requiring 
stable peace abroad and an industrial development at home, — and that 
the careers of Louis XIV., after he gave himself up to the dominion of 
Louvois and the Jesuits, and of Napoleon IL. after he attained supreme 
power, were flagitious and eminently disastrous departures from this 
wise policy. But we have not space at present to discuss either the 
merits or the defects of the book, which throws new light upon a vast 
number of incidental topics, but still leaves one with the feeling that the 
subject is not even yet quite exhausted. As we observed above, it 
ought speedily to be reproduced in this country. 
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16. — Passages from the American Note-Books of Natuanier Taw- 
THORNE. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1868. 12mo. 2 vols. 
pp. 222, 228. 


A REMARKABLE man has the privilege of being remarkable from all 
points of view, and what he was becomes at last even more interesting 
to us than what he did. Can we surprise his secret? But the genius, 
the very thing that so exasperates our curiosity, bafiles it at every 
turn. Has he not forgotten to plug the keyhole of his laboratory ? 
We peep, breathless with expectation. Yes, we shall catch him now! 
We shall find out what that last ingredient is which he puts into his 
crucible at the moment of projection, that materia prima, the mother 
that shall turn all these bits of lead and old nails he has been gathering 
so long into gold. Alas! at the critical moment it always turns out that 


his back is towards us, and his whole opaque personality thrust between 


us and what he is doing. Ilow many eyes have strained themselves 
into a present impossibility of seeing at some loophole of Shakespeare’s 
closet! He seems entirely unconscious, he is forever just going to be- 
tray himself, and he never does. 

These volumes are a sort of inventory of the stores of baser metal 
which Hawthorne had collected, and which he alone could have trans- 
muted in that slow and never-dying fire of his. They are very inter- 
esting, in the same way that Montaigne’s Essays are, — not more for 
their intrinsic value than for the glimpses of temperament they give 
us, of the medium through which the genius had to work its way into 
sight, and from which it took its peculiar color in passing. Hawthorne, 
with all his limitations, — and they spring into one’s eyes, as the French 
say,— was the most profoundly artistic genius of these latter days. 
Through a generation wallowing with complacent self-satisfaction in 
realism, he bore unstained his loyalty to the orthodox creed of the 
ideal in art. Add a little to him, and he would have been the greatest 
poet since Shakespeare ; take away a little, and he would have been a 
writer of emblems. Fortunately, his moral sense was too deeply inter- 
fused with his whole being to be pacified with mere moralities ; and 
while it seems always on the point of wholly absorbing him, and did 
make him one-sided, it is qualified and distracted by an eye for the pic- 
turesque in man and Nature as sensitive and retinent of impressions as 
the prepared leaf of the photographer. No imagination since Donne’s 
has so loved to work downward among the dark roots of things ; and he 
would have been lost in metaphysics, but for this necessity he was 
under of refreshing himself with sunshine and the society of men. 
The continual presence of imagination, turning everything to symbol, 
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is one of the most striking revelations of this book. Sombre this mind 
surely is, but not morbid. Everything that enters it suffers a change 
into something strange, if not rich. It refracts the rays from out- 
ward objects at a different angle from the common one. Hawthorne 
stands more oddly apart from the world as mere spectator than al- 
most any other man of creative genius with whose work we are famil- 
iar. This was in one sense a defect. His characters are apt to be 
types; his imagination does not enter into them and make them live 
through sympathy, as those of Shakespeare and Cervantes and Sterne 
do, (for it is only with the great masters that he is to be compared,) and 
the consequence is a certain lack of warmth and color. But, on the 
other hand, this coolness of observation, which in a nature less largely 
endowed would have become cynicism, gave him a perfectly unim- 
passioned insight into the less obvious springs of human action. No 
eye ever plunged deeper into the shadowy recesses of man’s conscience 
than his who conceived that midnight penance of Dimmesdale. 

As we trace him through these volumes, he seems to have passed 
through life like a gondola through a Venetian carnival. Dark and 
refusing itself to all curiosity, the eye within can take note of all that 
passes. A very sad note-book, in some respects, this surely is; but who 
ever found the study of life a cheerful one? What thoughtful mind 
was ever other than saddened by self-contemplation, a habit to which 
Hawthorne was, it may be, over-addicted ? To us there is something 
mournfully suggestive in this entry, early in the first volume. He is 
studying the people about him at the “ Maverick House,” where he 
chances to be. “One, very fashionable in appearance, with a hand- 
some cane, happened to stop by me and lift up his foot, and J noticed 
that the sole of his boot (which was exquisitely polished) was all worn 
out.” Or take this, a few pages farther on: “ Z7’he world is so sad and 
solemn, that things meant in jest are liable, by an overpowering influence, 
to become dreadful earnest, — gayly dressed fantasies turning to ghost- 
ly and black-clad images of themselves.” Nawthorne always saw that 
worn-out boot-sole that was not meant to be seen. His humor is that 
of the melancholy Jaques, ever on the watch and never entering into 
the fun. It is the humor of analysis, and not of sympathy. Whenever 
he attempted a humorous character, he failed, and failed disastrously, 
as he was himself perfectly conscious. His imagination did not so much 
accompany as haunt him. We remember his saying once, that he 
hated to live in an old house, his fancy was so disturbed by the wraiths 
of its former occupants. But this is no place for an analysis of so com- 
plex and subtile a character as his. Specially interesting to us is the 
proof these volumes give, that, in spite of that remoteness from ordinary 
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life which is so noticeable in his works, he was, like all great artists, a 
close and faithful student of Nature. And yet the abiding impression 
they leave upon the mind is a sad one. He, more than most, 


“ Saw all things 
Beneath him, and had learned this book of man 
Full of the notes of frailty, and compared 
The best of glory with her sufferings : 
Knowing the heart of man is set to be 
The centre of this world, about the which 
These revolutions of disturbances 
Still roll, where all the aspects of misery 
Predominate, whose strong effects are such 
As he must bear, being powerless to redress.” 


This now “ sacred and happy spirit ” was cruelly misunderstood among 
men. ‘There were those who would have taken him away from his 
proper and peculiar sphere, in which he has done more for the true 
fame of his country than any other man, and made him a politician and 
reformer. Even the faithfulness of his friendships was turned into a 
reproach. Him in whom New England was embodied as never before, 
making a part of every fibre of his soul, we heard charged with want of 
patriotism. There were certain things and certain men with whom his 
essentially aristocratic nature could not sympathize, but he was Ameri- 
‘an tothe core. Just after Bull Run he wrote to a friend : “ If the event 
of this day have left the people of the North in the same grim and 
bloody mood in which it has left me, it will be a costly victory to the 
South.” But it is unworthy of this noble man to defend him from im- 
putations which never touched him. As the years go by, his country- 
men will grow more and more proud of him, more and more satisfied 
that it is, after all, something considerable to be only a genius. 


17.— No Love Lost. A Romance of Travel. By W. D. Howe ts, 
Author of “ Venetian Life,” ete. New York: G. P. Putnam & 
Son. 1869. Small dto. pp. 58. 


We have more than once had occasion to say how highly we valued 
the qualities of Mr. Howells as a writer of prose. Of all our writers, he 
and Mr. Curtis most have that pleasant gift of being easy without being 
inelegant which is the immortal charm of Goldsmith. That we should 
all be born with the right to be natural, and all part with it so early for 
one mess of pottage or other! There are but two beatitudes in litera- 
ture, —the having something to say, and knowing how it should be said. 
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That knowing old master, whose distillation of the flower of Greek 
culture has given color and flavor to all modern criticism, tells us 


“Non satis pulchra esse poémata ; dulcia sunto, 
Et quocunque volent animum auditoris agunto.” 


It is odd that he should not only have alliterated, but rhymed his coup- 
let, as if to make the sound answer to the sense; though we confess 
that to our barbarian ear the meaning is better than the music. The 
awful question hovers on our lips, Would the Latins have rhymed, if 
they could? The ghosts of departed pedants shriek faintly (rerriyeoow 
éoxdres) and tear their honored wings as we utter it. However it may 
have been, Mr. Howells has chosen to yield his privilege as a modern, 
and to write his poem in unrhymed hexameters. But he obeys the 
Horatian precept in being always entertaining. This secret, commonly 
one of the last an author attains to, Mr. Howells seems indeed to have 
learned without the usual apprenticeship, by one of those private ar- 
rangements which the Muse connives at in her favorites. And let no 
one think it such a simple affair either. It is a segreto a voces, to be 
sure, that is cried aloud at the corners of the streets by a certain lady, 
who gets no more heed than an oyster-wench. But for all that, only 
the elect find it out. No, it is easy to be wise, heavy, instructive, ob- 
scure, profound, moral, eloquent, and whatever one should not be in the 
literature of entertainment, but it is wonderfully hard to be light and 
agreeable. It is like the tone of good society. Without it, a man may 
have all the cardinal virtues, but they are nothing to the purpose. 
When we say, then, that Mr. Howells interests and amuses us, we 
mean to pay him a very high compliment indeed. The poem before 
us is one that refined people will like to read. It is graceful, fluent, 
gleaming with that pleasant humor natural to Mr. Howells, and rises 
once or twice to a fervor as near passion as is in keeping with the 
lower tone of narrative poetry. In short, it is all it pretends to be, 
which is as much as to say that it is artistic. —a great merit in these 


days. 


18.— Lecture on the Uses of the Study of History. Printed for the 
Class Committee. Cambridge. 1868. 8vo. pp. 32. 


We feel almost as if we were committing an indiscretion in noticing 
at all a pamphlet printed as manuscript. But we have been so much 
struck both with the matter and the tone of this lecture as to be tempted 
into thus publicly saying how desirable we think it that a larger circle 
should share in the pleasure and instruction we have ourselves enjoyed. 
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While we are debating whether our oldest college is doing all it might to 
modernize its methods of teaching, it is gratifying to be thus convinced 
that one course of study, and one leading, perhaps, to as solid results as 
any, is under such competent guidance. The soundness of thought, the 
cautiousness of statement, and the breadth of view which characterize 
this academical discourse, are in themselves the most pithy demonstra- 
tion of the uses of the special science it illustrates. If the atmosphere 
of the past does nothing more than produce the ripe suavity of mind 
and firmness of judgment which we find in these pages, it must indeed 
be healthful, and we can think of a good many patients who would be 
benefited by breathing it from time to time. Professor Torrey enforces 
with the clear succinctness of practised thought the advantage which 
men of this and the other calling may find in the study of history. But 
there is none of the easy generalization of the smatterer. He also de- 
fines clearly the limitations to which every well-considered statement 
of doctrine is subject. Indeed, his treatment of a topic where a little 
partiality would be pardonable is another proof, if any were wanting, 
that fairness of mind is not the least valuable result of thorough cul- 
ture. To show the friendly and even helpful relation of one study to 
all the rest, as it is done here, is an excellent service to young men 
about to enter upon professions where they will run the risk of being 
narrowed into specialists. We are glad to hear that Mr. Torrey is to 
deliver a course of public lectures in Baltimore. We wish he could 
oftener overcome the modesty which has hitherto confined his great pow- 
ers and attainments to the duties of his chair, and the appreciation of 
friends. We cannot leave the lecture without saying that the style is 
in keeping with the substance, clear, idiomatic, pointed,— in short, 
English. 


19. — Life and Letters of Witper Dwiant, Lieut.-Col. Second Mass. 
Inf. Vols. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1868. 8vo. pp. 351. 


Ir the value of a life were to be estimated by its events and not by 
its spirit, if its success were in what it had accomplished rather than in 
what it was, then the biography of a young man killed in battle at 
thirty, with only a single year’s share in that larger existence which 
impinges upon history, would seem one of the most fruitless of human 
undertakings. And yet to die for one’s country as this youth did, with 
a clear understanding of what it was he gave his life for, and to do it 
before one had otherwise made that mark on the world which he might 
may be fairly 
reckoned among the highest kinds of success ; for it was nothing less 


’ 


fairly expect to make, “to cease and make no noise,’ 
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than that most splendid of human achievements, the sacrificing of the 
seen and calculable to the unseen and incalculable, the recognition of 
the ideal as infinitely more real than the actual. The lesson is of all 
the more value in this instance that we see in Wilder Dwight a singular 
practical efficiency, sure of making its way in any career upon which 
it might have entered. 

Governor Andrew once said, that there was not a family that had 
been in Massachusetts two hundred years that did not hold a commis- 
sion in her volunteers, and not one that had disgraced itself. Colonel 
Dwight was a good example of this. Of the best blood in New Eng- 
land, (and there is none better.) he showed the best qualities of the stock 
from which he sprang. Thoughtful, courageous, and with the high- 
minded devotion that comes of culture and reflection, he was a fitting 
example of the sacrifices which have left so many Northern households 
proudly desolate. It would be well, if this biography could be reprinted 
in some cheaper and more popular form ; for it would do more in shaping 
the lives of our youth to magnanimous ends than a wilderness of tracts. 
His was a religion of the quiet kind, that makes no show, but fells. 

The life is mainly told by extracts from young Dwight’s journals and 
letters. This has been done with singular discretion by his mother. 
It would be an intrusion on the sacredness of her grief to say more than 
that she has had the firmness not to let her private sorrow intrude upon 


a narrative pathetic enough in its own grave simplicity. 


20.—1. Kathrina ; her Life and mine, in a Poem. Try J. G. HOLLann. 
Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy and C. C. Griswold. Engraved by 
W. J. Linton. New York: C. Scribner & Co. 1869. 

2. Locksley Hall. By Atrrep Tennyson. Illustrations by W. J. 
IIennessy. Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. 1868. 

3. A Christmas Carol. By Cuartes Dickens. Illustrations by S. 
Eytinge. Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. 1868. 

4. The Flower and the Star, and other Stories for Children. Written 
and illustrated by W. J. Linton. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
1868, 

5. Sketches Abroad, with Pen and Pencil. By Fewix O. C. Darwey. 
New York: Hurd and Houghton. 1868. 


Ir might, perhaps, be a matter of question, whether the very name of 
“gift” books does not place them under protection of the proverb which 
guards gift horses. If bought by many people and given to many peo- 
ple, they might be said to have satisfied the ends for which they were 
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created. Born of the necessities of a market, and usually meant for 
rapid sale, they should not be criticised, perhaps, as severely as works 
independent of the season of the year for success, and which have the 
right of appeal from momentary to final judgment. 

Still,-it is evident that a reference to some higher standard is advis- 
able in most cases, were it merely to recall the feeling which lies latent 
within the purpose of any gift, namely, that it should be worthy of 
acceptance. Hence it has always seemed eminently fitting that some 
fruit of the life of the artist, some expression of the patience of his 
hand, which has less a real than an imaginary or spiritual value, should 
be given as a symbol of the most beautiful of human sentiments, — 
good-will and love. Such an idea we can merely refer to; to insist 
upon it might lead us too far from an examination of the actual merits 
of the books before us. 

A new edition of “ Kathrina,” by J. G. Holland, is the principal of 
our illustrated gift-books, in respect to the costliness of what is called 


“the getting up.” 


It contains over sixty drawings, by Messrs. Hennessy 
and Griswold, engraved by Mr. W. J. Linton with his usual felicity. 
Notwithstanding the care given to the preparation of this book, there 
is but one, perhaps, on our list which exemplifies more completely the 
difficulty of serious criticism in such cases. Thirty or forty thousand 
copies have been sold, and it is useless to say anything of the text, 
except that it may have affected the inspiration of the artists. Bind- 
ing, paper, and printing are satisfactory. With the illustrations begins 
the antagonism between commercial necessities and the predilections 
or talents of the illustrators. Three artists of graceful ability com- 
bine their several powers to produce an irreproachable gift-book, 
perhaps, but a nullity in art. The draughtsmen are not urged to do 
their best, but to keep as much as possible within the narrowest range 
of their capacities, and the engraver’s talent has been asked to spread 
an equal veil over qualities and deficiencies. A dozen or more careful 
drawings, made with all Mr. Hennessy’s refinement and all Mr. Gris- 
wold’s care, might have been given us; instead of which, the stuff suf- 
ficient for a few has been spread over sixty. We make no separate 
criticism of defects, errors of form and of taste, bad drawing of the fig- 
ures, deficiencies of perspective: all these might be constantly present, 
and yet the drawings have vitality; nay, drawings with such defects 
might yet belong to high types of art. We merely complain of the 
thinness of the stuff. Some pretty things, however, will be found in 
the book: head and tail pieces by Mr. Hennessy, fields of cloud, crests 
of waves, bats sailing through the night, figures crouched within the 
squa: ' of small wood-cuts, or, as on page 16, a delicate expression 
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of sorrow nicely rendered, and on page 144 a night effect drawn with 
much sentiment. Mr. Griswold, also, has some pleasant drawings. 
Were these all, how agreeable the book might be! 

Of Tennyson’s “ Locksley Hall,” with illustrations by Mr. Hen- 
nessy, published by Messrs. Fields and Osgood, we had better say 
nothing, unless that it is a cheaper book than “ Kathrina.” 

More successful illustrations are those of the “ Christmas Carol,” by 
Mr. Eytinge. An admirably even printing sets off these drawings, in 
which the artist’s usual humor and observation have been inwoven 
with much feeling and fancy. 

It is a pleasure to refer to Mr. Linton’s charming little story-book ; 
but then he has had the inestimable advantage of making his own 
book, — text, drawings, and engravings. 

Mr. Darley has been so undisturbed in his position, that there is 
danger of an undue depreciation of his qualities when the tide of pop- 
ular favor turns. It will be well then to have borne witness to the 
intelligence and briskness of his drawing, and to the felicity with which 
his means have been suited to his ends. His best points can all be 
seen in his last drawings, engraved under the title of “ Sketches 
Abroad”; nor should we, perhaps, ask for anything further. J/ecum 
omnia porto might be the motto of the book. He has carried all his 
well-known types with him to Europe, sketched them there in different, 
but life-fitting clothes, brought them back, and we welcome again our 
old friends of the Northern and Southern States. Among the unfore- 
seen characters, however, one has been delicately noted by his pencil, 
that of the Parisian Sergent de Ville, who watches the beginning of 
one of the chapters. The printing, by Messrs. Hurd and Houghton we 
suppose, is far superior to that of their darker wood-cuts, which they 
do not seem able to manage. 

On looking back on our attempts at the illustration of books, their in- 
feriority is manifest, when tried by even an ordinary standard of com- 
parison. <Any of the English illustrated periodicals offers a number of 
well-considered, well-drawn, and sometimes admirable designs. Nor 
are all these the work of men possessing extraordinary original talent. 
Many of the draughtsmen have slowly, but always with painstaking, 
attained their present healthy faculty. The fact is, that the increasing 
power of English artists, and the more general cultivation of the pub- 
lic mind, have obtained representation in these forms of art, and so 
thoroughly as to make the English designers rival, if not surpass, the 
English painters and sculptors. The blame which attaches to us is 
that a similar heightening of the level of art in America has made 
as yet little or no mark in our books. ‘ 
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21.— Literary and Social Judgments. By W. R. Gree. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1868. 8vo. pp. 499. 


‘ 

Arter a rather long silence, the able author of “The Creed of 
Christendom” again addresses the public in this volume of “ Literary 
and Social Judgments,” a collection of reviews which he has for 
several years been contributing to the periodical press. In this very 
entertaining and suggestive volume there is some Puritanism, — re- 
lieved by an occasional tendency to deal very irreverently with some 
of the Puritanical standards of morality, —some platitude, and some 
tediousness ; but, withal, a great deal of good sense, good humor, and 
good reasoning. There is an essay upon Chateaubriand, which is prob- 
ably the best analysis of the character of that arch-charlatan which 
has yet appeared in English: this, by the way, is not so high praise as 
it deserves. In a paper entitled “ Truth vs. Edification,’ Mr. Matthew 
Arnold gets a well-deserved drubbing for his superficial treatment of 
Colenso. Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Kingsley are compared in an article 
which would be very satisfactory, were it not that by merely institut- 
ing such a comparison it insults Mr. Carlyle beyond all possibility of 
reparation. Modern French novelists are unsparingly, and for the most 
part effectively, denounced; although here may be seen a little of the 
pious horror of an Englishman at the doings of his pagan neighbors 
across the Manche. “The False Morality of Lady Novelists” is in 
some respects the best paper in the book, and is decidedly unpuritan- 
ical and anti-conventional in its tone. Madame de Staél’s admirers — 
and we believe there are some of them left — will enjoy the sixty pages 
devoted to her talents and troubles. The comparison of Tocqueville, 
as a political writer, to Machiavelli, may be pardoned, since it appears 
to have been suggested by feelings of personal admiration. For the 
“redundancy of women” an ingenious legislative cure is elaborately 
suggested ; and the genuine original Abolitionist may be edified, if not 
wholly pleased, by the essay on the “ Doom of the Negro Race.” But, 
on the whole, the best article in the book — the one which comes near- 
est to being profound — is the one which shows that we Americans and 
English have not yet found the true swmmum bonum in giving up our 
best energies to “getting on in life.” 
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